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Articles  of  Association 

of 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  ORGANIZED  1877 

THE   MERCHANTS   CLUB,  ORGANIZED   1896 

UNITED  1907 


THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 


ARTICLES   OF  ASSOCIATION 

The  Commercial  Club,  organized  December  27,  1877, 
and  The  Merchants  Club  of  Chicago,  organized  Decem- 
ber 11,  1896,  more  eflBciently  to  advance  the  public  wel- 
fare and  the  commercial  interests  of  Chicago  by  co-op- 
erative effort,  social  intercourse,  and  a  free  interchange 
of  views,  were  united  February  11,  1907,  under  the  name 
of  The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago. 

Its  Articles  of  Association  are  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  I. 

members. 

1.  The  membership  shall  be  of  four  classes:  Active, 
Associate,  Non-resident  and  Retired. 

2.  Active  Members  are  responsible  for  the  varied 
undertakings  of  the  Club  and  will  accept,  within  reason- 
able limitations,  the  assignment  of  work  by  the  Executive 
Committee  to  advance  the  Club's  interests.  They  shall 
be  not  more  than  fifty-five  years  old  at  the  time  of  their  elec- 
tion; and  their  number  shall  not  exceed  ninety  men,  except 
that,  during  the  Club  years  1910,  1911  and  1912,  new 
members  may  be  elected  equal  in  number  to  one-half  of 
the  vacancies  occurring  during  such  Club  years;  the  Club 
year  being  from  the  installation  of  officers  at  the  annual 
meeting  to  the  installation  of  their  successors. 

3.  An  Associate  Member  shall  have  the  same  rights 
and  duties  as  an  Active  Member,  except  that  he  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  serve  as  an  officer  or  required  to  do  active  work 
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for  the  Club  save  under  special  circumstances,  and  that  he 
shall  not  be  fined  for  absence  from  Club  meetings.  Active 
members  elected  after  April  13,  1912,  shall,  upon  reaching 
the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  automatically  become  Associate 
Members,  but  any  Active  Member,  after  ten  years'  mem- 
bership, may,  at  his  written  request  and  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Executive  Committee,  become  an  Associate 
Member. 

4.  Any  Active  or  Associate  Member  who  has  per- 
manently removed  from  Chicago  may,  upon  application 
to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  with  its  approval,  become 
a  Non-resident  Member. 

5.  Non-resident  and  Retired  Members  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  attendilig  all  meetings  of  the  Club,  but  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

6.  The  present  Retired  Membership  shall  not  be  in- 
creased except  by  transfer,  upon  their  request,  of  charter 
members  of  The  Commercial  Club. 

7.  Election  of  Active  Mejnhers.  The  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  members  whenever  a  vacancy  in  the  Active 
Membership  occurs.  Thereupon,  any  member  may,  by 
a  written  recommendation  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
nominate  a  person  for  membership.  If  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee unanimously  approve  such  a  nomination,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  so  state,  in  a  notice  sent  out  at  least  two  weeks 
previous  to  the  meeting  at  which  such  candidate  will  be 
voted  upon,  and  a  ballot  bearing  the  candidate's  name, 
with  the  words  "Accepted"  and  "Postponed"  printed 
thereafter,  shall  be  sent  with  such  notice.  The  members 
should  promptly  communicate,  to  some  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  such  knowledge  as  they  have  touching 
the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  nominee.  This  information 
shall  be  held  in  the  strictest  confidence.  At  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Club,  if  the  Executive  Committee  still  unanimous- 
ly approve  the  nominee,  secret  vote  shall  be  had  by  marking 
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the  printed  ballot.  Three  ballots,  marked  "Postponed," 
shall  defer  the  admission  of  such  nominee.  Only  one  candi- 
date at  a  time  shall  be  approved  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee or  submitted  for  election. 

8.  In  the  approval  of  candidates  regard  shall  be  had, 
so  far  as  practicable,  to  the  branches  of  business  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  so  that  the  various  commercial  interests 
of  the  City  shall  be  fairly  represented  in  the  membership. 

9.  Each  Active  and  Associate  Member  shall  pay,  by 
November  1st,  annual  dues  of  seventy-five  dollars,  which 
shall  cover  the  cost  of  dinner  at  regular  meetings.  Non- 
resident and  Retired  Members  shall  not  be  required  to 
pay  dues,  but  only  an  assessment  for  each  dinner  which 
they  attend  or  which  they  notify  the  Secretary  that  they 
will  attend. 

The  Executive  Committee  may  drop  from  the  roll  any 
member  who,  after  due  notification  of  dues,  fails  to  pay 
them  within  thirty  days. 

ARTICLE   11. 

OFFICERS   AND    COMMITTEES. 

1.  The  Officers  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a 
Secretary  and  a  Treasurer.  An  Executive  Committee  of 
ten  members  shall  have  general  control  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Club.  It  shall  consist  of  the  four  ofiicers,  the  Secretary  of 
the  preceding  year  if  a  new  Secretary  is  elected,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Reception  Committee,  and  four  other  members, 
or  five  other  members  if  the  Secretary  of  the  preceding  year 
is  re-elected. 

2.  At  the  April  meeting  the  officers  and  the  Reception 
Committee  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  one  year,  and  two  of 
the  four  elective  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
be  elected  to  serve  for  two  years,  and  until  their  respective 
successors  are  elected  and  qualify.    If  the  Secretary  of  the 
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preceding  year  is  re-elected,  a  fifth  elective  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  one  year. 

3.  The  President — or,  in  his  absence,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent— shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Club  and  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

4.  The  Secretary  shall  make  and  preserve  complete 
records  of  all  meetings  of  the  Club  and  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  keep  all  its  books  and  papers,  and  perform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  required  by  the  Club  or  by  the 
Executive  Committee.  He  shall  also  prepare  the  Year- 
Book,  in  which  shall  be  printed  the  list  of  officers,  commit- 
tees and  meetings  since  April,  1907.  In  all  Club  pub- 
lications the  names  of  The  Commercial  Club  and  The 
Merchants  Club  should  appear,  with  the  dates  of  their 
organizations  and  the  date  of  their  union. 

5.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  keep  the  funds  of 
the  Club,  and  shall  disburse  the  same,  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  shall  keep  an 
accurate  record  thereof.  He  shall  make  a  full  financial 
report  at  the  annual  April  meeting.  His  books  shall  be 
open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  of  an  Examiner,  whom  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee should  appoint  before  the  April  meeting,  to  audit 
the  same. 

6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power,  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  entire  Committee,  to  disci- 
pline or  expel  any  Club  member  whenever  in  its  judgment 
such  action  is  advisable. 

7.  A  Reception  Committee,  consisting  of  a  Chair- 
man (who  shall  be  ex  offi,cio  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee)  and  four  members,  shall  be  elected  annually 
at  the  April  meeting.  Its  duties  shall  be  to  assist  in  the 
entertainment  of  the  Club's  guests  and  its  new  members, 
and  to  act  in  a  general  way  as  the  hosts  of  the  Club,  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
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8.  The  President,  with  the  advice  and  approval  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  shall  select  a  Nominating  Com- 
mittee of  five  members  and  announce  their  names  at  the 
regular  March  meeting.  Such  committee  shall  recommend 
a  list  of  candidates  for  the  various  offices  and  elective 
committees,  and  file  the  same  with  the  Secretary  at  least 
twenty  days  before  the  April  meeting.  The  Secretary 
shall  mail  such  list  to  each  member  at  least  two  weeks 
before  the  April  meeting  for  the  annual  election. 


ARTICLE   III. 


MEETINGS. 


1.  The  Club  shall  hold  regular  monthly  meetings  on 
the  second  Friday  in  each  month,  beginning  in  Novem- 
ber and  ending  in  April.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
select  place  of  each  meeting,  and  may,  in  its  discretion, 
change  the  date  of  any  meeting  or  omit  any  meeting,  or  call 
special  meetings  at  any  time. 

2.  The  Secretary  shall  mail  to  each  member  notice  of 
each  meeting  at  least  five  days  before  its  date.  The  notice 
shall  state  specifically  if  any  nominee  for  membership  is 
to  be  voted  upon  at  such  meeting  and  any  other  business 
that  is  to  be  transacted.  At  any  regular  or  special  meeting 
at  which  thirty  Active  Members  are  present  any  business 
of  the  Club  may  be  transacted. 

3.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Club  shall  take  prece- 
dence of  all  social  engagements.  Written  notice  of  in- 
ability to  attend  a  regular  meeting,  with  the  reason  there- 
for, shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  so  as  to  reach  him  by 
the  morning  of  the  day  of  such  regular  meeting.  Any 
member  failing  to  give  such  notice,  or  whose  reason  for 
non-attendance  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, shall  be  fined  ten  dollars.  Any  Active  Member 
absenting   himself   from    three    consecutive    regular   meet- 
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ings  of  the  Club  without  sending  to  the  Secretary  an  ex- 
planation satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
be  considered  as  having  withdrawn  from  membership, 
and  his  name  shall  be  stricken  from  the  rolls  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

ARTICLE  IV. 


With  the  permission  of  the  Executive  Committee,  ex- 
pressed in  the  notice  of  the  meeting,  any  member  may  in- 
vite the  number  of  guests  specified  in  the  notice;  but  no 
person  shall  be  a  guest  of  the  same  member  at  more  than 
two  dinners  during  the  Club  year. 

ARTICLE  V. 

AMENDMENTS. 

These  articles  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  meet- 
ing by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Active  and  Associate  Mem- 
bers present,  provided  that  notice  of  each  proposed  amend- 
ment was  given  at  a  prior  meeting  and  was  stated  in  the 
notice  of  the  meeting  at  which  the  amendment  is  to  be 
voted  upon. 
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Oflficers  and  Committees 

of 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB.  ORGANIZED  1877 

THE  MERCHANTS  CLUB,  ORGANIZED   1896 

UNITED  1907 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES  OF 
THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 

1920-1921 

President Howard  Elting 

Vice-President James  O.  Heyworth 

Secretary Sewell  L.  Avery 

Treasurer Solomon  A.  Smith 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

Howard  Elting 

James  O.  Heyworth 

Sewell  L.  Avery 

Solomon  A.  Smith 
Riifus  C.  Dawes  John  Stuart 

Robert  P.  Lamont  Oliver  T.  Wilson 

Alex  Legge  Wallace  C.  Winter 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

Wallace  C.  Winter,  Chairman 
Edward  F.  Carry  .  Samuel  M.  Felton 

Francis  C.  Farwell  Edward  N.  Hurley 

COMMITTEE    ON   AMERICANIZATION 

(Chairman  to  be  announced  later) 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Julius  Rosenwald 

Eugene  J.  Buffington  John  G.  Shedd 

Bernard  A.  Eckhart  Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

Stanley  Field  Robert  W.  Stewart 

Victor  F.  Lawson  Edward  F.  Swift 

Charles  H.  Markham  Harry  A.  Wheeler 
George  M.  Reynolds 


THE   COMMERCIAL  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 

COMMITTEE   ON   AMERICAN   MERCHANT   MARINE 

Edward  N.  Hurley,  Chairman 
James  O.  Hey  worth,  Vice-Chairman 
Edward  F.  Carry  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Alex  Legge  James  Simpson 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  Edward  F.  Swift 

Charles  Piez  Robert  J.  Thorne 


COMMITTEE   ON   CLUB    PORTRAITS   AND   HISTORY 

John  J.  Glessner,  Chairman 
Ernest  A.  Hamill  Allen  B.  Pond 

Hugh  J.  McBirney  Louis  A.  Seeberger 

COMMITTEE   ON   COMMUNITY   SERVICE 

Henry  H.  Porter,  Chairman 
George  E.  Scott,  Vice-Chairman 
Richard  C.  Hall  Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

John  J.  Mitchell  Walter  B.  Smith 

Joseph  E.  Otis  Robert  J.  Thorne 


COMMITTEE   ON   FORT    SHERIDAN   AND   THE   GREAT 
LAKES   NAVAL   TRAINING    STATION 

John  T.  Pirie,  Chairman 
Albert  B.  Dick,  Vice-Chairman 
H.  M.  Byllesby  Clayton  Mark 

Augustus  A.  Carpenter  Donald  R.  McLennan 

Edmund  D.  Hulbert  Ezra  J.  Warner 


COMMITTEE   ON   MILITARY   AFFAIRS 

Frank  O.  Wetmore,  Chairman 
Thomas  E.  Wilson,  Vice-Chairman 
Charles  G.  Dawes  John  W.  Scott 

James  O.  Heyworth  Howard  Elting 

Alexander  H.  Re  veil  ex  officio 
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COMMITTEE   ON    PLAN   OF   CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
John  V.  Farwell,  Vice-Chairman 
Alfred  L.  Baker  Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

Benjamin  Carpenter  Joy  Morton 

Clyde  M.  Carr  Martin  A.  Ryerson 

x\lfred  Cowles  Charles  H.  Wacker 

David  R.  Forgan  Howard  Elting, 

ex  officio 

COMMITTEE   ON   REVISION   OF   THE    CONSTITUTION   AND 
LEGISLATION 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley,  Chairman 
Silas  H.  Strawn,  Vice-Chairman 
Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Rollin  A.  Keyes 

Rufus  C.  Dawes  Harrison  B.  Riley 

Albert  W.  Harris  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Hale  Holden  Walter  H.  Wilson 

COMMITTEE   ON   SAFETY   COUNCIL 

Harold  F.  McCormick,  Chairman 
William  E.  Clow,  Vice-Chairman 
Leonard  A.  Busby  Hiram  R.  McCullough 

William  J.  Chalmers  Mark  Morton 

Richard  T.  Crane,  Jr.  Clarence  S.  Pellet 

Joseph  M.  Cudahy  ^  Charles  H.  Thorne 

Arthur  Meeker  John  E.  Wilder 
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1919-1920 

President Edgar  A.  Bancroft 

Vice-President Frank  O.  Wetmore 

Secretary Rufus  C.  Dawes 

Treasurer Robert  J.  Thome 


EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft 

Frank  O.  Wetmore 

Rufus  C.  Dawes 

Robert  J.  Thome 
Sewell  L.  Avery  Martin  A.  Ryerson 

John  T.  Pirie  James  Simpson 

Henry  H.  Porter  Oliver  T.  Wilson 

RECEPTION    COMMITTEE 

James  Simpson,  Chairman 
Richard  T.  Crane,  Jr.  James  O.  Heyworth 

Joseph  M.  Cudahy  Wallace  C.  Winter 

COMMITTEE   ON   SCHOOLS   AND    EDUCATION   IN   CITIZENSHIP 

Frederic  W.  Upham,  Chairman 
Albert  A.  Sprague  II,  Vice-Chairman 
Sewell  L.  Avery  John  E.  Wilder 

Theodore  W.  Robinson  Oliver  T.  Wilson 

John  Stuart 


COMMITTEE    ON   PLAN   OF   CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
John  V.  Farwell,  Vice-Chairman 
Clyde  M.  Carr  Henry  H.  Porter 

Charles  G,  Dawes  James  Simpson 

Charles  L.  Hutchinson  Charles  H.  Thorne 

Joy  Morton  Edgar  A.  Bancroft, 

ex  officio 
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COMMITTEE    ON    REVISED    FORM    OF   MUNICIPAL    GOVERNMENT    AND 
CONSTITUTIONAL   CONVENTION 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley,  Chairman 
Albert  W.  Harris  Joseph  E.  Otis 

Alexander  A.  McCormick  Alexander  H.  Revell 

La  Verne  W.  Noyes^  Walter  H.  Wilson 


COMMITTEE   ON   UNIVERSAL   MILITARY   TRAINING 

Howard  Elting,  Chairman 
H.  M.  Byllesby  Victor  F.  Lawson 

James  O.  Hey  worth  Cyrus  H.  McCormick 

Donald  R.  McLennan 


COMMITTEE    ON   AMERICAN   MERCHANT   MARINE 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  Chairman 
Edward  B.  Butler  James  O.  Heyworth 

Edward  F.  Carry  Edward  F.  Swift 

John  V.  Farwell  Walter  H.  Wilson 


COMMITTEE   ON   EMPLOYMENT   FOR    SOLDIERS   AND    SAILORS 

John  W.  Scott,  Chairman 
Leonard  A.  Busby  Julius  Rosenwald 

Alex  Legge  John  G.  Shedd 

Harrison  B.  Riley  Bernard  E.  Sunny 

Thomas  E.  Wilson 


COMMITTEE    ON   FORT   SHERIDAN 

Augustus  A.  Carpenter,  Chairman 
John  E.  Wilder,  Vice-Chairman 
Frank  H.  Armstrong  Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

Albert  B.  Dick  Edmund  D.  Hulbert 

John  G.  Shedd 
1  Deceased  July  24,  1919. 
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COMMITTEE    ON   CLUB    PORTRAITS   AND   HISTORY 

John  J.  Glessner,  Chairman 
William  E.  Clow  Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

Louis  A.  Seeberger 

COMMITTEE   ON   WAR    CAMP   COMMUNITY   SERVICE 

Howard  Elting,  Chairman 
Rufus  C,  Dawes  Clarence  S.  Pellet 
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1918-1919 

President Thomas  E.  Donnelley 

Vice-President Edmund  D.  Hulbert 

Secretary Rufus  C.  Dawes 

Treasurer John  E.  Wilder 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley 

Edmmid  D.  Hulbert 

Rufus  C.  Dawes 

John  E.  Wilder 
Augustus  A.  Carpenter  Donald  R.  McLennan 

Alfred  Cowles  John  T.  Pirie 

Charles  H.  Markham  Henry  H,  Porter 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

Augustus  A,  Carpenter,  Chairman 
William  E.  Clow  Robert  P.  Lamont 

Richard  C.  Hall  La  Verne  W.  Noyes 

Ezra  J.  Warner 

COMMITTEE    ON   WAR 

Eugene  J.  Buffington,  General  Chairman 
Military  Affairs: 

Eugene  J.  Buffington,  Chairman 
Albert  B.  Dick 
Leonard  A.  Busby 

Naval  Affairs: 

Frank  O.  Wetmore,  Chairman 
Ezra  J.  Warner 
Charles  H.  Thorne 

Finance  and  Economics: 

Harrison  B.  Riley,  Chairman 
Bernard  A.  Eckhart 
John  G.  Shedd 
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COMMITTEE    ON    PLAN   OF   CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
John  V.  Farwell,  Vice-Chairman 
Charles  H.  Thome,  Secretary 
Clyde  M.  Carr  Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

Joy  Morton  Henry  H.  Porter 

James  Simpson  Walter  H.  Wilson 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley,  ex  officio 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Sewell  L.  Avery,  Chairman 
Frank  H.  Armstrong  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Joseph  M.  Cudahy  John  E.  Wilder 

Clayton  Mark  Oliver  T.  Wilson 

Theodore  W.  Robinson  Thomas   E.   Donnelley, 

ex  officio 

COMMITTEE    ON   REVISED    FORM   OF   MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT    FOR    CHICAGO 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft,  Chairman 
Albert  W.  Harris 
Bernard  E.  Sunny 

COMMITTEE   ON    AMERICAN    SHIPPING    AND   MERCHANT   MARINE 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  Chairman 
Edward  F.  Swift  Homer  A.  StillwelP 

John  V.  Farwell  Walter  H.  Wilson 

Edward  B.  Butler 

COMMITTEE    ON   CLUB    PORTRAITS   AND    CLUB   MEMORABILIA 

John  J.  Glessner,  Chairman 
Charles  L.  Hutchinson  Louis  A.  Seeberger 

^Deceased  June  23,  1918. 
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1917-18 

President Harrison  B.  Riley 

Vice-President Louis  A.  Ferguson 

Secretary Alfred  Cowles 

Treasurer Homer  A.  Stillwell 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

Harrison  B.  Riley 

Louis  A.  Ferguson 

Alfred  Cowles 

Homer  A.  Stillwell 
Charles  H.  Markham  Julius  Rosenwald 

Donald  R.  McLennan  Albert  B.  Dick 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

RECEPTION    COMMITTEE 

Albert  A.  Sprague  II,  Chairman 
Clarence  S.  Pellet  James  Simpson 

John  T.  Pirie^  Solomon  A.  Smith 

Rufus  C.  Dawes 

EDUCATIONAL    COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 
Frank  H.  Armstrong  Charles  H.  Markham 

Alfred  L.  Baker  "  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Benjamin  Carpenter  Harry  A.  Wheeler 

Edward  F.  Carry  Harrison  B.  Riley, 

ex  officio 

COMMITTEE   ON    PLAN   OF   CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
John  V.  Farwell,  Vice-Chairman 
Charles  H.  Thorne,  Secretary 
Clyde  M.  Carr  Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

Henry  H.  Porter  Joy  Morton 

James  Simpson  Walter  H.  Wilson 

Harrison  B.  Riley,  ex  officio 
»  Resigned  Nov.  30,  1917. 
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THE   COMMERCIAL  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 

COMMITTEE   ON   REVISION   OF   ILLINOIS   TAXATION   LAWS 

Bernard  A.  Eckhart,  Chairman 
Albert  A.  Sprague  II,  Secretary 
Victor  F.  Lawson  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  Walter  H.  Wilson 

Donald  R.  McLennan  Robert  P.  Lamont 

Harrison  B.  Riley,  ex  officio 


Augustus  A.  Carpenter,  Chairman 
James  Simpson  Ezra  J.  Warner 

COMMITTEE    ON    REVISED    FORM    OF    MUNICIPAL    GOVERNMENT    FOR 
CHICAGO 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley,  Chairman 
Howard  Elting  Walter  B.  Smith 

COMMITTEE   ON   THE   WAR 

Eugene  J.  Buffington,  Chairman 

SUB-COMMITTEE   ON   MILITARY   AFFAIRS 

Eugene  J.  Buffington 
Henry  H.  Porter 
Frank  O.  Wetmore 

SUB-COMMITTEE   ON   NAVAL   AND   MERCHANT   MARINE 

James  O.  Heyworth 
Charles  H.  Thome 
Ezra  J.  Warner 

SUB-COMMITTEE    ON   FINANCE   AND   ECONOMICS 

Bernard  A.  Eckhart 
John  G.  Shedd 
Rollin  A.  Keyes 

^Discharged,  April  20,  1918. 
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OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 


1916-1917 

President James  B.  Forgan 

Vice-President Thomas  E.  Donnelley 

Secretary Alfred  Cowles 

Treasurer Joseph  E.  Otis 


Julius  Rosenwald 
Albert  B.  Dick 
Harry  A.  Wheeler 


EXECUTIVE      COMMITTEE 

James  B.  Forgan 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley 

Alfred  Cowles 

Joseph  E.  Otis 

Eugene  J.  Buffinsfton 
William  A.  Gardner^ 
Louis  A.  Seeberger 


RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 


Harry  A.  Wheeler,  Chairman 
H.  M.  Byllesby  Howard  Elting 

George  M.  Reynolds  Louis  F.  Swift 


EDUCATIONAL    COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 
Frank  H.  Armstrong  Charles  H.  Markham 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Benjamin  Carpenter  Harry  A.  Wheeler 

Edward  F.  Carry  James  B.  Forgan, 

ex  officio 

COMMITTEE    ON    PLAN    OF   CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
John  V.  Farwell,  Vice-Chairman 
Charles  H.  Thorne,  Secretary 
Clyde  M.  Carr  Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

Henry  H.  Porter  Joy  Morton 

James  Simpson  Walter  H.  Wilson 

James  B.  Forgan,  ex  officio 
1  Deceased  May  11,  1916. 
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THE   COMMERCIAL  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 

COMMITTEE   ON   REVISION   OF   ILLINOIS   TAXATION   LAWS 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 

Bernard  A.  Eckhart,  Vice-Chairman 

Albert  A.  Sprague  II,  Secretary 

Victor  F.  Lawson  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  Walter  H.  Wilson 

Harrison  B.  Riley  James  B.  Forgan, 


COMMITTEE   ON   STATE   BUDGET    AND    EFFICIENCY 

Howard  Elting,  Chairman 
David  R.  Forgan  Richard  C.  Hall 

Harry  A.  Wheeler  John  G.  Shedd 

Homer  A.  Stillwell  Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

COMMITTEE    ON    PUBLIC   AQUARIUM 

Augustus  A.  Carpenter,  Chairman 
James  Simpson  Ezra  J.  Warner 

COMMITTEE    ON   NATIONAL   DEFENSE 

Harrison  B.  Riley,  Chairman 
Samuel  Insull  Henry  H.  Porter 

Eugene  J.  Buffington  John  T.  Pirie 
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OFFICERS  AND   COMMITTEES 


1915-16 

President John  W.  Scott 

Vice-President Victor  F.  Lawson 

Secretary Louis  A.  Seeberger 

Treasurer Edmund  D.  Hulbert 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

John  W.  Scott 

Victor  F.  Lawson 

Louis  A.  Seeberger 

Edmund  D.  Hulbert 
Ernest  A.  Hamill  Frank  H.  Armstrong 

Eugene  J.  Buffington  Alexander  H.  Revell 

William  A.  Gardner  Thomas  E.  Donnelley 

RECEPTION    COMMITTEE 

Frank  H.  Armstrong,  Chairman 
Henry  B.  Favill  Edward  F.  Swift 

Charles  H.  Markham  Harry  A.  Wheeler 

EDUCATIONAL    COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 

Frank  H.  Armstrong  William  A.  Gardner 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Charles  H.  Markham 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Allen  B.  Pond 

Benjamin  Carpenter  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Edward  F.  Carry  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Henry  B.  FavilP  Harry  A.  Wheeler 

COMMITTEE   ON   PLAN   OF   CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
John  V.  Farwell,  Vice-Chairman 
Charles  H.  Thorne,  Secretary 
Clyde  M.  Carr  Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

H.  H.  Porter  Joy  Morton 

James  Simpson  Walter  H.  Wilson 

1  Deceased  Feb.  20,  1916. 
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THE   COMMERCIAL  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 

COMMITTEE   ON   REVISION   OF   ILLINOIS   TAXATION   LAWS 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Bernard  A.  Eckhart,  Vice-Chairman 
Albert  A.  Sprague  II,  Secretary 
Victor  F.  Lawson  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  Walter  H.  Wilson 

Harrison  B.  Riley 
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OFFICERS  AND   COMMITTEES 


1914-15 

President Bernard  E.  Sunny 

Vice-President William  L.  Brown 

Secretary Louis  A.  Seeberger 

Treasiirer Arthur  Meeker 


EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

Bernard  E.  Sunny 

William  L.  Brown 

Louis  A.  Seeberger 

Arthur  Meeker 
Thomas  E.  Donnelley  John  W.  Scott 

Joy  Morton  Walter  B.  Smith 

Alexander  H.  Re  veil  John  E.  Wilder 


RECEPTION    COMMITTEE 

John  E.  Wilder,  Chairman 
Louis  A.  Ferguson  Harrison  B.  Riley 

Edwin  A.  Potter  Frederic  W.  Upham 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 

Frank  H.  Armstrong  William  A.  Gardner 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Charles  H.  Markham 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Allen  B.  Pond 

Benjamin  Carpenter  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Edward  F.  Carry  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Henry  B.  Favill  Harry  A.  Wheeler 

COMMITTEE   ON   A   FEDERAL   IMMIGRATION   STATION 
IN   CHICAGO^ 

John  E.  Wilder,  Chairman 
Albert  B.  Dick  Alexander  A.  McCormick 

Bernard  A.  Eckhart  Allen  B.  Pond 

1  Discharged,  May  13,  1915. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 

COMMITTEE   ON   PLAN   OF   CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

John  W.  Scott,  Vice-Chairman 

Charles  H.  Thome,  Secretary 

Clyde  M.  Carr  Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

Frederic  A.  Delano  Joy  Morton 

John  V.  Farwell  Walter  H.  Wilson 

COMMITTEE   ON  REVISION   OF  ILLINOIS   TAXATION   LAWS 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Bernard  A.  Eckhart,  Vice-Chairman 
Albert  A.  Sprague  II,  Secretary 
Victor  F.  Lawson  Frederic  W,  Upham 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  Walter  H.  Wilson 

Harrison  B.  Riley 
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OFFICERS  AND   COMMITTEES 


1913-14 

President Benjamin  Carpenter 

Vice-President Charles  H.  Thome 

Secretary Walter  B.  Smith 

Treasurer Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

Benjamin  Carpenter 

Charles  H.  Thome 

Walter  B.  Smith 

Albert  A.  Sprague  II 
William  L.  Brown  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Hugh  J.  McBimey  John  W.  Scott 

Joy  Morton  Charles  L.  Strobel 

Eugene  J.  Buffington^ 

RECEPTION    COMMITTEE 

Hugh  J.  McBirney,  Chairman 
Eugene  J.  Buffington  Allen  B.  Pond 

Albert  B.  Dick  John  E.  Wilder 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 

Frank  H.  Armstrong  William  A.  Gardner 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Charles  H.  Markham 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Allen  B.  Pond 

Benjamin  Carpenter^  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Edward  F.  Carry  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Henry  B.  Favill  Harry  A.  Wheeler 

COMMITTEE   ON   A   FEDERAL   IMMIGRATION   STATION 
IN   CHICAGO 

John  E.  Wilder,  Chairman 
Albert  B.  Dick  Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

Alexander  A.  McCormick  Allen  B.  Pond 

^  Appointed  December  26,  1913,  to  act  in  Hugh  J.  McBirney 's  place  while 
abroad. 

2  Resigned  while  in  oflBce  as  President. 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 


COMMITTEE   ON   REVISION   OF   ILLINOIS   TAXATION   LAWS 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Bernard  A.  Eckhart,  Vice-Chairman 
Victor  F.  Lawson  Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Harrison  B.  Riley  Walter  H.  Wilson 

COMMITTEE    ON   PLAN   OF   CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

John  W.  Scott,  Vice-Chairman 

Emerson  B.  Tuttle,  Secretary 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Treasurer 
Alfred  Cowles  Julius  Rosenwald 

Charles  H.  Hulburd  Bernard  E.  Sunny 
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OFFICERS  AND   COMMITTEES 


1912-13 

President Clyde  M.  Carr 

Vice-President Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

Secretary Walter  B.  Smith 

Treasurer Stanley  Field 


EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

Clyde  M.  Carr 

Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

Walter  B.  Smith 

Stanley  Field 
Frederic  A.  Delano  William  E.  Clow 

Arthur  D.  Wheeler^  Cyrus  H.  McCormick 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett^  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Charles  L.  Strobel 


RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

Arthur  D.  Wheeler,^  Chairman 
Charles  L.  Strobel,^  Chairman 
J.  Harley  Bradley  John  J.  Glessner 

Edwin  G.  Foreman  Charles  H.  Hulburd 


EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 

Frank  H.  Armstrong  William  A.  Gardner^ 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Charles  H.  Markham^ 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Allen  B.  Pond 

Benjamin  Carpenter  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Edward  F.  Carry  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Henry  B.  Favill  Harry  A.  Wheeler* 

1  Deceased  August  29,  1912, 

2  Appointed  September  23,  1912. 

3  Appointed  September  23,  1912. 
*  Appointed  December  23,  1912. 
^  Appointed  January  6,  1913. 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 

COMMITTEE   ON   A   FEDERAL   IMMIGRATION   STATION 
IN    CHICAGO 

John  E.  Wilder,  Chairman 
Albert  B.  Dick  Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

Alexander  A.  McCormick  Allen  B.  Pond 

COMMITTEE    OF    EASTERN    MEMBERS    ON    A    FEDERAL    IMMIGRATION 
STATION   IN   CHICAGO 

Charles  D.  Norton,  Chairman 
Richard  M.  Bissell  John  R.  Morron 

Robert  C.  Clowry  Norman  B.  Ream 

John  F.  Harris  James  Gamble  Rogers 

COMMITTEE    ON   REVISION   OF   ILLINOIS   TAXATION   LAWS 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Arthur  D.  Wheeler,^  Vice-Chairman 
Bernard  A.  Eckhart,^  Vice-Chairman 
Victor  F.  Lawson  Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Harrison  B.  Riley^  Walter  H.  Wilson 

COMMITTEE    ON    PLAN   OF   CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

John  W.  Scott,  Vice-Chairman 

Emerson  B.  Tuttle,  Secretary 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Treasurer 
Alfred  Cowles  Julius  Rosenwald 

Charles  H.  Hulburd  Bernard  E.  Sunny 

COMMITTEE    ON    UNITED    STATES    GOVERNMENT    POSTS 

Harold  F.  McCormick,  Chairman 
William  E.  Clow  Hugh  J.  McBirney 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley  Hiram  R.  McCullough 

1  Deceased  August  29,  1912. 

-  To  fill  unexpired  term. 

3  Appointed  December  23,  1912. 
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OFFICERS  AND   COMMITTEES 


1911-12 

President Frederic  A.  Delano 

Vice-President Frank  H.  Armstrong 

Secretary Edward  F.  Carry 

Treasurer John  J.  Mitchell 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

Frederic  A.  Delano 
Frank  H,  Armstrong- 
Edward  F,  Carry 
John  J.  Mitchell 
David  R.  Forgan  Charles  H.  Conover 

Alexander  A.  McCormick  Clayton  Mark 

William  E.  Clow  Cyrus  H.  McCormick 

RECEPTION    COMMITTEE 

Alexander  A.  McCormick,  Chairman 
Nelson  P.  Bigelow  Walter  B.  Smith 

Joseph  E.  Otis  Edward  F.  Swift 

EDUCATIONAL    COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 
Frank  H.  Armstrong  Allen  B.  Pond 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Benjamin  Carpenter  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

COMMITTEE    ON   LAKE   BLUFF   NAVAL   TRAINING    STATION 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter  Alexander  A.  McCormick 

Frank  H.  Jones  Hiram  R.  McCullough 

COMMITTEE   ON   A   FEDERAL  IMMIGRATION   STATION   IN   CHICAGO 

John  E.  Wilder,  Chairman 
Albert  B.  Dick  Allen  B.  Pond 

Bernard  A.  Eckhart  Alexander  A.  McCormick 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 

COMMITTEE   ON    PLAN   OF   CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

John  W.  Scott,  Vice-Chairman 

Emerson  B.  Tuttle,  Secretary 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Treasurer 
Charles  G.  Dawes  Harold  F.  McCorraick 

Charles  H.  Hulburd  Julius  Rosenwald 
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OFFICERS  AND   COMMITTEES 


.     1910-11 

President David  R.  Forgan 

Vice-President Frank  H.  Jones 

Secretary Edward  F.  Carry 

Treasurer Francis  C.  Farwell 


EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

David  R.  Forgan 

Frank  H.  Jones 

Edward  F.  Carry 

Francis  C.  Farwell 
Theodore  W.  Robinson  William  J.  Chalmers 

Arthur  T.  Aldis  Charles  H.  Conover 

James  B.  Forgan  Clayton  Mark 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

Arthur  T.  Aldis,  Chairman 
Charles  R.  Corwith  Mark  Morton 

Samuel  M.  Felton  Byron  L.  Smith 

COMMITTEE   ON   PUBLICATION 

John  W.  Scott,  Chairman 
Alfred  Cowles  Herman  H.  Kohlsaat 

COMMITTEE   ON   PUBLIC   HEALTH 

Granger  Farwell,  Chairman 
J.  Ogden  Armour  George  Merry  weather 

J.  J.  Dau  Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 
Frank  H.  Armstrong  Eugene  J.  Buffington 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Ernest  A.  Hamill 

Nelson  P.  Bigelow  John  R.  Morron 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 

COMMITTEE   ON   LAKE   BLUFF   NAVAL   TRAINING   STATION 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter  Joseph  E.  Otis 

Hiram  R.  McCullough  Frederic  W.  Upham 

COMMITTEE    ON   SMALL   PARKS   AND    PLAYGROUNDS 

Clarence  Buckingham,  Chairman 
Allen  B.  Pond  Alexander  H.  Revell 

COMMITTEE    ON   GLENWOOD   SCHOOL 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

COMMITTEE   ON   ST    CHARLES   SCHOOL^ 

Stanley  Field,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter 

COMMITTEE   ON   EMPLOYERS*    LIABILITY   AND   INDUSTRIAL 
INSURANCE 

William  E.  Clow,  Chairman 
Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Harold  F.  McCormick 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley  Mark  Morton 

Stanley  Field  Edward  F.  Swift 

Edward  A.  Turner 

COMMITTEE   ON   REVISION   OF   CONSTITUTION^ 

John  J.  Glessner,  Chairman 
Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Rollin  A.  Keyes 

COMMITTEE   ON   A    FEDERAL   IMMIGRATION   STATION   IN 
CHICAGO 

John  E.  Wilder,  Chairman 
Alexander  A.  McCormick  Allen  B.  Pond 

John  V.  Farwell  Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

COMMITTEE   ON   STATE   PAWNERS'    SOCIETY 

John  V.  Farwell.  Chairman 


1  Discharged  May  16,  1910. 

2  Discharged  January  26,  191] 
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OFFICERS  AND   COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE   ON    CHATTEL   MORTGAGE   LOAN   AND   ANTI-LOAN 
SHARK   LEGISLATION 

John  V.  Farwell,  Chairman 
Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Frederic  W.  Upham 

COMMITTEE    ON    PLAN    OF    CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
John  W.  Scott,  Vice-Chairman 
Emerson  B.  Tuttle,  Secretary 
Charles  G.  Dawes  Charles  H.  Hulburd 

Harold  F.  McCormick 


THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 

1909-10 

President Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Vice-President Bernard  E.  Sunny 

Secretary Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Treasurer Charles  G.  Dawes 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

Theodore  W.  Robiason 

Bernard  E.  Sunny 

Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Charles  G.  Dawes 
Rollin  A.  Keyes  John  J.  Glessner 

Charles  L.  Strobel  Frederick  Greeley^ 

James  B.  Forgan  Cyrus  H.  McCormick- 

William  J.  Chalmers 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

Charles  L.  Strobel,  Chairman 
William  L.  Brown  Chauncey  Keep 

Alfred  Cowles  Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

COMMITTEE    ON   PUBLICATION 

John  W.  Scott,  Chairman 
Nelson  P.  Bigelow  Herman  H.  Kohlsaat 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 
Frank  H.  Armstrong  David  R.  Forgan 

Alfred  L.  Baker  John  R.  Morron 

Edward  F.  Carry  Frederic  W.  Upham 

COMMITTEE   ON   PUBLIC   HEALTH 

Frank  B.  Noyes,  Chairman 
J.  Ogden  Armour  Ernest  A.  Hamill 

Granger  Farwell  Arthur  Meeker 

1  Resigned  December  30,  1909. 

2  To  fill  unexpired  term. 
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OFFICERS  AND   COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE   ON   LAKE   BLUFF   NAVAL   TRAINING   STATION 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Chairman 
Alfred  L.  Baker  John  R.  Morron 

Harold  F.  McCormick  Frederic  W.  Upham 

COMMITTEE    ON   SMALL   PARKS   AND    PLAYGROUNDS 

Clarence  Buckingham,  Chairman 
Allen  B.  Pond 

COMMITTEE   ON   GLENWOOD    SCHOOL 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

COMMITTEE   ON   ST.    CHARLES   SCHOOL 

Stanley  Field,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter 

COMMITTEE    ON    PLAN    OF    CHICAGO 
GENERAL   COMMITTEE^ 

Chairman Charles  H.  Wacker 

Vice-Chairman John  V.  Farwell 

Secretary Frederic  A.  Delano 

Treasurer Walter  H.  Wilson 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett 
Edward  B.  Butler  Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

Clyde  M.  Carr  Joy  Morton 

Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Charles  H.  Thorne 

GENERAL   COMMITTEE^ 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
John  W.  Scott,  Vice-Chairman 
Emerson  B.  Tuttle,  Secretary 
Charles  G.  Dawes  Harold  F.  McCormick 

Charles  H.  Hulburd  Charles  L.  Strobel 

^Resigned  upon  formation  of  Ckicago  Plan  Qjmmission. 
2  Appointed  February  3,  1910. 
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THE   COMMERCIAL  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 

COMMITTEE   ON   LAKE    PARKS 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Harold  F.  McCormick 

Clarence  Buckingham  John  J.  Mitchell 

Charles  H.  Hulburd  John  E.  Wilder 

COMMITTEE    ON   RAILWAY   TERMINALS 

Joy  Morton,  Chairman 
William  E.  Clow  Martin  A.  Ryerson 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  John  G.  Shedd 

Joseph  E.  Otis  Louis  F.  Swift 

COMMITTEE    ON   STREETS   AND    BOULEVARDS 

Clyde  M.  Carr,  Chairman 
John  M.  Clark  Louis  A.  Ferguson 

Charles  H.  Conover  Stanley  Field 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley  John  A.  Spoor 

COMMITTEE   ON   INTERURBAN   ROADWAYS 

Charles  H.  Thorne,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter  Hugh  J.  McBirney 

Henry  J.  Macfarland  Edward  A.  Turner 

COMMITTEE    ON   FINANCE 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Charles  G.  Dawes,  Vice-Chairman 
Charles  L.  Hutchinson  Byron  L,  Smith 

Edwin  A.  Potter  Albert  A.  Sprague 

Walter  H.  Wilson 
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OFFICERS  AND   COMMITTEES 


1908-09 

President Rollin  A.  Keyes 

Vice-President Albert  J.  Earling 

Secretary John  W.  Scott 

Treasurer Edwin  G.  Foreman 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

Rollin  A.  Keyes 

Albert  J.  Earling 

John  W.  Scott 

Edwin  G.  Foreman 
John  V.  Farwell,  Jr.  John  G.  Shedd 

Frank  H.  Jones  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

John  J.  Glessner 

Frederick  Greeley 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

Frank  H.  Jones,  Chairman 
Adolphus  C.  Bartlett  Stanley  Field 

John  W.  G.  Cofran  Emerson  B.  Tuttle 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Theodore  W.  Robinson,  Chairman 
Edward  B.  Butler  Bernard  E.  Sunny 

Edward  F.  Carry  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Clayton  Mark  Charles  H.  Wacker 

COMMITTEE    ON   PUBLIC   HEALTH 

Frank  B.  Noyes,  Chairman 
J.  Ogden  Armour  John  J.  Glessner 

John  V.  Farwell,  Jr.  Harold  F.  McCormick 

Alexander  H.  Re  veil 

COMMITTEE    ON   SMALL   PARKS   AND    PLAYGROUNDS 

Frederick  Greeley,  Chairman 
Clarence  Buckingham  Allen  B.  Pond 
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LAKE   BLUFF   NAVAL   TRAINING    STATION   COMMITTEE 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Chairman 
Alfred  L.  Baker  John  R.  Morron 

Harold  F.  McCormick  Frederic  W.  Upham 

COMMITTEE   ON   GLENWOOD    SCHOOL 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

COMMITTEE   ON   ST.    CHARLES   SCHOOL 

Stanley  Field,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter 

COMMITTEE   ON   STATE   PAWNERS'    SOCIETY 

John  V.  Farwell,  Jr.,  Chairman 

COMMITTEE    ON    PLAN    OF    CHICAGO 
GENERAL   COMMITTEE 

Chairman Charles  D.  Norton 

Vice-Chairman Charles  H.  Wacker 

Secretary Frederic  A.  Delano 

Treasurer Walter  H.  Wilson 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett 

Edward  B.  Butler 
Clyde  M.  Carr  Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

John  V.  Farwell,  Jr.  RoUin  A.  Keyes 

Joy  Morton 

Charles  H.  Thome 

COMMITTEE   ON   LAKE   PARKS 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
Edgar  A.  Bancroft  John  V.  Farwell,  Jr. 

William  L.  Brown  Harold  F.  McCormick 

Charles  G.  Dawes  John  J.  Mitchell 
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COMMITTEE   ON   RAILWAY   TERMINALS 

Joy  Morton,  Chairman 
Adolphus  C.  Bartlett  Martin  A.  Ryerson 

Franklin  MacVeagh  John  G.  Shedd 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  Albert  A.  Sprague 

COMMITTEE   ON   STREETS   AND    BOULEVARDS 

Clyde  M.  Carr,  Chairman 
Charles  H.  Conover  Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley  Frederic  W.  Upham 

James  L.  Houghteling  Charles  H.  Wacker 

COMMITTEE   ON   INTERURBAN   ROADWAYS 

Charles  H.  Thome,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Edward  F.  Carry  Charles  L.  Strobel 

COMMITTEE    ON   FINANCE 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Charles  G.  Dawes  Albert  A.  Sprague 

Charles  L.  Hutchinson  Walter  H.  Wilson 
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1907-08 

President John  V.  Farwell,  Jr. 

Vice-President John  R.  Morron 

Secretary John  W.  Scott 

Treasurer David  R.  Forgan 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

John  V.  Farwell,  Jr. 

John  R.  Morron 

John  W.  Scott 

David  R.  Forgan 
George  E.  Adams  '  Louis  F.  Swift 

Clyde  M.  Carr  John  G.  Shedd 

Charles  H.  Wacker  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

Charles  H.  Wacker,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter  Frank  H.  Jones 

Leslie  Carter  Charles  L.  Strobel 

EDUCATIONAL    COMMITTEE 

Theodore  W.  Robinson,  Chairman 
Thomas  E.  Donnelley  Clayton  Mark 

Granger  Farwell  Bernard  E.  Sunny 

LAKE    BLUFF   NAVAL   TRAINING    STATION    COMMITTEE 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Chairman 
Alfred  L.  Baker  John  R.  Morron 

Harold  F.  McCormick  Frederic  W.  Upham 

COMMITTEE    ON    PUBLIC    HEALTH 

Frank  B.  Noyes,  Chairman 
J.  Ogden  Armour  Harold  F.  McCormick 

John  J.  Glessner  Alexander  H.  Revell 

COMMITTEE    ON   SMALL    PARKS   AND    PLAYGROUNDS 

Frederick  Greeley,  Chairman 
Clarence  Buckingham  Allen  B.  Pond 
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BUILDING    OF   COMFORT    STATION    COMMITTEE 


Edwin  G.  Foreman,  Chairman 
Charles  D.  Norton 


COMMITTEE    ON    PLAN    OF    CHICAGO 
GENERAL   COMMITTEE 

Chairman Charles  D.  Norton 

Vice-Chairman Charles  H.  Wacker 

Secretary Frederic  A.  Delano 

Treasurer Walter  H,  Wilson 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett 
Edward  B.  Butler  John  V.  Farwell,  Jr. 

Clyde  M.  Carr  Joy  Morton 

Charles  H.  Thome 

COMMITTEE   ON   LAKE   FRONT 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
Leslie  Carter  John  V.  Farwell,  Jr. 

Charles  G.  Dawes  Victor  F.  Lawson 

Harold  F.  McCormick 

COMMITTEE    ON   RAILWAY    TERMINALS 

Joy  Morton,  Chairman 
Adolphus  C.  Bartlett  Franklin  MacVeagh 

William  J.  Chalmers  Cyrus  H.  McCormick 

Charles  H.  Hulburd  Martin  A.  Ryerson 

Chauncey  Keep  John  G.  Shedd 

Albert  A.  Sprague 

COMMITTEE   ON   BOULEVARD   TO    CONNECT   NORTH   AND 
SOUTH    SIDES 

Clyde  M.  Carr,  Chairman 
Charles  H.  Conover  Charles  H.  Thome 

James  L.  Houghtelmg  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Albert  A.  Sprague  II  Charles  H.  Wacker 
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COMMITTEE   ON   INTERURBAN   ROADWAYS 

Charles  H.  Thome,  Chairman 
Enos  M.  Barton  Frederick  Greeley 

COMMITTEE   ON   FINANCE 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Charles  G.  Dawes  Albert  A.  Sprague 

Charles  L.  Hutchinson  Walter  H.  Wilson 
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Membership 

of 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  ORGANIZED  1877 

THE  MERCHANTS  CLUB,  ORGANIZED   1896 

UNITED  1907 


ACTIVE   MEMBERS 

1917  Sewell  L.  Avery 

President  United  States  Gypsum  Co. 

1899     Alfred  L.  Baker 

Alfred  L.  Baker  &  Co. 

1898     Edgar  A.  Bancroft 

General  Counsel  and  Director  International  Harvester  Co. 

1902     Eugene  J.  Buffington  V'^ 

President  Illinois  Steel  Co. 

1918  Leonard  A.  Busby  ^y^ 

President  Chicago  City  Railway  Company        "^ 

1896     Edward  B.  Butler  ,y/^ 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Butler  Brothers  ^ 

1913  H.  M.  Byllesby  ^>^ 

President  H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Co.  ^ 

1914  Augustus  A.  Carpenter 

Vice-President  Ayer  &  Lord  Tie  Co. 

1896     Benjamin  Carpenter 

President  Geo.  B.  Carpenter  &  Co. 

1906     Clyde  M.  Carr 

President  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son 

1904     Edward  F.  Carry  V^ 

President  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company 

1901  William  E.  Clow 

President  James  B.  Clow  &  Sons 

1898     Alfred  Cowles 

332  South  La  Salle  Street 

1915  Richard  T.  Crane,  Jr. 

President  Crane  Company 

1914  Joseph  M.  Cudahy 

First  Vice-President  Sinclair  Oil  &  Refining  Corporation 

1902  Charles  G.  Dawes  \>^ 

President  Central  Trust  Company  of  Illinois        r 

1915  Rufus  C.  Dawes 

Public  Utilities 

1911     Albert  B.  Dick 

President  A.  B.  Dick  Co. 
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1902    Thomas  E.  Donnelley 

President  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co. 

1898  Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

President  B.  A.  Eckhart  Milling  Co. 

1913     Howard  Elting 

President  Heath  &  Milligan  Mfg.  Co. 

1902     Francis  C.  Farwell 

Treasurer  John  V.  Farwell  Co. 

1896  John  V.  Farwell 

President  John  V.  Farwell  Co. 

1906     Samuel  M.  Felton 

President  Chicago  Great  Western  R.  R.  Co. 

1899  Louis  A.  Ferguson 

Vice-President  Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 

1906     Stanley  Field 

Capitalist 

1902     David  R.  Forgan 

President  National  City  Bank  of  Chicago 

1884     John  J.  Glessner 

Vice-President  International  Harvester  Co. 

1913  Richard  C.  Hall 

Western  Selling  Agent  United  States  Rubber  Co. 

1897  Ernest  A.  Hamill 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Corn  Exchange  National  Bank 

1916  Albert  W.  Harris  .       ' 

President  Harris  Trust  &  Savings  Bank    ^ 

1914  James  O.  Heyworth 

M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  General  Contractor 

1915  Hale  Holden 

President  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R. 

1913     Edmund  D.  Hulbert 

President  Merchants  Loan  &  Trust  Co. 
President  Illinois  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 
President  Corn  Exchange  National  Bank, 

1917  Edward  N.  Hurley 

Manufacturer 

1882     Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

Vice-President  Corn  Exchange  National  Bank 

1896     Rollin  A.  Keyes 

President  Franklin  MacVeagh  &  Co. 

1915     Robert  P.  Lamont 

President  American  Steel  Foundries 

1899     Victor  F.  Lawson 

President  The  Chicago  Daily  News  Co. 
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ACTIVE  MEMBERS 


1919     Alex.  Legge 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager  International  Harvester  Co. 

1897  Hugh  J.  McBirney 

Assistant  Manager  National  Lead  Co. 

1885     Cyrus  H.  McCormick 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  International  Harvester  Co. 

1898  Harold  F.  McCormick 

President  International  Harvester  Co. 

1904     Medill  McCormick 

1116  Century  Building 

1899  Hiram  R.  McCullough 

Vice-President  Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry.  Co. 

1916  Donald  R.  McLennan 

Marsh  &  McLennan 

1901     Clayton  Mark 

Vice-President  National  Malleable  Castings  Co. 

1912  Charles  H.  Markham 

President  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company 

1896     Arthur  Meeker  i/" 

Vice-President  Armour  &  Co.  ^ 

1901     George  Merry  weather 

606  Straus  Building 

1901     Joy  Morton 

Joy  Morton  &  Co. 

1906     Mark  Morton 

President  Western  Cold  Storage  Co. 

1904     Joseph  E.  Otis 

Vice-President  Central  Trust  Company  of  Illinois. 

1914     Clarence  S.  Pellet 

Fire  Insurance 

1917  Charles  Piez 

President  and  Treasurer  Link  Belt  Company 

1914     John  T.  Pirie 

Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co. 

1901     Allen  B.  Pond 

Pond  &  Pond 

1913  H.  H.  Porter 

1005  First  National  Bank  Building 

1896     Alexander  H.  Revell 

President  Alexander  H.  Revell  &  Co. 

1910     George  M.  Reynolds 

President  The  Continental  and  Commercial  National  Bank  of 
Chicago 
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1912     Harrison  B.  Riley  \^ 

President  Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Co.     ^ 

1903  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

First  Vice-President  Illinois  Steel  Co. 

1910     Julius  Rosenwald 

President  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

1888     Martin  A.  Ryerson 

134  S.  La  Salle  Street 

1920     George  E.  Scott 

Vice-President  American  Steel  Foundries. 

1905  John  W.  Scott 

Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co. 

1896  Louis  A.  Seeberger 

Louis  A.  Seeberger  &  Co. 

1897  John  G.  Shedd 

President  Marshall  Field  &  Co 

1915     James  Simpson 

Vice-President  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  ^ 

1915     Solomon  A.  Smith  ^^ 

President  The  Northern  Trust  Company    ^ 

1904  Walter  B.  Smith 

50  South  La  Salle  Street 

1903     Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

Vice-President  Sprague,  Warner  &  Co. 

1920     Silas  H.  Strawn 

38  South  Dearborn  Street 

1919     Robert  W.  Stewart 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana 

1919     John  Stuart 

Vice-President  Quaker  Oats  Co. 

1900     Bernard  E.  Sunny 

President  Chicago  Telephone  Co. 

1906  Edward  F.  Swift 

Vice-President  Swift  &  Co. 

1902     Charles  H.  Thorne 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

1917     Robert  J.  Thorne 

President  Montgomery  Ward  &  Company 

1899     Frederic  W.  Upham 

President  Consumers  Company 

1897     Charles  H.  Wacker 

Real  Estate 
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1915  Ezra  J.  Warner 

Vice  President  and  Secretary  Sprague,  Warner  &  Co. 

1916  Frank  O.  Wetmore 

President  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 

1912     Harry  A.  Wheeler 

Vice  President  Union  Trust  Co. 

1905     John  E.  Wilder 

President  Wilder  &  Co. 

1916     Oliver  T.  Wilson 

Wilson  Brothers 

1919     Thomas  E.  Wilson 

President  Wilson  and  Co. 

1896     Walter  H.  Wilson 

Walter  H.  Wilson  &  Co. 

1918     Wallace  C.  Winter 

Broker — Farnum,  Winter  &  Co. 


ASSOCIATE   MEMBERS 
1899     Arthur  T.  Aldis 

Real  Estate 

1901     J.  Ogden  Armour 

President  Armour  &  Co. 

1889     Edward  E.  Ayer 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Ayer  &  Lord  Tie  Co. 

1882     Adolphus  C.  Bartlett 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  &  Co. 

1901  William  L.  Brown 

President  Pickands,  Brown  &  Co. 

1894     William  J.  Chalmers 

Manufacturer 

1899     Rensselaer  W.  Cox 

President  Pioneer  Cooperage  Co. 

1904     J.  J.  Dau 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Reid,  Murdoch  &  Co. 

1897     Albert  J.  Earling 

Member  of  Board  of  Directors  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway  Co. 

1902  James  B.  Forgan 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 

1878     Marvin  Hughitt 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry.  Co. 
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1900     Charles  H.  Hulburd 

President  Elgin  National  Watch  Co. 

1899  Samuel  Insull 

President  Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 

1898  David  B.  Jones 

President  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co. 

1900  Chauncey  Keep 

112  West  Adams  Street 

1897  Alexander  A.  McCormick 

Alderman 

1896     John  J.  Mitchell 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors   Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank. 
Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Merchants  Loan  &  Trust  Co. 

1902     Edwin  A.  Potter 

76  West  Monroe  Street 

1899  John  A.  Spoor 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Union  Stock  Yard  and  Transit  Co. 

1896     Charles  L.  Strobel 

President  Strobel  Steel  Construction  Co. 

1901  Louis  F.  Swift 

President  Swift  &  Co. 

NON-RESIDENT  MEMBERS 

1896     Nelson  P.  Bigelow  1880     The    Right    Hon. 

Bigelow,  Arkansas  Lord  Leith  of  Fy vie 

1896     Richard  M.  Bissell  Scotland 

Hartford  1898     Robert  T.  Lincoln 

1895  Robert  C.  Clowry  Washington.  D.  c. 

New  York  1878     Franklin  MacVeagh 

1902  Charles  R.  Crane  Washington,  D.  C. 

New  York  1896     John  F.  Morron 
1902     Frederic  A.  Delano  New  York 

Washington,  D.  C.  1902     Charles  D.  Norton 
1880     Lyman  J.  Gage  New  York 

Point  Loma,  Cal.  1902     Frank  B.  Noyes 
1902     John  F.  Harris  Washington,  D.  C. 

New  York  1899     James  Gamble 

1898  Charles  H.  Hodges  Rogers 

Detroit  New  York 

1902     Edward  D.  Kenna  1896     H.  Gordon  Selfridge 

New  York  London 

1896  William  Kent  1894     Melville  E.  Stone 

Kentfield,  Cal.  New  York 
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DECEASED  MEMBERS 


RETIRED  MEMBERS 

1877     William  A.  Fuller 
1877     Henry  J.  Macfarland 


DECEASED  IVIEMBERS 

Solomon  Albert  Smith November,  1879 

Edward  Swan  Stickney March,  1880 

James  Monroe  Walker January,  1881 

Richard  C.  Meldrum April,  1881 

George  Armour June,  1881 

John  Clark  Coonley October,  1882 

Charles  Palmer  Kellogg April,  1883 

Anson  Stager March,  1885 

John  Winkinson  McGenniss May,  1885 

George  Clinton  Clarke April,  1887 

Martin  Ryerson September,  1887 

John  Crerar October,  1889 

William  Eraerson  Strong April,  1891 

Uri  Balcom November,  1893 

John  Burroughs  Drake November,  1895 

Charles  Mather  Henderson January,  1896 

Edson  Keith November,  1896 

James  Wheeler  Oakley January,  1897 

Henry  Baldwin  Stone July,  1897 

George  Mortimer  Pullman October,  1897 

Louis  Wampold February,  1898 

Henry  William  King April,  1898 

John  DeKoven April,  1898 

William  Charles  Dustin  Grannis     .      .      .        August,  1898 

Robert  Alexander  Waller February,  1899 

George  Walker  Meeker April,  1899 

Charles  Fargo October,  1900 

Philip  Danforth  Armour  .      .      .       January,  1901 
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John  Wesley  Doane March 

Alexander  Caldwell  McClurg April 

John  Spragins  Hannah July 

Anthony  Frederick  Seeberger July 

John  James  Janes August 

Dunlap  Smith December 

Nathaniel  Kellogg  Fairbank March 

Charles  Benjamin  Farwell    ....         September 

William  Taylor  Baker October 

William  Gold  Hibbard October 

Elias  Taylor  Watkins December 

Christoph  Hotz January 

Hermon  Beardsley  Butler February 

Eugene  Gary March 

Levi  Zeigler  Leiter June 

George  Clarke  Walker April 

Elbridge  Gerry  Keith May 

Graeme  Stewart June 

Rockwell  King July 

William  Chisholm December 

Marshall  Field January 

William  Rainey  Harper January, 

Peter  Schuttler September, 

James  Herron  Eckels April 

Orrin  Woodward  Potter May 

John  M.  Durand November. 

Francis  Bolles  Peabody January, 

Andrew  Brown August^ 

Leslie  Carter September, 

Charles  Frederick  Kimball January 

Otho  S.  A.  Sprague February, 

Charles  Leffingwell  Bartlett       ....         March 

Turlington  W.  Harvey September 

Thomas  Murdoch December 

Henry  Homes  Porter March 
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DECEASED  MEMBERS 


Erskine  Mason  Phelps May,  1910 

James  Lawrence  Houghteling July,  1910 

Paul  Morton January,  1911 

Joseph  Tilton  Bowen March,  1911 

Augustus  Alvord  Carpenter  September,  1911 

Robert  Mather October,  1911 

Richard  T.  Crane January,  1912 

John  W.  G.  Cofran January,  1912 

Frederick  Greeley January,  1912 

James  T.  Harahan January,  1912 

Daniel  H.  Burnham June,  1912 

Arthur  D.  Wheeler August,  1912 

Thies  J.  Lefens April,  1913 

Clarence  Buckingham August,  1913 

EHphalet  W.  Blatchford January,  1914 

Byron  L.  Smith March,  1914 

Franklin  H.  Head June,  1914 

William  S.  Warren August,  1914 

Darius  Miller August,  1914 

Albert  Arnold  Sprague January,  1915 

Norman  B.  Ream February,  1915 

William  H.  Rand June,  1915 

Edwin  G.  Foreman August,  1915 

Charles  H.  Conover November,  1915 

Charles  R.  Corwith December,  1915 

Henry  Baird  Favill February,  1916 

Enos  M.  Barton May,  1916 

WiHiam  A.  Gardner May,  1916 

Murry  Nelson January,  1917 

Edward  A.  Turner June,  1917 

George  E.  Adams October,  1917 

Homer  A.  Stillwell June,  1918 

John  M.  Clark August,  1918 

Harlow  N.  Higinbotham April,  1919 

Granger  Farwell May,  1919 
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J.  Harley  Bradley June,  1919 

La  Verne  W.  Noyes July,  1919 

Edward  P.  Ripley February,  1920 

Frank  H.  Armstrong February,  1920 
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Officers 

of 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  ORGANIZED  1877 

THE  MERCHANTS  CLUB,  ORGANIZED   1896 

UNITED  1907 


OFFICERS 
PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

1877-1907 

Levi  Z.  Leiter 1877-1878 

John  W.  Doane 1878-1879 

John  W.  Doane 1879-1880 

Orrin  W.  Potter 1880-1881 

Albert  A.  Sprague 1881-1882 

Augustus  A.  Carpenter 1882-1883 

John  M.  Clark 1883-1884 

Franklin  MacVeagh 1884-1885 

Lyman  J.  Gage     ....  1885-1886 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett       .  1886-1887 

Eliphalet  W.  Blatchford 1887-1888 

Charles  L.  Hutchinson 1888-1889 

Elbridge  G.  Keith 1889-1890 

Marvin  Hughitt 1890-1891 

Turlington  W.  Harvey .  1891-1892 

Alexander  C.  McClurg 1892-1893 

William  T.  Baker 1893-1894 

Henry  W.  King 1894-1895 

Francis  B.  Peabody 1895-1896 

John  J.  Glessner 1896-1897 

Eugene  Gary 1897-1898 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick 1898-1899 

William  J.  Chalmers 1899-1900 

WilHam  A.  Fuller 1900-1901 

David  B.  Jones 1901-1902 

Martin  A.  Ryerson 1902-1903 

J.  Harley  Bradley 1903-1904 

Edward  B.  Butler 1904-1905 

George  E.  Adams 1905-1906 


THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 

PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  MERCHANTS  CLUB 

1896-1907 

John  V.  Farwell,  Jr 1896-1897 

John  V.  Farwell,  Jr 1897-1898 

Harry  G.  Self  ridge 1898-1899 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft 1899-1900 

Hermon  B.  Butler 1900-1901 

Richard  M.  Bissell 1901-1902 

Alexander  A.  McCormick 1902-1903 

Walter  H.  Wilson 1903-1904 

Alfred  L.  Baker 1904-1905 

Charles  H.  Wacker 1905-1906 

Charles  D.  Norton 1906-1907 

PRESIDENTS  OF  THE   COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

1907-1920 

John  V.  Farwell 1907-1908 

Rollin  A.  Keyes 1908-1909 

Theodore  W.  Robinson 1909-1910 

David  R.  Forgan 1910-1911 

Frederic  A.  Delano 1911-1912 

Clyde  M.  Carr 1912-1913 

Benjamin  Carpenter 1913-1914 

Bernard  E.  Sunny 1914-1915 

John  W.  Scott 1915-1916 

James  B.  Forgan 1916-1917 

Harrison  B.  Riley 1917-1918 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley 1918-1919 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft 1919-1920 

Howard  Elting 1920-1921 

VICE-PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

1877-1907 

John  W.  Doane 1877-1878 

Anson  Stager 1878-1879 

Nathaniel  K.  Fairbank 1879-1880 
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Albert  A.  Sprague 1880-1881 

Murry  Nelson 1881-1882 

Marvin  Hughitt 1882-1883 

George  M.  Pullman 1883-1884 

George  M.  Pullman 1884-1885 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett 1885-1886 

Eliphalet  W.  Blatehford 1886-1887 

Charles  L.  Hutchinson 1887-1888 

Elbridge  G.  Keith 1888-1889 

Marvin  Hughitt 1889-1890 

Turlington  W.  Harvey 1890-1891 

Alexander  C.  McClurg 1891-1892 

WilHam  T.  Baker 1892-1893 

John  B.  Drake 1893-1894 

George  C.  Walker 1894-1895 

Henry  B.  Stone 1895-1896 

Eugene  Gary 1896-1897 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick 1897-1898 

H.  N.  Higinbotham 1898-1899 

Martin  A.  Ryerson 1899-1900 

David  B.  Jones 1900-1901 

Edward  E.  Ayer 1901-1902 

J.  Harley  Bradley 1902-1903 

Edward  B.  Butler 1903-1904 

George  E.  Adams 1904-1905 

John  V.  Farwell,  Jr 1905-1906 


VICE-PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  MERCHANTS  CLUB 


1896-1907 


Dunlap  Smith 
Dunlap  Smith 
Leslie  Carter    . 
Rollin  A.  Keyes 
Graeme  Stewart 
Arthur  Meeker 
Louis  A.  Seeberger 
Alexander  H.  Revell 


1896-1897 
1897-1898 
1898-1899 
1899-1900 
1900-1901 
1901-1902 
1902-1903 
1903-1904 
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Charles  H.  Wacker 1904-1905 

Frank  H.  Armstrong 1905-1906 

John  R.  Morron 1906-1907 

VICE-PRESIDENTS  OF  THE   COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

1907-1920 

John  R.  Morron 1907-1908 

Albert  J.  Earling 1908-1909 

Bernard  E.  Sunny 1909-1910 

Frank  H.Jones 1910-1911 

Frank  H.  Armstrong 1911-1912 

Bernard  A.  Eckhart 1912-1913 

Charles  H.  Thorne 1913-1914 

WilHam  L.  Brown 1914-1915 

Victor  F.  Lawson 1915-1916 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley 1916-1917 

Louis  A.  Ferguson 1917-1918 

Edmund  D.  Hulbert 1918-1919 

Frank  O.  Wetmore 1919-1920 

James  O.  Heyworth 1920-1921 

TREASURERS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

1877-1907 

Murry  Nelson 1877-1878 

Murry  Nelson 1878-1879 

Murry  Nelson 1879-1880 

Murry  Nelson 1880-1881 

William  T.  Baker 1881-1882 

Anthony  F.  Seeberger 1882-1883 

Anthony  F.  Seeberger 1883-1884 

John  B.  Drake 1884-1885 

Louis  Wampold 1885-1886 

Charles  L.  Hutchinson 1886-1887 

William  Munro 1887-1888 

William  Munro 1888-1889 

William  Munro 1889-1890 

Harlow  N.  Higinbotham 1890-1891 
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Henry  J.  Macfarland 1891-1892 

Henry  J.  Macfarland 1892-1893 

Henry  J.  Macfarland       .      .    • 1893-1894 

Henry  J.  Macfarland 1894-1895 

Henry  J.  Macfarland 1895-1896 

Henry  J.  Macfarland 1896-1897 

Henry  J.  Macfarland 1897-1898 

Henry  J.  Macfarland 1898-1899 

Henry  J.  Macfarland 1899-1900 

Henry  J.  Macfarland 1900-1901 

Charles  F.  Kimball 1901-1902 

Charles  F.  Kimball 1902-1903 

Charles  F.  Kimball 1903-1904 

Elbridge  G.  Keith 1904-1905 

Ernest  A.  Hamill 1905-1906 

TREASURERS  OF  THE  MERCHANTS  CLUB 

1896-1907 

Charles  R.  Corwith 1896-1897 

Charles  R.  Corwith 1897-1898 

Nelson  P.  Bigelow 1898-1899 

Nelson  P.  Bigelow 1899-1900 

Edwin  G.  Foreman 1900-1901 

Alfred  L.  Baker 1901-1902 

Alfred  L.  Baker 1902-1903 

Harold  F.  McCormick 1903-1904 

Reuben  H.  Donnelley 1904-1905 

David  R.  Forgan 1905-1906 

WiUiam  E.  Clow 1906-1907 

TREASURERS  OF  THE   COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

1907-1920 

David  R.  Forgan 1907-1908 

Edwin  G.  Foreman 1908-1909 

Charles  G.  Dawes 1909-1910 

Francis  C.  Farwell 1910-1911 

John  J.  Mitchell         1911-1912 
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Stanley  Field 1912-1913 

Albert  A.  Sprague,  II 1913-1914 

Arthur  Meeker • 1914-1915 

Edmund  D.  Hulbert 1915-1916 

Joseph  E.  Otis 1916-1917 

Homer  A.  Stillwell 1917-1918 

John  E.  Wilder 1918-1919 

Robert  J.  Thome 1919-1920 

Solomon  A.  Smith 1920-1921 

SECRETARIES  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

1877-1907 

George  C.  Clarke 1877-1878 

George  C.  Clarke              1878-1879 

George  C.  Clarke              1879-1880 

George  C.  Clarke 1880-1881 

George  C.  Clarke              1881-1882 

George  C.  Clarke              1882-1883 

George  C.  Clarke 1883-1884 

George  C.  Clarke              1884-18^5 

John  J.  Janes  .      .                  1885-1886 

John  J.  Janes  1886-1887 

John  J.  Janes  1887-1888 

John  J.  Janes  1888-1889 

John  J.  Janes  1889-1890 

John  J.  Janes 1890-1891 

John  J.  Janes  1891-1892 

John  J.  Janes 1892-1893 

John  J.  Janes 1893-1894 

John  J.  Janes 1894-1895 

John  J.  Janes 1895-1896 

John  J.  Janes 1896-1897 

John  J.  Janes 1897-1898 

John  J.  Janes  1898-1899 

John  J.  Janes 1899-1900 

John  J.  Janes 1900-1901 

RoHin  A.  Keyes 1901-1902 
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Rollin  A.  Keyes 1902-1903 

Rollin  A.  Keyes 1903-1904 

Charles  H.  Hulburd 1904-1905 

Benjamin  Carpenter 1905-1906 

SECRETARIES  OF  THE  MERCHANTS  CLUB 

1896-1907 

Walter  H.  Wilson 1896-1897 

Walter  H.  Wilson 1897-1898 

Walter  H.  Wilson 1898-1899 

Alexander  A.  McCormick 1899-1900 

Hugh  J.  McBirney 1900-1901 

Benjamin  Carpenter 1901-1902 

W.  Vernon  Booth 1902-1903 

Frank  H.  Armstrong 1903-1904 

Charles  D.  Norton 1904-1905 

Charles  D.  Norton 1905-1906 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley 1906-1907 

SECRETARIES  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

1907-1920 

John  W.  Scott 1907-1908 

John  W.  Scott 1908-1909 

Homer  A.  Stillwell 1909-1910 

Edward  F.  Carry 1910-1911 

Edward  F.  Carry 1911-1912 

Walter  B.  Smith 1912-1913 

Walter  B.  Smith 1913-1914 

Louis  A.  Seeberger 1914-1915 

Louis  A.  Seeberger 1915-1916 

Alfred  Cowles 1916-1917 

Alfred  Cowles 1917-1918 

Rufus  C.  Dawes 1918-1919 

Rufus  C.  Dawes 1919-1920 

Sewell  L.  Avery 1920-1921 
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Subjects  of  Meetings 

of 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  ORGANIZED  1877 

THE   MERCHANTS  CLUB,  ORGANIZED   1896 

UNITED  1907 


SUBJECTS  OF  MEETINGS  OF 
THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 

1907 
George  E.  Adams,  President 
April  6. — One  Hundred  and  Ninety-sixth  Regular  Meeting. 
The  City  and  the  State. 

RT.  HONORABLE  JAMES  BRYCE,  BRITISH  AMBASSADOR. 

April  27. — One  Hundred  and  Ninety-seventh  Regular  and 
Twenty-ninth  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

Plan  of  Chicago. 
General  Discussion. 

1907-08 
John  V.  Farwell,  Jr.,  President 
May  31. — Special  Meeting. 

Formal  Dinner  in  honor  of  General  Baron  Kuroki. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  A.  W.  GREELY,  U.  S.  A.,  COMMANDER  OF  THE  NORTHERN 
DIVISION.      HONORABLE  GEORGE  E.  ADAMS. 

November  9. — One  Hundred  and  Ninety-eighth  Regular 
Meeting. 

The  Effect  of  Industrial  Education  upon  the  German 
Empire. 

DR.  K.  G.  RUDOLPH  LEONARD,  JR.,  UNIVERSITY  OF  BRESLAU. 

The  Effect  of  Industrial  Education  upon  Labor. 

JOHN    GOLDEN,    PRESIDENT    UNITED    TEXTILE    WORKERS    OF    AMERICA. 

Possibilities  of  Industrial  Education  in  America. 

HENRY     S.     PRITCHETT,     PRESIDENT     CARNEGIE     FOUNDATION     FOR    THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  TEACHING. 
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December  14. — One  Hundred  and  Ninety-ninth  Regular 
Meeting. 
Public  Domain. — Department  of  the  Interior. 

HONORABLE   ETHAN   A.    HITCHCOCK,    EX-SECEETARY   OF   THE   INTERIOR. 

Forestry,  Irrigation  and  Public  Lands. 

GEORGE  H.  MAXWELL,  EXECUTIVE  CHAIRMAN  THE  NATIONAL   IRRIGATION 
ASSOCIATION. 

January  11. — ^Two  Hundredth  Regular  Meeting. 

The  Principles  of  Infection  and  the  Tuberculosis  Prob- 
lem. 

DR.  L.  HEKTOEN,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMORIAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  INFECTIOUS 

DISEASES. 

DR.  HENRY  BAIRD  FAVILL. 

DR.  FRANK  BILLINGS. 

DR.  WILLIAM  A.  EVANS,  COMMISSIONER  OF  HEALTH  OF  CHICAGO. 

January  25. — Two  Hundred  and  First  Regular  Meeting. 

CLOSED    MEETING. 

Plan  of  Chicago. 
General  Discussion. 

March  14. — ^Two  Hundred  and  Second  Regular  Meeting. 
The  Government  and  Business. 

WOODROW  WILSON,  LL.  D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY. 

April  4. — ^Two  Hundred  and  Third  Regular  Meeting. 
Formal  Dinner  in  honor  of  the  Honorable  William  H. 
Taft,  Secretary  of  War. 

May  2. — Two  Hundred  and  Fourth  Regular  and  Thirtieth 
Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

1908-09 
RoLLiN  A.  Keyes,  President 
November  3. — Special  Meeting. 

Informal  Dinner  to  receive  returns  of  election. 
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November  14. — ^Two  Hundred  and  Fifth  Regular  Meeting. 
The  Public  Schools  of  Our  Large  Cities;  Their  Admin- 
istration and  Curriculum. 

JOHN  H.   FINIiEY,   LL.  D.,    PRESIDENT   OF  THE   COLLEGE   OF   THE   CITY   OF 
NEW   YORK. 

December  12. — Two  Hundred  and  Sixth  Regular  Meeting. 
The  Psychologist  and  the  Practical  Life. 

PROFESSOR  HUGO  MUNSTERBERG  OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

January  9. — Two  Hundred  and  Seventh  Regular  Meeting 
Parole,  Probation  and  Indeterminate  Sentence. 

MAJOR  R.  W.  CLAUGHRY  OF  FT.  LEAVENWORTH. 
JUDGE  ALBERT  C.  BARNES  OF  CHICAGO. 
JUDGE  JULIAN  W.  MACK  OF  CHICAGO. 
JUDGE  CHARLES  S.  CUTTING  OF  CHICAGO. 

February  13. — Two  Hundred  and  Eighth  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 
The  People  and  the  Courts. 

MR.  EDGAR  A.  BANCROFT. 

April  10. — Two  Hundred  and  Ninth  Regular  and  Thirty- 
first  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED    MEETING. 

Club  guests  of  Mr.  John  J.  Glessner  at  his  home,  1800 
Prairie  Avenue. 

1909-10 
Theodore  W.  Robinson,  President 
June  5. — Special  Meeting. 

Formal  Dinner  in  honor  of  The  Honorable  Franklin 
MacVeagh,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  The  Hon- 
orable Jacob  M.  Dickinson,  Secretary  of  War. 

September  16. — Special  Meeting. 

Luncheon  in  honor  of  William  Howard  Taft,  President 
of  the  United  States. 
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November  6. — Two  Hundred  and  Tenth  Regular  Meeting. 
The  Work  of  the  National  Monetary  Commission. 

SENATOR  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH. 

December. — Omitted . 

January  8. — Two  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Regular  Meeting. 
The  Presentation  of  the  Plan  of  Chicago. 

MR.  CHARLES  D.  NORTON. 
MR.  CHARLES  H.  WACKER. 
ALDERMAN  BERNARD  W.  SNOW. 

February  19. — Two  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Regular  Meeting. 
Employers'  Liability  and  Industrial  Insurance. 

THE  HONORABLE  CHARLES  NAGEL,  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR. 
GEORGE  M.  GILLETTE,  MEMBER  OF  MINNESOTA  EMPLOYEES*  COMPENSA- 
TION  COMMISSION. 

March  26. — ^Two  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Regular  Meeting. 
A  Federal  Immigration  Station  in  Chicago. 

SENATOR  WILLIAM  P.  DILLINGHAM,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  IMMIGRA- 
TION  COMMISSION. 

JUDGE  JULIAN  W.  MACK,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  LEAGUE  FOR  THE  PROTECTION 
OF   IMMIGRANTS. 

April  9. — ^Two    Hundred    and    Fourteenth    Regular    and 
Thirty-second  Annual  Meeting. 
closed  meeting. 

1910-11 
David  R.  Forgan,  President 
June  4. — Special  Meeting. 

Informal  Dinner  in  honor  of  The  Commercial  Club  of 
Cincinnati. 

November  12. — Two    Hundred    and    Fifteenth    Regular 
Meeting. 

CLOSED   meeting:    The   Commercial   Club:    Its   Past, 
Present,  and  Future. 

MR.  JOHN  J.  GLESSNER. 
MR.  FRANK  H.  JONES. 
MR.  ALFRED  L.  BAKER. 
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December  10. — Two    Hundred    and    Sixteenth    Regular 
Meeting. 
Government  of  Cities  by  Commission. 

JOHN  MACVICAR,  MEMBER  OF  THE  COMMISSION  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CITY 

OF   DES   MOINES,  IOWA. 

H.  BALDWIN  RICE,  MAYOR  OF  THE  CITY  OF  HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 

WALTER  H.  WILSON,  COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  CITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

January  26. — ^Two    Hundred    and    Seventeenth    Regular 
Meeting. 

Increasing  Cost  of  Armaments  and  Rising  Cost  of 
Living. 

HONORABLE  W.  BOURKE  COCKRAN,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

February  25. — Two    Hundred    and    Eighteenth    Regular 
Meeting. 
The  Aldrich  Plan  for  Banking  Legislation. 

FRANK  A.  VANDERLIP,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  OF  NEW 
YORK. 

March  . — Omitted . 

April  8. — Two    Hundred    and    Nineteenth    Regular    and 
Thirty-third  Annual  Meeting. 
closed  meeting. 

1911-12 
Frederic  A.  Delano,  President 
October  10. — Special  Closed  Meeting. 

Exhibition  of  material  on  industrial  education  collected 
in  Europe  by  Dr.  Edwin  G.  Cooley,  Educational  Ad- 
viser of  the  Club. 

November  11. — Two    Hundred    and    Twentieth    Regular 
Meeting. 
Vocational  Education. 

HERMAN  SCHNEIDER,  PH.  D.,  DEAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI. 

CHARLES  H.  WINSLOW,  SPECIAL  AGENT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  LABOR,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR. 
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November  21. — Special  Closed  Meeting. 

Report   on   Investigation    of    Industrial    Education   in 
Europe. 

EDWIN  G.  COOLEY,  LL.  D.,  EDUCATIONAL  ADVISER  OF  THE  CLUB. 

Industrial  and  Technical  Education. 

MR.  RICHARD  T.  CRANE. 

General  Discussion. 

December  9. — Two    Hundred    and    Twenty-first   Regular 
Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

The  Trusts. 

MR.  ALFRED  L.  BAKER. 

Vocational  Education. 

MR.  WILLIAM  L.  BROWN. 

Some  Phases  of  the  Club's  Activity  in  the  Work  of  Its 
Committees. 

MR.  CLYDE  M.  CARR. 

Optimism. 

MR.  JOHN  J.  GLESSNER. 

The  Welfare  of  Chicago. 

MR.  CHARLES  L.  HUTCHINSON. 

Public  Service  Corporations. 

MR.  SAMUEL  INSULL. 

Currency  Legislation  and  Currency  Reform. 

MR.  GEORGE  M.  REYNOLDS. 

Co-operation. 

MR.  JOHN  W.  SCOTT. 

Business. 

MR.  LOUIS  F.  SWIFT. 

Industrial  Insurance. 

MR.  CHARLES  H.  THORNE. 

January  13. — Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-second  Regular 
Meeting. 

The  Welfare  of  the  Children. 
How  to  Prevent  Delinquency. 

MRS.    JOSEPH    T.    BOWEN,    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    JUVENILE    PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCLA.TION. 
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The  Funds  to  Parents  Act  and  How  to  Treat  Delin- 
quency. 

HON.    MERRITT    W.    PINCKNEY,    CHIEF   JUSTICE    OF   THE    CIRCUIT    COURT 
OF  COOK  COUNTY  AND  JUDGE  OF  THE  JUVENILE  COURT. 

February  10. — ^Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  Regular 
Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

The  Trust  Problem. 

MR.  EDGAR  A.  BANCROFT. 

Taxation. 

MR.  ADOLPHUS  C.  BARTLETT. 

The  Lake  Front  Improvement. 

MR.  EDWARD  B.  BUTLER. 

Supervision  of  the  Trusts. 

MR.  DAVID  R.  FORGAN. 

Industrial  Education. 

MR.  THEODORE  W.  ROBINSON. 

The  Panama  Canal. 

MR.  JOHN  E.  WILDER. 

March  16. — Two    Hundred    and    Twenty-fourth   Regular 
Meeting. 
Education  for  National  Efficiency. 

GEORGE   E.    VINCENT,    LL.  D.,    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY   OF   MIN- 
NESOTA. 

April  13. — Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Regular  and 
Thirty-fourth  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

Discussion  of  Reform  of  Taxation  in  Illinois. 

1912-13 
Clyde  M.  Carr,  President 
May  6. — Special  Closed  Meeting. 

Report  of  Committee  Appointed  to  Consider  the  Ad- 
visability of  the  Club  Taking  Action  Looking  to  the  Re- 
form of  Revenue  Laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
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November  9. — ^Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  Regular 
Meeting. 

Necessary  Reforms  in  the  System  of  State  Taxation  in 
Illinois. 

Why  There  is  Urgent  Need  of  Reform. 

MR.  JOHN  P.  WILSON. 

Fundamental  Condition  of  Achieving  Reform. 

DR.  EDMUND  J.  JAMES,  PRESIDENT  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Necessary  Changes  in  Administration  to  Secure  Per- 
manent Reform. 

MR.  HARRISON  B.  RILEY,   PRESIDENT  CHICAGO  TITLE  4  TRUST  COMPANY. 

December  14. — Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh  Regu- 
lar Meeting. 
What  is  Progress  in  Politics? 

DR.    NICHOLAS   MURRAY   BUTLER,    PRESIDENT   COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY. 

January  11. — Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-eighth  Regular 
Meeting. 
The  Business  Future  of  the  Country. 

GOVERNOR  WOODROW  WILSON, 

President-Elect  of  the  United  States. 

February  8. — Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  Regular 
Meeting. 

CLOSED    MEETING. 

Federal  Immigration  Station  in  Chicago. 

MR.  JOHN  E.  WILDER. 

Revision  of  Illinois  Taxation  Laws. 

MR.  BERNARD  A.  ECKHART. 

Vocational  Education. 

MR.  CLAYTON  MARK. 
MR.  EDWIN  G.  COOLEY. 
MR.  EDWARD  F.  CARRY. 
MR.  ALLEN  B.  POND. 

Plan  of  Chicago. 

MR.  EDWARD  B.  BUTLER. 

Stereopticon  Lecture. 

MR.  WALTER  D.  MOODY. 
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March  8. — ^Two  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Regular  Meeting. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior. 

HON.  WALTER  L.  FISHER,  SECRETARY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Stereopticon  Views  and  Moving  Pictures  Illustrative  of  the  Scope  and 
Work  of  The  Department  of  the  Interior. 

MR.  C.  J.  BLANCHARD,  OF  THE  RECLAMATION  SERVICE. 

April  25. — ^Two   Hundred   and   Thirty-first   Regular   and 
Thirty-fifth  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

Plan  of  Chicago. 

Revision  of  Illinois  Taxation  Laws. 
Federal  Immigration  Station  in  Chicago. 
Vocational  Education. 

1913-14 
Benjamin  Carpenter,  President 

November  8. — ^Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-second  Regular 
Meeting. 

The  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service  of  the  United 
States. 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  CALHOUN,  FORMER  MINISTER  TO  CHINA. 

December  13. — ^Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-third  Regular 
Meeting. 
The  Meeting  Ground  of  Business  and  Philanthropy. 

E.   R.   L.   GOULD,   PH.  D.,   LL.  D.,    PRESIDENT  CITY  AND   SUBURBAN  HOMES 
COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 

January. — Omitted. 

February  14. — ^Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-fourth  Regular 
Meeting. 
The  Public  Utility  and  the  Public. 

MORTIMER    E.    COOLEY,     LL.    D.,     ENG.    D.,    DEAN,     DEPARTMENT     OP    EN- 
GINEERING,  UNIVERSITY   OF  MICHIGAN. 

HON.  OWEN  P.  THOMPSON  OF  THE  STATE  PUBUO  UTILITIES  COMMISSION  OP 
ILLINOIS. 
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March  14. — ^Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

The  American  Academy  in  Rome. 

DR.  JESSE  BENEDICT  CARTER,   DIRECTOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  IN 
ROME. 

April  11. — Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth  Regular  and 
Thirty-sixth  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED  MEETING. 

Federal  Immigration  Station  in  Chicago. 
Plan  of  Chicago. 
Vocational  Education. 

1914-15 

Bernard  E.  Sunny,  President 
October  12. — Special  Meeting. 

Formal  Dinner  in  honor  of  John  V.  Farwell,  President 
of  the  National  Citizens'  League  for  the  Promotion  of  a 
Sound  Banking  System,  and  Frederic  A.  Delano,  Vice- 
Go  vernor  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

MR.  JAMES  B.  FORGAN. 
MR.  HARRY  A.  WHEELER. 
PROF.  J.  LAURENCE  LAUGHLIN. 
MR.  JOHN  V.  FARWELL. 
MR.  GEORGE  M.  REYNOLDS. 
MR.  EDGAR  A.  BANCROFT. 
MR.  CHARLES  G.  DAWES. 
MR.  FREDERIC  A.  DELANO. 

November  20. — Two  Hundred  and  Thirty -seventh  Regular 
Meeting. 
Economy  and  Efficiency  in  Government. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT,  LL.  D. 

December  12. — Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth  Regular 
Meeting. 
The  Urgent  Need  for  a  Federal  Budget. 

DR.  WILLIAM  H.  ALLEN. 
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January  9. — ^Two    Hundred    and    Thirty-ninth    Regular 
Meeting. 

The  Shipping  Bill  as  a  Means  for  the  Development  and 
Expansion  of  our  Merchant  Marine. 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  MCADOO,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

February  13. — Two  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

Chicago  Plan  Commission. 

MR.  CHARLES  H.  WACKER. 

Vocational  Education. 

MR.  THEODORE  W.  ROBINSON. 

Revision  of  Illinois  Taxation  Laws. 

MR.  BERNARD  A.  ECKHART. 

Federal  Budget. 

MR.  HARRY  A.  WHEELER. 

March  13. — ^Two  Hundred  and  Forty-firstjRegular  Meeting. 
Some  History  and  Some  Questions. 

HENRY  DODGE  ESTABROOK,  ESQ. 

April  10. — Two  Hundred  and   Forty-second  Regular  and 
Thirty-seventh  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

Plan  of  Chicago. 

Vocational  Education. 

Revision  of  Illinois  Taxation  Laws. 

1915-16 
John  W.  Scott,  President 
September  28. — Special  Meeting. 

Formal  dinner  in  honor  of  The  Right  Honorable  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England. 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  CUTTING. 

BARON  READING  OF  ERLEIGH,  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  ENGLAND. 

M.  ERNEST  MALLETT. 
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November  13. — Two   Hundred   and   Forty-third   Regular 
Meeting. 

CLOSED    MEETING. 

Plan  of  Chicago. 

MR.  CHARLES  H.  WACBCER. 


State  Budget  and  Efficiency. 

MR.  MEDILL  MCCORMICK. 

Military  Preparedness  and  Training  Camps. 

MR.  HENRY  H.  PORTER. 

Discussion  of  By-Laws. 


December  13. — Two  Hundred  and  Forty-fourth  Regular 
Meeting. 

Military  Instruction  Camps. 
Citizen  Training  Camps. 

MAJOR  GENERAL  LEONARD  WOOD,  U.  S.  A. 

January  8. — ^Two     Hundred     and     Forty-fifth     Regular 
Meeting. 
closed  meeting. 
State  Budget  and  Efficiency. 

MR.  HOMER  A.  STILLWELL. 

General  Discussion,  Daniels  Correspondence. 

February  12. — Two    Hundred    and    Forty-sixth    Regular 
Meeting, 
The  Trilogy  of  Democracy. 

DARWIN  P.  KINGSLEY,  ESQ.,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

March  11. — Two    Hundred    and    Forty-seventh    Regular 
Meeting. 
closed  meeting. 
Institute  for  Government  Research. 

DR.  FREDERICK  A.  CLEVELAND,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  MUNICIPAL 

RESEARCH,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

MR.    RAYMOND    B.    FOSDICK,    SECRETARY    INSTITUTE    FOR    GOVERNMENT 

RESEARCH. 
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April  8. — Two   Hundred   and   Forty-eighth   Regular   and 
Thirty-eighth  Annual  Meeting. 
Closed  meeting. 

1916-1917 
James  B.  Forgan,  President 

April  27. — Special  Meeting. 
Military  Preparedness. 

BRIGADIER  GENERAL  FRANK  S.  DICKSON. 
COLONEL  JOSEPH  B.  SANBORN. 
COLONEL  MILTON  J.  FOREMAN. 
CAPTAIN  EDWARD  A.  EVERS. 

November  11. — Two   Hundred   and   Forty-ninth  Regular 
Meeting. 
Proceedings  and  Procedure  in  Congress. 

CONGRESSMAN  JAMES  R.  MANN. 

December  9. — ^Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 

Views  on  Military  Preparedness  as  Modified  by  Texas 
Campaign. 

MAJOR  ABEL  DAVIS,  ILLINOIS  NATIONAL  GUARD. 

COLONEL  MILTON  J.  FOREMAN,  ILLINOIS  NATIONAL  GUARD. 

January  13. — Two  Hundred  and  Fifty-first  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 
Work  of  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

HONORABLE   EDWARD   N.    HURLEY,   CHAIRMAN   OF   THE   COMMISSION. 

February  10. — Two   Hundred   and   Fifty-second   Regular 
Meeting. 
Military  Training  in  Camps  and  Schools. 

MAJOR  GENERAL  THOMAS  H.  BARRY,  U.  S.  A. 
MAJOR  PAUL  B.  MALONE,  U.  S.  A. 
CAPTAIN  EDGAR  Z.  STEEVER,  U.  S.  A. 

April  7. — Two  Hundred  and  Fifty-third  Regular  Meeting. 
Government  and  Business. 

HONORABLE    PAUL    M.    WARBURG,    VICE-GOVERNOR,    FEDERAL    RESERVE 
BOARD,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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May  5. — ^Two   Hundred  and  Fifty-fourth  Regular  Meet- 
ing and  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED    MEETING. 

Consideration  of  reports   of  Officers   and   Committees 
for  Club  Year  1916-17. 

1917-1918 

Harrison  B.  Riley,  President 

November  10. — ^Two    Hundred    and    Fifty-fifth    Regular 
Meeting. 

Financial  and  Economic  Relations  of  the  United  States 
and  Japan. 

BARON    TENETARO    MEGATA    AND    THE    SPECIAL    FINANCE    COMMiaSION 
FROM  JAPAN. 

December  8. — ^Two    Hundred    and    Fifty-sixth    Regular 
Meeting. 
The  Problems  of  the  War. 

HONORABLE  MEDILL  MCCORMICK. 

January  5. — ^Two    Hundred    and    Fifty-seventh    Regular 
Meeting. 
Business  Problems  During  and  After  the  War. 

JUDGE  ELBERT  H.  GARY. 

February  16. — Two   Hundred   and   Fifty-eighth   Regular 
Meeting. 
Ideals  of  the  World  War. 

SIR  WALTER  ROPER  LAWRENCE. 

March  9. — ^Two  Hundred  and  Fifty-ninth  Regular  Meeting. 
The  Centennial  Year. 

HONORABLE  FRANK  O.  LOWDEN,  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

April  20. — Two  Hundred  and  Sixtieth  Regular  Meeting 
and  Fortieth  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED    meeting. 

Consideration  of  reports  of  Officers  and  Committees  for 
Club  Year  1917-1918. 
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1918-1919 
Thomas  E.  Donnelley,  President 

November  9. — Two     Hundred     and     Sixty-first    Regular 
Meeting. 
The  Commercial  Club  and  the  War. 

MB.  THOMAS  E.  DONNELLEY. 
MR.  STANLEY  FIELD. 
MK.  DAVID  R.  FOBGAN. 
MR.  SAMUEL  M.  FELTON. 

December  14. — Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-second  Regular 
Meeting. 
The  Future  of  Industry. 

MR.  FREDERICK  P.   FISH,  CHAIRMAN  NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  CONFERENCE 
BOARD. 

January  18. — ^Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-third  Regular 
Meeting. 
Illinois  in  the  War. 

HONORABLE  FRANK  O.   LOWDEN,   GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 
MR.  SAMUEL  INSULL,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  STATE  COUNCIL  OF  DEFENSE. 

February   8. — Two   Hundred   and   Sixty-fourth   Regular 
Meeting. 

CLOSED   meeting. 

The  Commercial  Club  and  the  War. 

MR.  JULIUS  BOSENWALD. 
MB.  CYBUS  H.  MCCORMICK. 
MR.  ROBERT  P.  LAMONT. 
MR.  H.  M.  BYLLESBY. 
MB.  JOHN  W.  SCOTT. 

March  8. — ^Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-fifth  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 
One  Way  Out  of  the  Railroad  Dilemma. 

MR.    HOWARD    ELLIOTT,    PRESIDENT    NORTHERN    PACIFIC    RAILWAY    COM- 
PANY. 


Two  Years  of  Effort. 


MRS.  JOSEPH  T.  BOWEN,  STATE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  WOMAN  8  COMMITTEE, 
COUNCIL    OF    NATIONAL    DEFENSE,    ILLINOIS    DIVISION. 
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April  12. — ^Two   Hundred    and    Sixty-sixth   Regular   and 
Forty-first  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

Consideration  of  Reports  of  Officers  and  Committees 
for  Club  Year  1918-1919. 
Annual  Election. 

1919-1920 
Edgar  A.  Bancroft,  President 
*April  23. — Special  Meeting.     The   Commercial   Club    of 
Chicago  and  The  Industrial  Club  of  Chicago. 
The  Merchant  Marine: 

CAPTAIN  ROBERT  DOLLAR  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
MR.  HOMER  L.  FERGUSON  OF  NEWPORT  NEWS. 

June  14. — Special  Meeting. 

The  Lessons  of  the  War  as  to  Universal  Military  Training. 

COLONEL  JOSEPH  B.  SANBORN. 
COLONEL  MILTON  J.  FOREMAN. 
COLONEL  HENRY  J.  REILLY. 
COLONEL  HENRY  A.  ALLEN. 
COLONEL  ABEL  DAVIS. 
COLONEL  JOHN  V.  CUNNIN. 

November  15. — Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-seventh  Regular 
Meeting. 
Some  Needs  of  Chicago. 

MAJOR  GENERAL  WILLIAM  M.  BLACK,  Late  Chief  of  Engineers  United 
States  Army,  Chairman  of  the  Port  and  Harbor  Facilities  Commission. 

December  6. — Special  Closed  Meeting. 
The  State  Militia. 

HONORABLE  FRANK  O.  LOWDEN,  GOVERNOR  OF  THE   STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

January  10. — ^Two    Hundred    and    Sixty-eighth    Regular 
Meeting. 

CLOSED    meeting. 

Crime  Conditions  in  Chicago. 

MR.  MACLAY  HOYNE. 

MR.  ALFRED  S.  AUSTRIAN. 

♦Included  in  Year  Book,  1918-1919. 
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February  14. — Two    Hundred    and    Sixty-ninth    Regular 
Meeting. 
The  Constitutional  Convention. 

HON.  ORRIN  N.  CARTER,  JUDGE  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
ILLINOIS. 

The  Duty  of  the  Citizen  with  Respect  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

MR.  SILAS  H.  STRAWN. 

March  13. — Two  Hundred  and  Seventieth  Regular  Meeting. 
Mineral  Resources  in  their  International  Relation. 

DR.  C.  K.  LEITH,  MINERAL  ADVISER  TO  THE  WAR  BOARDS,  WASHINGTON, 
AND  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  COMMISSION,   PARIS. 

April  10. — ^Two  Hundred  and  Seventy-first  Regular  and 
Forty-second  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED    MEETING. 

Consideration  of  reports  of  Oflficers  and  Committees  for 
Club  Year  1919-1920. 
Annual  Election. 

NOTE 

(From  Year-Book  of  1909) 

The  list  of  meetings  and  subjects  gives  only  an  inade- 
quate idea  of  the  activities  of  The  Commercial  Club  and 
The  Merchants  Club,  but  indicates  that  they  have  extended 
over  municipal,  state,  and  national  affairs,  and  have  in- 
cluded governmental,  commercial  and  educational,  moral, 
charitable  and  esthetic  subjects. 

For  many  years  The  Commercial  Club  confined  its 
efforts  to  discussions  and  suggestions,  with  a  distinct  policy 
not  to  take  up  and,  as  a  Club,  conduct  any  particular  work, 
and  only  occasionally  has  it  departed  from  this  policy. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  meetings  that  have 

been  held  by  the  two  Clubs,  it  is  within  bounds  to  say  that 

each  one  has  helped  to  forward  some  good  end,  and  many  of 

them  have  been  the  initial  and  moving  causes  of  important 
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accomplishments.  It  would  be  invidious  and  almost  impos- 
sible to  estimate  the  relative  value  of  these  meetings  or  say 
which  was  the  most  important,  bearing  in  mind  that,  in  any 
great  permanent  work,  the  prime  necessity  is  for  forming 
public  opinion  before  there  can  be  any  accomplishment. 

Perhaps  the  meetings  from  which  The  Commercial 
Club's  influence  was  most  directly  and  speedily  felt  were 
those  that  resulted  in  founding  the  Chicago  Manual  Train- 
ing School;  in  presenting  to  the  United  States  Government 
the  site  for  Fort  Sheridan,  and,  to  the  State,  the  site  for 
the  Second  Regiment  Armory;  in  the  prosecution  and 
punishment  of  certain  county  and  municipal  oflBcials;  in 
the  original  efforts  for  legislation  for  the  Drainage  Canal; 
in  its  early  advocacy  and  support  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition;  in  raising  endowment  funds  for  the  Illinois 
Manual  Training  School  at  Glen  wood  and  the  St.  Charles 
School  for  Boys;  also  in  presenting  to  the  city  a  site  for 
public  playgrounds  at  Chicago  Avenue  and  Lincoln  Street. 
The  meetings  from  which  The  Merchants  Club's  influence 
was  most  directly  felt  were  those  that  resulted  in  establish- 
ing the  First  State  Pawners'  Society;  in  the  inquiry  into 
the  City's  accounting  methods  that  resulted  in  new  and 
improved  systems;  and  most  of  all,  in  its  earnest  efforts  to 
amend  the  general  school  law  in  order  to  provide  improve- 
ments in  the  system  of  public  education;  and  in  the  in- 
ception and  development  of  the  Chicago  Plan,  which  work 
was  later  continued  by  the  united  Commercial  Club  and 
Merchants  Club.  The  joint  effort  of  both  Clubs  resulted  in 
presenting  to  the  United  States  Government  a  site  for  the 
Naval  Training  School  at  Lake  Bluff,  and  in  establishing  a 
street  cleaning  bureau  for  the  City. 

These  and  other  philanthropic  and  public-spirited  works 

of  these  two  Clubs,  now  merged  into  one,  have  involved  the 

collection  and  disbursement  of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars, 

and  have  been  potent  in  many  reforms  and  improvements. 
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Proceedings  of  Regular  and  Special  Meetings 
Club  Year  1919-1920 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  ORGANIZED  1877 
THE  MERCHANTS  CLUB,  ORGANIZED   1896 
UNITED  1907 

*Special  Meeting The  Merchant  Marine. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 
and  The  Industrial  Club  of  Chicago 
April  23,  1919 

Special  Meeting The  Lessons  of  the  War  as  to  Universal 

June  14,  1919  Military  Training. 

267th  Regular  Meeting Some  Needs  of  Chicago. 

November  13,  1919 

Special  Meeting  (Closed)     ....     The  State  Militia. 
December  6,  1919 

268th  Regular  Meeting  (Closed)     .      .     Crime  Conditions  in  Chicago. 
January  10,  1920 

269th  Regular  Meeting The    Constitutional    Convention.      The 

February  14,  1920  Duty  of  the  Citizen  with  Respect  to 

the  Constitutional  Convention. 

270th  Regular  Meeting Mineral  Resources  in  their  International 

March  13,  1920  Relation. 

271st  Regular  and  42nd  Annual  Meeting .  Presentation  of  Annual  Reports. 
(Closed)  Annual  Election. 

April  10,  1920 

♦Included  in  Year  Book,  1918-1919. 


SPECIAL  MEETING 

The  Blackstone 
Saturday,  June  14,  1919 

Open  Meeting:  President  Bancroft  Presiding 
Invocation:  Captain  John  L.  O'Donnell,  Chaplain 
In  honor  of 

COLONEL  JOSEPH  B.  SANBORN 
COLONEL  MILTON  J.  FOREMAN 
COLONEL  HENRY  J.  REILLY 
COLONEL  HENRY  A.  ALLEN 
COLONEL  ABEL  DAVIS 
COLONEL  JOHN  V.  CLINNIN 

Commanding  Officers  of  former  National  Guard  Regiments  of 
Chicago  recently  returned  from  active  service  abroad. 

President  Bancroft:  We  cannot  meet  here  tonight 
without  thinking  in  tenderness  and  pride  of  those  Illinois 
boys, — and  all  those  American  boys — who  will  never  return 
to  us,  our  Crusaders  of  Liberty! 

These,  our  brothers,  fought  for  her; 
At  life's  dear  peril  wrought  for  her, 
So  loved  her  that  they  died  for  her: 

Their  higher  instinct  knew 
Those  love  her  best  who  to  themselves  are  true. 
And  what  they  dare  to  dream  of,  dare  to  do; 

They  followed  her  and  found  her 

Beautiful,  with  danger's  sweetness  round  her. 

They  saw  her  plumed  and  mailed, 

With  her  stern  face  unveiled, 
And  all-repaying  eyes,  look  proud  on  them  in  death. 

Let  us  stand  and  drink  a  silent  toast  to  their  glorified 
memory.    (A  silent  toast  was  drunk  to  the  memory  of  the 
American  boys  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  great  war.) 
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President  Bancroft:  General  Bell,  General  Todd, 
guests  of  honor,  guests  and  members  of  The  Commercial 
Club :  I  suppose  the  time  will  come  when  the  son  or  grandson 
of  some  officer  or,  perhaps,  many  officers  in  this  war,  will 
say  to  him,  as  Senator  Hoar  relates  was  said  to  a  hero  of  the 
Civil  War  by  his  son:  "Father,  did  anybody  help  you  to  put 
down  the  Rebellion?"  But  that  time  has  not  yet  arrived. 
We  are  interested  in  greeting  the  men,  the  officers  who  are 
returning  from  the  front,  especially  the  officers  of  the  Guard 
regiments  of  Illinois,  and  particularly  of  Chicago, 

They  molded  and  shaped  the  citizens  of  Illinois  and  of 
this  community  into  soldierly  form.  While  the  rest  of  us 
were  living  in  a  fool's  paradise  on  the  question  of  being 
prepared  for  emergencies,  they  were  teaching  and  acting 
patriotism  as  an  essential  part  of  citizenship,  and  prepara- 
tion as  an  essential  part  of  a  national  and  state  organiza- 
tion. 

We  pay  honor  to  them  and  through  them  to  all  who 
fought  under  them,  all  who  were  associated  with  them,  all 
their  brothers  in  arms,  who  went  from  America;  but  in  pay- 
ing honor  to  them  we  are  doing  very  little  in  return  for  the 
honor  that  they  have  brought  to  us,  and  in  which  the  City 
of  Chicago,  and  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  each  one  of  us 
bears  a  share. 

They  have  conferred  on  us  all,  a  distinction  that  will  not 
fade;  and  in  thus  greeting  them  and,  through  them,  all 
those  that  they  represent,  we  do  not  forget  the  Com- 
mander of  their  Division,  whom  they  not  only  respect 
and  admire  as  a  commanding  officer,  who  led  them  as  all 
brave  men  wish  to  be  led,  but  who  mingled  with  it  an 
affection  of  an  officer  who  had  consideration  for  their 
feelings  and  for  the  fact  that  they  were  citizen  soldiers  and 
were  not  less  preferred  than  if  they  had  been  professional 
soldiers.  We  do  not  forget,  also,  General  Wood,  who  with 
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a  similar  spirit  to  that  exhibited  by  the  National  Guards  of 
the  different  states  had  the  foresight  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
Plattsburg  camp,  and  a  co-author  of  the  officers'  training 
camps  which  furnished  to  the  citizen  army  and  to  the  draft 
army,  officers;  for  without  them  they  would  have  been  un- 
officered  in  the  time  at  our  disposal,  and  they  would  have 
been  largely  untrained. 

These  Guard  colonels,  whom  we  are  proud  to  have 
as  our  guests  tonight  were,  four  of  them,  of  the  Thirty- 
third  Division,  one  of  the  Forty-second.  Both  Divisions 
made  a  mark  on  the  other  side  and  made  a  standard  for 
American  soldiers  that  will  last  to  the  latest  generation,  while 
armies  are  marshalled  and  men  fight  for  human  rights. 

General  Wood  said  in  leaving,  and  said  I  might  repeat  it, 
that  the  Thirty-third  Division  in  its  parade  the  other 
day,  presented  the  finest  body  of  troops  that  he  had  seen 
since  the  war  ended. 

We  remember  also  that  we  had  here  in  Illinois  not 
merely  the  spirit  of  the  citizen  soldiery  organized  in  the 
Guard,  but  we  were  fortunate  during  the  war  in  having 
as  a  war  governor  one  who  was  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Guard,  and  when  they  passed  into  the  Federal  army, 
provided  means  with  enthusiasm  and  efficiency  for  supply- 
ing their  place,  and  who  is  now,  through  and  with  the  aid  of 
these  returning  commanding  officers,  reorganizing  the  Guard 
of  Illinois  so  that  it  may  be  a  token,  and,  I  hope,  a  model  for 
the  new  citizen  army  which  shall  be  organized  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

So  we  are  gathered  this  evening  to  pay  honor  to  these 
men  and  to  thank  them  for  the  victory  they  helped  to  win 
by  a  spirit  and  courage  and,  above  all,  by  a  training  ac- 
quired through  all  the  years  that  have  passed  and  before 
there  was  any  rumor  of  war,  and  we  are  gathered  together 
also  to  face  the  situation  as  it  is  now,  and  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  one  emergency  that  arose  so  suddenly,  and  that 
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was  so  terrible,  any  one  can  guarantee  it  will  not  return,  and 
whether  these  men  who  have  met  it  and  met  it  successfully, 
may  not  have  some  lesson  for  us,  some  word  to  bring  us,  as 
those  best  prepared  to  tell  us  how  shall  we  meet  the  emer- 
gencies of  the  future. 

Of  course,  of  all  Chicago  Guard  colonels,  there  is  one 
who  is  first,  not  merely  because  for  forty  years  he  gave  all 
of  his  leisure  and  much  of  his  time  from  business  to  de- 
velop the  Dandy  First,  but  because  he  has  been  first  in  spirit 
and  devotion,  and  out  of  his  efforts  have  come,  not  only  this 
regiment  which  he  commanded  so  bravely  and  successfully 
in  France — but  out  of  his  training  have  come  two  other  of  the 
commanding  oflficers  who  are  our  guests  of  honor  tonight. 

Colonel  Joseph  B.  Sanborn,  Commander  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty-first  Infantry  of  the  Thirty-third 
Division,  brought  his  Guard  regiment  into  actual  experience, 
in  the  Cuban  War  of  '98,  and  took  it  for  further  training 
to  the  Mexican  border  in  1916. 

None  of  us  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  part  that  Colonel 
Sanborn  and  his  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-first  Infantry 
played  at  Hamel,  Chipilly  Ridge  and  Gressaire  Wood,  and, 
indeed,  in  every  other  engagement  in  which  any  part  of  the 
Thirty-third  Division  participated  in  that  war.  Gentlemen, 
Colonel  Sanborn. 

Colonel  Joseph  B.  Sanborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  General 
Bell,  General  Todd,  members  of  The  Commerical  Club,  and 
my  comrades:  The  question  which  confronts  us  at  the 
present  time  as  to  what  reorganization  shall  be  made  of 
the  army  of  the  United  States  is  a  question  which  has 
not  been  as  yet  acted  upon  by  Congress.  Consequently, 
we  have  little  to  go  by  in  formulating  our  plans  for  the 
future. 

To  start  with,  I  wish  to  state  to  the  members  of  this  club 
without  reserve  that  I  am  in  favor  of  military  training  for 
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the  young  men  of  this  nation.  I  am  in  favor  of  universal 
military  training,  and  of  universal  military  training  partic- 
ularly as  a  physical  measure. 

We  know  from  experience  in  getting  recruits  for  the 
National  Guard  that  practically  50  per  cent  of  the  young 
men  of  this  country  are  unfit  for  military  duty.  I  think  the 
average  is  a  little  more  than  that.  And  there  is  some  reason 
for  it.   The  principal  reason  is  the  lack  of  physical  training. 

Any  man  who  saw  the  men  of  the  Thirty-third  Division 
when  they  came  back  here  and  marched  down  Michigan 
Avenue  must  have  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  those 
men  were  a  different  class  of  men  than  they  were  when 
they  went  away  for  the  war.  The  average  gain  in  weight 
of  these  youngsters  was  about  15  pounds  in  my  own  regi- 
ment. And  they  came  back  here  with  the  glow  of  health  on 
their  faces,  strong,  healthy,  clean  young  men.  The  reason 
they  were  in  that  condition  was  due  solely  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  intensive  military  physical  training  while  they  were 
in  France. 

Now,  as  to  the  lessons  learned  in  this  war,  as  to  why  we 
should  have  preparedness  and  universal  military  training,  I 
can  best  illustrate  that  by  giving  a  concrete  example  of  one 
regiment. 

There  was  a  regiment  in  the  National  Guard  of  this 
country  that  was  called  into  the  service  in  1917.  At  that 
time  that  regiment  was  a  skeleton  organization,  consisting 
of  50  officers  and  874  men.  Shortly  after  the  call  the  Gov- 
ernment decided  that  no  man  would  be  taken  into  the  mili- 
tary service  who  had  dependents  upon  him,  wife  or  children, 
or  dependent  mother  or  father.  The  consequence  was  that 
regiment  lost  in  the  neighborhood  of  150  of  its  best  men. 

Very  shortly  afterward  the  Government  took  up  the 
matter  of  additional  pay,  indemnity  insurance  and  compul- 
sory allotments,  which,  if  it  had  been  taken  up  before  would 
have  saved  some  of  the  very  best  men  that  were  forced  out 
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of  the  service  because  of  its  absence.  Some  of  those  men 
afterward  took  training  at  various  camps  or  made  appHca- 
tions  for  commissions,  were  commissioned  in  the  army,  and 
I  met  a  great  many  of  them  in  France.  That  regiment,  con- 
sisting of  874  men,  lost  approximately  150  men.  In  the 
subsequent  training  of  the  organization  at  different  camps, 
300  more  were  taken  away  and  sent  to  schools  and  promoted 
to  commissions  in  the  army  with  various  organizations. 

In  the  meantime,  when  that  regiment  left  Chicago  it  had 
recruited  up  to  1,800  men  approximately,  and  after  arriving 
in  Texas  was  again  recruited  to  its  full  strength  of  about 
3,600  men. 

While  in  France  the  battle  losses  of  the  organization 
were  60  officers  and  2,504  men,  not  all  killed,  but  also  those 
wounded  and  sent  to  hospitals.  As  you  understand,  a 
wounded  man,  as  soon  as  he  was  sent  to  a  hospital — 
wounded  in  France — was  lost  to  the  organization.  He  be- 
came a  casual  at  once,  and  the  organization  was  refilled  by 
men  from  this  same  casual  camp,  many  of  whom  came  to 
Europe  practically  without  training. 

As  showing  the  general  class  of  these  replacements,  I 
will  say  that  the  regiment  before  mentioned  received  on  the 
first  day  of  October  approximately  1,300  men  from  replace- 
ments. Five  hundred  fifty-one  of  those  men  had  never  drilled 
with  a  company.  Three  hundred  thirty  of  those  men  had 
never  had  any  more  than  three  months'  previous  training, 
and  the  most  of  them  less  than  that.  Two  hundred  sixty- 
six  of  those  men  had  never  fired  a  rifle. 

You  can  understand  readily  what  it  means  to  a  regi- 
ment that  takes  even  a  nucleus  of  trained  men  into  a  war, 
loses  the  most  of  those  men,  and  then  has  replacements  sent 
to  it  immediately  before  a  possible  battle;  and  in  this  case  it 
was  just  before  a  battle.  Men  were  put  into  the  fight  in  the 
condition  which  I  mentioned  as  applied  to  those  particular 
replacements. 
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In  France  the  regiment  referred  to  had  when  it  landed, 
and  assigned  to  it  afterward,  242  officers.  Some  of  those 
officers  had  had  training  in  training  camps,  some  of  them 
had  been  in  other  National  Guard  organizations,  some  of 
them  were  promoted  from  non-commissioned  officers  from 
the  ranks  of  the  various  organizations. 

There  were  60  officers  all  told  who  were  discharged,  for 
one  cause  or  another,  which  would  leave  180  officers,  a  mar- 
gin of  nearly  80  who  were  disposed  of  in  some  other  way. 
The  most  of  those  officers  were  disposed  of  because  they  were 
incompetent;  and  it  was  the  experience,  I  think,  of  every 
regiment  in  France  and  every  division  in  France  that  men 
were  assigned  to  it,  and  to  the  organizations  composing  it, 
who  had  not  had  sufficient  military  training. 

Out  of  1,800  men  that  left  Chicago  with  the  regiment 
mentioned,  there  were  584  that  returned  with  it.  Out  of 
the  original  number  of  that  regiment  of  874  men  there  were 
less  than  300  left. 

The  question  of  universal  military  training  and  universal 
military  efficiency  is  one  that  I  have  not  given  the  thought 
that  I  expect  to  give  it  as  time  goes  on.  But  I  am  firmly  of 
one  opinion,  and  that  is  that  every  man  who  is  somewhere  be- 
tween the  ages  of  17  or  18  and  21  should  be  required  to 
serve  three  months  for  one  year,  two  months  for  another 
year,  and  one  month  for  the  third  year.  The  equivalent  of 
that  might  be  training  in  a  college  or  school  with  supervised 
military  instruction  and  training  or  in  the  National  Guard. 
I  would  say,  excuse  no  man  between  these  ages  from  the 
first  three  months  of  military  training  with  an  organization 
to  be  formed  by  the  United  States  and  supervised  by  United 
States  officers. 

Those  men  must  have  some  experience  in  handling  men. 

The  main  difficulty  with  the  soldiers  that  came  from  colleges 

and  went  to  the  training  camps  was  that,  although  they 

learned  the  rudiments  of  military  work  so  far  as  they  could 
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get  it  in  the  few  weeks  they  were  there,  they  did  not  learn 
how  to  handle  men,  and  the  failure  of  a  great  many  of  these 
young  officers  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  could  not  handle 
even  a  platoon,  although  they  did  know  the  rudiments  of 
military  knowledge.  Some  of  them  could  not  remember 
five  minutes  after  they  got  into  a  fight,  what  they  had  learned 
in  that  intensive  six  weeks  of  training. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  National  Guard  will  be  in 
the  future  a  big  factor  in  our  military  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  my  suggestion  would  be  that  the  man  who  gets 
three  months  of  military  training  in  one  year  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  enlist  in  the  National  Guard  and 
serve  for  three  years  in  lieu  of  two  months  the  first  year 
following  his  initial  training  and  one  month  the  next  year 
following,  and  all  classes  should  then  go  into  the  reserve 
and  become  a  part  of  the  reserve,  subject  to  call  for  military 
duty  in  case  of  emergency,  until  they  reach  the  age  of  40 
years.  Some  of  you  may  think  that  is  a  little  old,  but  it  is 
not  half  as  old  as  some  of  us  will  be  before  we  die. 

President  Bancroft  :  Colonel  Clinnin,  Colonel  Foreman 
and  Colonel  Davis  are  grandsons  of  Colonel  Sanborn.  He 
developed  them.  Under  his  instruction  and  enthusiasm  they 
became  themselves  commanders  of  regiments.  Colonel  Fore- 
man, as  we  all  know,  began  as  a  cavalryman.  He  organized 
and  became  commander  of  a  cavalry  regiment  in  1898  for 
the  Cuban  War  which  was  formed  out  of  four  squadrons  of 
cavalry  that  had  been  in  existence  for  three  years.  Before 
that  I  presume  a  good  many  of  you  had  your  morning  slumber 
disturbed  by  the  parade  of  that  cavalry  on  the  North  Shore. 
He  contributed  very  largely  to  an  early  appreciation  of  what 
just  ordinary  every-day  patriotism  was  by  his  compulsory 
enforcement  of  the  salute  to  the  colors  on  Lake  Shore  Drive. 

But  his  regiment  had  to  be  made  an  artillery  regiment, 
and  these  proud  men  on  horseback  had  to  come  down  on 
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the  ground,  and  they  went  into  Texas  and  into  training. 
They  went  overseas.  And  they  went  into  an  artillery  train- 
ing camp  in  France,  and  although  members,  and  rightly 
proud  members  of  the  Thirty-third  Division,  they  had  no 
chance  to  fight  with  it,  but  instead  of  that,  these  men  of 
Colonel  Foreman  fought  during  that  war  with  four  different 
divisions  of  the  American  army.  And  with  every  one  of 
them  they  won  honors  and  from  every  one  of  them  they 
received  praise. 

Gentlemen,  Colonel  Milton  J.  Foreman. 

Colonel  Milton  J.  Foreman:  Mr.  Chairman,  Gen- 
eral Bell,  gentlemen  of  The  Commercial  Club  and  their 
guests,  and  fellow  oflScers:  It  must  be  a  great  surprise  to 
Colonel  Sanborn  to  know  that  he  raised  me,  a  thing  I  am 
not  sure  he  will  be  willing  to  admit,  although  the  disparity 
in  our  ages  makes  it  quite  possible. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  to-night.  I  recall  very  well 
the  last  time  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  a  guest  at  the  Club 
and  talking  about  the  exploits  of  the  First  Illinois  Cavalry 
across  from  Matamoras,  Mexico,  on  the  Rio  Grande.  At 
that  time  I  was  not  apprised  of  how  little  I  knew  about  what 
I  was  saying.  Since  then  I  have  received  a  very  liberal  ed- 
ucation. 

It  was  not  our  happy  fortune,  as  the  Chairman  pointed 
out,  to  serve  with  our  own  division,  whose  gallant  exploits 
are  a  brilliant  page  in  the  American  part  of  the  history  of 
this  war.  The  Fifty-eighth  Field  Artillery  Brigade,  of 
which  my  regiment  was  a  part  and  of  which  General  Todd 
was  Commanding  General,  became  and  operated  as  Army 
and  Corps  Artillery. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-second  Field  Artillery 

successively  served  with  the  First  Division,  a  Regular  Army 

Division  in  the  St.  Mihiel  offensive;  with  the  Ninety-first 

Division,  made  up  of  troops  from  the  Puget  Sound  country; 
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with  the  Thirty-second  Division,  made  up  of  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  National  Guard  organizations,  in  the  initial  attacks 
in  the  Argonne,  and  finally  with  the  Eighty-ninth  Division, 
that  splendid  division  trained  by  General  Leonard  Wood, 
which  we  operated  with  all  through  the  remainder  of  the 
Argonne-Meuse  campaigns  and  which  we  put  across  the 
River  Meuse  at  Pouilly  the  night  before  the  armistice  became 
effective.  Two  months  after  the  armistice  we  were  returned 
to  our  own,  and  it  was  a  happy  day  when  we  began  to  get 
our  orders  from  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Thirty- 
third  Division,  whom  we  all  love. 

The  ability  and  willingness  of  the  American  people  to 
furnish  men  for  an  army  has  passed  out  of  the  realm  of  the 
speculative.  The  enthusiasm  and  unanimity  with  which  the 
National  Guard  responded  to  the  call  of  the  President,  the 
quick  approval  and  acceptance  of  the  Selective  Draft  Act, 
the  remarkable  co-operation  of  all  the  people  in  its  enforce- 
ment, and  the  spirit  with  which  those  called  generally  re- 
sponded and  entered  upon  their  training,  has  settled  that 
question  for  all  time,  and  the  belief  is  justifiable  that  any 
well-considered  plan  of  military  training  or  service  that 
Congress  may  adopt  will  be  given  the  same  cheerful,  patriotic 
and  whole-hearted  support. 

In  the  light  of  our  experience,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
situation  in  which  we  found  ourselves  at  the  beginning  of 
this  war,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  Congress,  which  should  be 
as  observant  of  the  trend  of  things  as  ordinary  people  usually 
are,  and  as  intelligent  as  the  ordinary  run  of  humanity,  will 
enact  such  laws  as  will  make  military  training  a  civic  obliga- 
tion, not  one  to  be  determined  by  the  individual,  but  one 
which  shall  be  a  part  of  our  national  life  as  fully  as  any  other 
duty  we  owe  to  our  country. 

I  cannot  conceive,  bearing  in  mind  the  history  of  our 
situation,  that  there  should  be  any  hesitancy  or  doubt  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  accomplish 
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this  end,  and  I  have  the  strongest  belief  that  the  two  or  three 
million  men  who  returned  from  overseas  will  induce  a 
change  of  mind  or  heart  on  the  part  of  such  pussy-footed 
legislators  as  still  believe  that  a  muster  once  a  year  on  the 
public  square  constitutes  public  defense. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  we  will  get  the  men — because 
we  can  get  them — what  are  the  elements  that  are  necessary 
to  make  them  soldiers  and  to  make  the  mass  of  them  an 
army?  A  uniformed  man  does  not  make  a  soldier  any  more 
than  a  mass  of  them  makes  an  army. 

First  and  foremost  comes  the  question  of  material  and 
equipment.  The  greatest  asset  of  the  soldier  is  his  enthu- 
siasm. It  is  like  other  products  of  the  emotions.  It  flames 
high  and  dies  as  quickly.  If  he  is  required  to  mark  time, 
stand  guard  with  a  broomstick  and  play  boy  scout,  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  he  contemplated  his  military  duties,  and 
the  desire  which  he  had  to  take  part  in  any  action  which  his 
country  might  demand,  will  soon  die. 

The  moral  effect  of  general  military  training  is  vastly  in- 
creased by  the  knowledge  that  behind  are  the  things  that 
make  it  effective.  Trained  men  won't  frighten  anybody 
unless  they  have  the  means  to  carry  out  the  results  of  their 
training.  The  ancient  Chinese  system  of  waging  war  by 
speeches,  waving  of  banners  and  beating  of  tom-toms  has 
been  obsolete  for  some  time. 

Let  me  tell  you  briefly  the  story  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-second  Field  Artillery  as  an  illustration  of  a  typical 
situation  in  which  this  country  found  itself  when  it  entered 
the  war. 

An  order  from  the  War  Department  transformed  the 
regiment  from  cavalry  to  artillery.  Now,  it  takes  more  than 
an  order  to  make  an  artillery  regiment,  no  matter  how  potent 
or  high  ranking  the  man  is  who  issues  it. 

There  were  no  guns  of  any  kind,  size,  description  or 
age  obtainable.  Fire-control  instruments  were  as  scarce  as 
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dodo  birds,  and  instructors  were  absolutely  not  to  be  had.  It 
is  true  the  bare  mathematics  could  be  learned  from  books 
and  blackboards,  but  when  it  comes  to  applying  them  to  the 
gun  itself  it  will  be  freely  admitted,  I  think,  that  a  gun  is 
quite  a  desirable  thing. 

The  standing  gun  drill  could  not  be  learned,  and  the 
standing  gun  drill  is  as  necessary  in  artillery  as  any  form  of 
training  in  the  infantry,  and  without  guns,  while  it  could  be 
aptly  described,  it  could  not  be  taught. 

And  at  this  juncture  Mr.  William  Holabird  of  Chicago, 
taking  cognizance  of  our  sorry  plight,  interested  some 
friends  of  his,  Knisley  Brothers,  in  our  behalf,  and  they  built 
for  us  four  dummy  guns  made  of  heavy  sheet  metal.  Escort 
wagons  were  stripped  for  wheels  and  tongues,  and  when  the 
battery  was  moved  through  Chicago  it  was  regarded  with 
awe  and  wonder.  And  from  them  we  taught  the  men  some- 
thing of  the  standing  gun  drill. 

Then  came  the  question  of  finding  some  method  by  which 
the  relation  of  the  sight  and  quadrant  to  the  gun  and  their 
operation  could  be  taught.  It  is  as  easy  to  learn  the  method 
of  handling  the  sight  and  quadrant  from  a  textbook  as  it  is 
to  understand  the  average  battle  map  published  by  a  local 
map  publisher. 

Again  our  friends  came  to  our  rescue,  and  through  Dr. 
Harry  Pratt  Judson  the  mechanical  laboratory  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  was  placed  at  our  disposal,  and  there  were 
devised  a  sight  and  a  quadrant  so  ingenious  that  the  use  of 
the  instruments  and  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be 
handled  could  be  taught;  and  that  is  the  manner  in  which 
we  got  our  first  artillery  training.  It  took  a  lot  of  enthu- 
siasm and  love  of  country  to  survive  that  sort  of  thing. 

Several  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  the  regiment  at  Camp 

Logan,  Houston,  Texas — ^just  how  many,  I  do  not  recall — 

we  received  half  a  regimental  equipment  of  three-inch  guns, 

the  other  half  going  to  Colonel  Hackett's  regiment,  the  One 
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Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  Field  Artillery.  We  got  horses 
and  plenty  of  wheel  harness,  but  no  lead  or  swing  harness. 
The  harness  diflBculty  was  overcome  by  combining  artillery 
with  wagon  harness  and  by  a  liberal  use  of  wire  cable  and 
rope.  That  was  in  Houston,  Texas,  said  to  be  within  the 
United  States. 

To  teach  men  to  drive  six  horses  attached  to  a  gun  or 
caisson  section  is  quite  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
artillery  training,  and  with  harness  made  of  ordinary  rope 
held  together  with  wire,  situations  were  created  that  added 
immensely  to  the  hazards  of  an  artilleryman's  occupation. 
And  inasmuch  as  we  were  required  to  maneuver  at  the  ad- 
vanced gaits  there  were  plenty  of  opportunities  to  anticipate 
by  actual  experience  at  least  one  form  of  casualty  which  we 
might  meet  at  the  front. 

We  left  our  horses  and  our  material  behind  when  we 
went  overseas.  When  we  arrived  at  Valdahon,  the  French 
artillery  school,  which  is  called  by  the  French  officers  the 
University  of  Death,  we  received  practically  a  complete  new 
equipment.  I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  was  an 
American  regiment,  and  that  we  were  equipped  with  French 
guns,  caissons  and  limbers,  French  horses,  French  harness, 
French  fire-control  instruments,  and  almost  entirely  with 
French  wagons.  The  only  thing  American  we  had  was  about 
a  score  of  American  Army  escort  wagons  which  looked  as 
strange  amidst  their  surroundings  as  we  felt. 

That  was  our  situation  there.  Everything  we  got  was  of 
foreign  manufacture,  and  that  after  nine  or  ten  months  of 
training.  At  Camp  Logan  we  were  told  that  the  first  Ameri- 
can guns,  and  then  only  in  small  quantities,  would  be  avail- 
able not  sooner  than  the  following  June,  and  if  we  had  been 
doomed  to  wait  for  them  we  would  have  had  no  part  in  the 
party. 

Again,  there  was  great  controversy  as  to  whether  Amer- 
ican or  French  artillery  methods  should  be  taught  and 
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used.  We  had  an  American  instructor  and  a  French  instruc- 
tor, and  each  one  decided  that  the  only  proper  method  was 
the  one  he  taught.  Between  the  two  a  lot  of  our  oflBcers 
were  in  a  tumultuous  state  of  panic,  and  a  number  of  them 
secured  transfers  to  other  branches  of  the  service,  where 
questions  of  international  mathematics  would  not  arise. 

Each  instructor  claimed  and  demanded  the  right  to  raise 
the  child  in  his  own  way,  but  when  we  got  on  the  line  we 
found  that  both  were  right,  that  it  was  the  difference  be- 
tween methods  used  in  position  warfare  and  the  American 
method  of  open  warfare. 

This  can  be  aptly  illustrated  by  an  incident  that  occurred 
during  the  St.  Mihiel  attack.  My  regiment  was  unexpectedly 
ordered  to  change  position,  and  riding  forward  with  me  was 
a  French  artillery  officer  who  was  attached  to  my  regiment. 
"This  is  a  new  experience  for  me,"  he  said.  "I  have  been  in 
the  war  for  four  years,  and  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have 
been  with  an  advancing  army.  Heretofore  we  have  either 
held  our  position  or  retired  to  others,  generally  prepared." 
So  when  the  general  advances  began  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  coalescing  and  combining  the  two  systems,  and  it  was 
found  they  both  were  right  and  both  were  useful,  and  both 
were  necessary. 

An  artillery  regiment  has  24  guns  and  normally  72  cais- 
sons, and  each  section  should  be  pulled  by  six  horses — or,  ex- 
clusive of  wagons  and  individual  mounts,  576  horses.  My 
regiment  fired  upward  of  110,000  rounds  of  ammunition. 
This  shows  the  amount  of  material  and  equipment  neces- 
sary for  the  artillery  of  even  a  moderate  sized  army. 

There  is  no  use  calling  men  out  for  training  unless  the 
material  and  equipment  are  instantly  available  when  they 
are  required  to  be  called  to  the  colors.  It  is  a  loss  of  energy, 
and  a  loss  of  morale,  which  is  much  greater  and  which  cannot 
be  replaced.  The  loss  of  effectiveness  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  expense  which  will  be  involved  in  having  on  hand 
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adequate  supplies  for  an  army  as  large  as  may  be  in  all  human 
probabilities  necessary  for  at  least  a  year  of  campaigning. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that,  in  spite  of  good  in- 
tentions solemnly  imbedded  in  altruistic  documents,  the  time 
will  come  when  we  will  have  to  assert  ourselves,  and  that  the 
millennium  has  not  shown  any  portents  of  arrival.  I  have 
no  great  faith  in  the  immediate  arrival  of  a  universal  and 
everlasting  era  of  peace  and  good  will  on  earth.  When  our 
next  war  comes,  we  may  not  have  allies  who  can  or  will  lend 
us  arms  and  ammunition.  We  may  not  have  allies  who  will 
hold  the  enemy  until  we  can  get  factories  built  or  trans- 
formed to  turn  out  war  material.  Unless  we  depend  on 
ourselves,  and  unless  we  are  in  a  position  to  enforce  what  we 
believe  to  be  right,  all  talk  of  universal  training  is  utter  piffle. 

Well,  asstiming  that  we  will  get  the  men,  and  hoping  that 
we  will  get  the  material  and  the  equipment,  and  that  the 
latter  will  be  in  large  enough  quantity  to  fill  all  requirements 
for  any  contingencies  that  may  arise,  what  is  next?  Lead- 
ership. Putting  a  uniform  on  a  man  does  not  make  him  a 
leader.  You  cannot  award  leadership  to  a  man,  and  you 
cannot  give  it  to  him  by  order  or  decree.  He  is  not  any  dif- 
ferent man  when  he  gets  a  uniform  on  than  when  he  has  it 
off.  Unless  that  man  has  resourcefulness,  initiative,  energy 
and  courage,  and  unless  he  has  the  boldness  sufficient  to  en- 
force those  qualities,  he  will  never  make  his  troops  combat 
troops,  never.  Not  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  artillery 
work  is  theoretical,  book  learned  and  school  learned.  The 
other  85  per  cent  is  made  up  of  the  things  which  make  men 
successful  leaders  in  civilian  life  and  in  civic  pursuits.  You 
cannot  make  a  man  a  leader  by  resolution.  Before  men  are 
placed  in  command  of  other  men,  they  should  be  required  to 
practically  demonstrate  that  they  are  capable  of  leading  and 
inspiring  men  and  that  they  have  the  initiative  and  unselfish 
fearlessness  and  courage  to  bring  out  the  purposes  and  pro- 
duce the  results  for  which  men  are  trained. 
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We  talk  much  of  the  duty  of  men  who  may  be  called  for 
military  training.  We  hold  that  it  is  every  man's  duty  to 
promptly  and  cheerfully  respond  and  prepare  himself  for  the 
hour  of  his  country's  need,  but  we  say  nothing  about  the 
rights  of  that  man.  He  has  a  right  to  be  properly  led,  to  be 
properly  cared  for;  he  has  the  right  to  know  that  the  man 
who  is  leading  him  knows  his  business,  quite  as  much  so  as 
has  the  one  who  leads,  the  right  to  demand  that  the  soldier 
shall  have  been  properly  prepared  and  trained.  No  matter 
how  unblemished  the  record  of  an  officer,  or  how  long  he 
may  have  been  in  the  service,  no  matter  how  high  he  has 
stood  in  the  piping  time  of  peace,  unless  he  has  the  elements 
of  leadership  he  is  not  the  man  to  take  men  into  battle.  He 
is  not  the  man  to  make  or  hold  an  organization  and  get  the 
results  commensurate  with  the  hazard  and  cost. 

Those  are  the  three  lessons  I  learned  in  this  war.  With 
the  modesty  of  my  colleagues,  I  could  tell  you  what  organi- 
zation won  the  war,  but  I  won't. 

The  American  soldier  challenges,  deserves  and  is  entitled 
to  the  admiration,  the  respect  and  the  gratitude  of  his  coun- 
trymen for  all  time.  He  fought  without  rancor  and  without 
hate.  He  fought  as  fairly  and  cleanly  as  he  plays  football 
and  as  he  lived  and  worked.  He  regarded  his  service  as  a 
holy  patriotic  duty  and  he  performed  it  in  that  spirit  always 
cheerfully,  and  when  his  immediate  task  was  done  he  in- 
dulged in  no  self-praise.  He  eternally  glorified  American 
manhood. 

I  would  rather  have  been  colonel  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-second  Field  Artillery  at  St.  Mihiel  and  in  the 
Argonne-Meuse  campaigns  than  have  any  honor  that  man 
or  government  could  confer  on  me. 

President  Bancroft:  The  first  of  the  returning  regi- 
ments to  reach  the  battle  line  was  the  One  Hundred  and 
Forty-ninth  Field  Artillery.    As  you  all  know,  it  was  com- 
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manded  by  Henry  J.  Reilly,  graduate  of  West  Point,  ten 
years  in  time  of  peace  in  army  service,  resigned,  a  war  cor- 
respondent in  Mexico  and  Europe,  a  captain  of  this  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-ninth  Artillery — it  was  then  the 
Ilhnois  heavy  artillery — then  colonel  of  the  regiment  which 
crossed  in  November,  1917,  and  began  fighting  in  Lorraine 
on  February  21,  1918.  From  that  time  on  it  was  almost 
continuously  engaged.  It  fought  in  Lorraine,  in  Champagne, 
in  the  Marne  defensive,  the  Aisne-Marne  offensive,  at  St. 
Mihiel,  Woevre  and  in  the  savage  fighting  of  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  campaign.    Gentlemen,  Colonel  Reilly. 

Colonel  Henry  J.  Reilly:  Mr.  Chairman,  General 
Bell  and  gentlemen:  It  is  rather  embarrassing  to  have  to 
speak  after  a  man  who  is  so  much  my  senior  in  every  way 
and  whose  record  is  so  beyond  reproach  in  every  way. 

I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  question  in  the  mind  of 
any  reasonable  man  or  woman  who  has  taken  pains  to  really 
examine  the  question  of  war  as  to  the  necessity  for  universal 
military — I  will  make  it  strong — service,  because  I  believe  in 
service.  While  training  means  you  learn  something,  it  does 
not  necessarily  mean  you  have  to  apply  it.  Service  means  a 
certain  amount  of  self-sacrifice. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anything  can  be  got  in  this  world 
without  paying  for  it,  advertising  men  to  the  contrary.  I 
mean  as  far  as  their  public  statements  are  concerned.  Of 
course,  from  the  money  they  are  making,  it  is  quite  evident 
what  I  say  is  true. 

I  do  think  the  thing  we  need  to  teach  in  this  country  is 
the  fact  that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America  en- 
joys a  great  many  things  which  he  has  no  right  to  per  se;  he 
enjoys  a  great  many  things  for  which  other  people  have  laid 
down  and  risked  their  lives  in  past  generations.  Every 
young  man  in  this  country  should  be  taught  if  he  will  not  risk 
his  life  for  those  things,  then  he  has  no  right  to  enjoy  them. 
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From  time  to  time  I  run  across  pacifist  arguments.  I 
have  for  a  number  of  years.  I  am  willing  to  give  every 
pacifist  the  credit  of  honest  intention,  of  really  being  hu- 
mane, and  of  really  wanting  something  better  on  this  earth — 
and  that  is  more  credit  than  he  or  she  has  ever  given  to  any 
opponent. 

There  is  only  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask  them. 
They  are  generally  not  practical.  Leave  aside  everything 
that  is  practical,  come  down  to  nothing  but  the  humanitarian 
point  of  view,  and  ask  the  pacifist  man  or  woman,  "Are  you 
willing  to  give  your  son,  or  your  husband,  or  your  relatives, 
or  the  young  men  of  this  country,  whom  you  profess  so 
much  interest  in  when  it  comes  to  taking  a  drink — are  you 
willing  to  give  them  a  fair  chance  when  it  comes  to  going  on 
a  battlefield,  or  are  you  not.?  Are  you  going  to  give  these 
men  a  chance  to  go  out  properly  armed,  properly  equipped, 
under  officers  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  learning  how 
to  lead  them?" 

And  right  here  let  me  say,  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
to  me  when  somebody  says  an  officer  did  not  do  well.  Sup- 
pose he  did  not.  Perhaps  he  never  had  a  chance.  How  about 
some  of  the  men  who  did  not  become  officers,  who  would  not 
take  the  responsibility,  who  would  not  take  the  chance.? 

Of  course  there  were  mistakes  made  on  the  European 
battlefields.  The  only  thing  that  surprises  me  is  that  there 
were  not  more  mistakes.  I  don't  care  how  able  a  young  man 
may  be,  you  cannot  expect  him,  with  but  three  months' 
training,  to  go  out  in  the  hell  of  a  battlefield  and  lead  a 
platoon  of  men  perfectly.  Of  course  he  cannot.  What  right 
have  you  to  ask  him  to  do  it,  and,  above  all,  what  right  have 
you  to  blame  him  when  he  fails.?  What  right  have  you  to 
criticize  a  Regular  officer  who  never  saw  a  regiment  of  more 
than  800  or  s)00  men  in  peace  time,  and  is  suddenly  given  a 
brigade  of  8,000,  a  division  of  28,000,  an  army  corps  of 
100,000,  to  handle  in  the  face  of  an  aggressive,  well-trained 
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army  headed  by  professional  officers  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  that  work?  What  right  have  you  to  say  that  that 
man  should  not  make  mistakes?  How  could  he  help  it? 
The  wonder  is  that  they  did  not  make  more  mistakes. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  would  be  to  take  every  man  and 
woman  in  this  country,  particularly  the  pacifists — I  would 
like  to  walk  them  from  Chandron  Farm  to  Sommerance  in 
the  Argonne  as  it  was  the  first  week  of  November  and  let 
them  see  the  American  dead  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Division, 
the  First  Division  and  the  Forty-second  Division,  littered 
over  that  ground. 

Of  course,  there  were  unnecessary  losses.  There  are 
many  dead  officers  and  many  dead  soldiers  over  there  who 
have  no  business  to  be  dead.  There  is  many  a  man  who  is  a 
cripple  to-day  who  has  no  business  to  be  a  cripple,  and  there 
is  many  a  man  enduring  terrible  sufferings  from  wounds  re- 
ceived in  battle  lying  in  a  hospital  who  should  not  be  there. 

Don't  tell  me  it  is  the  fault  of  any  enlisted  man,  non- 
commissioned officer  or  officer  of  the  National  Guard,  Na- 
tional Army  or  Regular  Army.  Think  of  the  unnecessary 
dead  who  lie  there  by  the  thousands.  If  I  had  my  way  about 
it — I  have  got  just  enough  of  the  Irish  superstition  in  me — 
if  I  had  my  way  I  would  like  to  see  these  dead  come  every 
night  to  the  bedside  of  every  pacifist,  because  the  pacifists 
are  the  people  who  murdered  them. 

Now,  that  may  sound  strong.  I  want  to  make  it  strong. 
War  is  strong.  There  is  nothing  weak  about  it.  It  is  no 
place  for  a  weakling,  morally,  mentally,  physically,  or  any 
other  way.  I  hate  to  hear  anybody  talk  about  war  being  a 
game.  War  is  not  a  game.  In  a  game  you  have  an  umpire 
and  a  referee  and  the  police  to  stop  it  when  it  gets  too  rough. 
There  is  no  such  thing  in  war.  The  battlefields  are  places 
where  you  put  all  the  terror  you  possibly  can  into  the  hearts 
of  the  other  side.  If  you  do  not  do  it,  they  will  do  it  to  you; 
they  will  take  advantage  of  you, 
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That  is  what  battle  is.  It  means  men  trained  in  arms, 
ready  and  equipped  and  prepared  to  go  on  the  battlefield. 
And  when  any  one  tells  you  we  came  in  at  the  last  moment, 
with  one  hand  tied  behind  our  backs,  and  whipped  the  best 
professional  army  the  world  has  ever  seen,  tell  him  it  is 
bunk.  Don't  forget  that  thousands  of  Frenchmen  and 
British  died  before  we  ever  appeared,  and  that  we  came  with 
great  vigor,  with  the  flower  of  our  manhood,  when  the  others 
were  exhausted.  Think  of  one  thing:  412,000  Frenchmen 
died  before  Verdun  between  February  22,  1916,  and  the  fall 
of  the  same  year.  Think  of  that!  I  know  we  won  the  war, 
because  we  came  in  when  it  was  lost.  But  don't  boast  about 
it.  Let  us  come  down  and  face  the  hard  facts.  We  won  it 
because  it  was  just  in  the  balance  and  we  brought  in  just  the 
additional  strength  needed  to  bririg  victory. 

I  do  not  believe  in  turning  over  the  things  that  are  past. 
There  is  no  use  saying  you  might  have  done  this  or  that  or 
something  else,  or  that  that  man  was  to  blame  or  that  this 
man  was  to  blame.  The  only  things  of  the  past  I  am  in- 
terested in  are  the  lessons  we  can  take  from  it  to  help  us  in 
the  future.  I  do  not  believe  any  reasonable  human  being 
could  say  for  one  moment,  particularly  if  he  has  read  any 
paper — I  don't  care  whether  it  is  the  Tribune  or  some  other 
one — that  the  day  of  universal  peace  has  dawned  on  this 
earth.  It  has  not.  We  will  fight  again,  or  we  will  give  up 
the  things  we  believe  in. 

Now,  just  ask  the  pacifist,  and,  above  all,  the  woman 
pacifist,  who,  full  of  the  finest  emotion,  is  carried  away  by  it, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  reasoned  with — just  ask  her  to  go 
and  stand  on  the  battlefields  of  Chandron  Farm  and  Som- 
merance,  where  I  saw  more  dead,  as  did  Tom  Hammond 
there,  and  as  did  many  hundreds  of  others — just  have  her 
stand  there  and  see  how  many  dead  Americans  lying  there 
could  have  been  saved,  how  much  greater  a  military  victory 
we  could  have  had,  had  we  had  prior  to  the  war  universal 
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military  service  and  thereby  given  every  American  before 
he  went  on  the  battlefield  the  training  which  would  have 
given  him  the  chance  he  was  entitled  to,  in  the  face  of  a 
real  foe. 

President  Bancroft:  Colonel  Reilly  has  to  leave  at 
this  time  because  he  has  to  speak  before  another  group  this 
evening,  but  I  am  sure  you  all  feel  that  the  work  he  is 
required  to  do,  judging  by  what  he  has  said  here,  ought  to 
be  encouraged,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  losing  his  presence 
for  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

When  we  went  into  this  war  there  was  a  prominent 
engineer  in  Chicago  engaged  in  private  business  and  in  pub- 
lic engineering.  He  had  been  one  of  the  engineers  appointed 
by  President  Roosevelt  to  inspect  the  completed  Panama 
Canal.  He  had  charge  of  several  large  contracts  for  the 
City  of  Chicago.  But  when  we  entered  the  war,  he  immedi- 
ately set  to  work  to  organize  a  regiment  of  engineers,  and  the 
regiment  he  formed  was  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighth  En- 
gineers of  the  Thirty-third  Division.  Colonel  Henry  A. 
Allen. 

Colonel  Henry  A.  Allen:  Mr.  Chairman,  General 
Bell,  fellow  soldiers  in  the  field,  members  of  The  Commercial 
Club :  It  was  a  proud  moment  when  I  received  my  commis- 
sion to  command  a  regiment  of  engineers  in  the  service  of  my 
country.  It  is  a  prouder  moment  to  be  welcomed  here  as 
the  representative  of  that  regiment  because  of  its  accomplish- 
ments in  the  fields  of  action.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  our 
Commanding  General  of  the  Thirty-third  Division,  General 
Todd  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Artillery  Brigade,  and  the  other 
oflficers  with  whom  we  co-operated  in  various  battles  in 
France. 

You  have  read  and  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  records 
made  by  the  troops  of  our  great  commonwealth.  You  must 
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not  wonder  at  the  conflicting  statements  as  to  which  unit 
really  won  the  war.  Such  claims,  made  in  all  sincerity, 
indicate  ambition,  appreciation  of  service,  and  desire  to 
excel,  without  which  laudable  qualities  the  esprit  de  corps, 
the  principal  essential  of  the  success  of  an  army,  would  not 
exist. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  possibility  of  bringing  the 
American  youth  under  proper  military  discipline.  To  have 
raised  such  an  issue  was  to  question  the  stability  of  our 
Government.  The  army  regulations  are  a  part  of  our  laws, 
and  therefore  under  conditions  of  service  they  should  be 
followed  by  all  good  citizens.  The  results  speak  for  them- 
selves. Our  youths  make  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world. 
The  young  men  of  America  are  readily  amenable  to  discip- 
line, but  require  good  leaders,  real  qualified  instructors  and 
trainers. 

We  often  hear  the  analogy  of  the  melting  pot  applied  to 
our  republic.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  not  a  good  simile,  nor  a 
proper  one.  When  metals  are  melted  together  they  form  an 
alloy.  We  do  not  desire  an  alloy.  We  want  pure  gold,  true 
American  citizenship. 

To  my  mind,  there  is  no  quicker  nor  better  method  of 
obtaining  such  than  by  a  proper  system  of  universal  military 
training  or  service.  It  must  be  of  duration  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  habits  of  being  a  soldier.  In  my  opinion  that  re- 
quires not  less  than  two  years,  if  you  want  a  real  soldier. 
You  have  got  to  train  a  man  long  enough  so  he  gets  the 
habit,  and  it  takes  longer,  in  my  opinion,  than  three  months 
to  give  him  that  habit.  I  can  speak  rather  advisedly,  be- 
cause my  regiment  was  entirely  new  when  we  started  less 
than  two  years  ago,  and  while  it  is  a  well-disciplined  regi- 
ment, I  do  not  consider  it  yet  perfected  by  a  good  deal.  It 
did  fine  work,  but  it  needs  more  than  that.  It  needs  time  so 
that  practically  all  do  things  automatically.  You  want  a 
regiment  so  trained  that  you  do  not  have  to  look  after  each 
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man  to  see  that  he  "carries  on."  All  must  function  naturally 
through  habit. 

When  men  of  different  creeds  and  beliefs,  nationalities, 
physical  developments,  political  faiths,  and  localities  get 
together,  their  ideas  undergo  a  change.  They  rub  shoul- 
ders with  one  another.  The  result  of  the  process  is  broad- 
ening. This  trituration  adds  to  their  outlooks.  It  causes 
companionships  to  form.  It  gives  them  more  respect  for 
the  ideas  of  other  men.  Thoughts  will  be  brought  into 
closer  contact,  with  the  result  of  a  more  homogeneous 
nationality. 

Such  universal  training  would  be  most  democratic  and 
most  fair  to  all.  Its  cost  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
producing  of  a  higher  and  better  citizenship.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  the  Great  School  of  Citizenship. 

It  is,  therefore,  through  universal  service,  through  the 
inculcation  of  ideals  in  common,  that  when  we  sing,  "My 
Country,  'Tis  of  Thee,"  there  will  float  before  the  eyes  of  our 
citizens  the  vision  of  but  one  flag,  the  Red,  White  and  Blue. 

President  Bancroft:  It  was  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
last  at  Hamel  that  two  companies  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-first  and  two  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-second 
participated  with  the  British  as  the  first  American  troops  in 
an  important  action,  and  it  was  as  a  result  of  their  gallantry 
that  King  George  in  person  decorated  a  number  of  the 
members  of  those  forces.  And  this  Thirty-third  Division  has 
the  extraordinary  distinction  of  being  the  only  body  of 
American  troops,  not  only  the  only  body  that  was  ever 
decorated  by  an  English  king  in  person,  but  it  is  the 
only  division  that  fought  with  the  British,  with  the  French 
and  with  the  Australians,  and  fought  with  them  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  and  alongside  of  Colonel  Sanborn, 
was  Colonel  Abel  Davis,  the  Commander  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Thirty-second.  Colonel  Davis. 
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Colonel  Abel  Davis:  Mr.  President,  General  Bell, 
General  Todd,  and  gentlemen  of  The  Commercial  Club: 
I  hope  this  evening  to  present  suggestions  for  military 
preparedness  for  a  nation  at  peace,  as  they  have  developed 
in  my  mind  during  the  many  months,  and  under  the  astound- 
ing circumstances  of  the  World  War,  and  particularly  in  the 
comparatively  short  period  during  which  we  Americans  ac- 
tively participated  in  it. 

From  some  quarters  one  hears  the  statement  that  the  war 
was  won  by  America.  With  this  statement  I  cannot  wholly 
agree.  It  is  true  that  America  entered  the  war  at  the  psy- 
chological moment.  It  is  true  that  the  realization  of  the 
potential  power  of  America  reacted  disastrously  on  the 
German  morale.  It  is  true  that  the  first  fiery  assault  of  the 
American  troops,  and  the  steadiness  and  irresistible  energy 
they  showed  from  that  time  on,  and  the  speedy  fulfillment 
of  the  promise  of  unlimited  reserves  and  the  tremendous 
financial  and  industrial  power  brought  to  the  aid  of  the 
Allies,  did  all  and  more  than  we  really  expected  to  show 
the  German  high  command  the  folly  of  continuing  the 
struggle. 

But  the  long  prior  service  of  our  Allies,  and  their  ad- 
mirable co-operation  in  the  campaigns  of  the  summer  of 
1918,  give  them  perhaps  greater  credit  for  the  final  victory 
than  we  can  claim.  Our  division  fought  side  by  side  with 
both  the  British  and  the  French;  with  the  Australians  at 
Hamel,  with  the  English  before  Albert,  with  the  Australians 
again  near  Harbonniere,  and  with  the  French  in  the  Mort 
Homme  sector  before  Verdun.  I  feel  therefore  as  if  I  had 
some  right  to  express  a  perso^^al  opinion  of  the  qualities  of 
both  the  French  and  the  English  as  fighting  men,  and  as 
commanders;  and  I  have  nothing  but  admiration  for  them 
throughout.  They  had  endured  superhuman ly,  and  yet 
they  maintained  to  the  end  their  full  power  and  magnificent 
intelligence. 
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If  America  did  not  win  the  war,  it  did,  however,  make  the 
winning  of  the  war  possible.  Americans  were  splendid  shar- 
ers in  the  victory;  and  as  we  shared  in  the  final  triumph,  so 
must  we  share  in  the  responsibilities  that  are  already  follow- 
ing from  it,  and  must  follow  in  the  future.  A  position  of 
isolation  from  world  affairs  proved  impossible  in  1917;  in 
any  future  crisis  such  a  position,  whether  theoretically  de- 
sirable or  not,  will  be  equally  impossible.  The  present  ques- 
tion is  this :  What  have  we  learned,  and  what  must  we  as 
individuals  and  as  a  nation  do.^ 

Much  might  be  said  about  the  changed  relation  that  has 
come  to  us  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  are  now  a  creditor 
nation  by  direct  borrowing  from  our  Government  to  the  ex- 
tent of  approximately  ten  billion  dollars,  and  the  conse- 
quent necessity  for  a  keen  interest  in  the  affairs  of  our 
debtors,  very  much  like  the  individual  creditor. 

Much  more  might  be  said  about  preparation,  financial 
and  industrial. 

There  is  no  complaint  anywhere,  among  high  or  low,  that 
our  business  men,  our  manufacturers,  were  unwilling  to  co- 
operate with  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  supplying  the 
essential  things  needed  for  war  on  a  big  scale.  But  this  co- 
operation was  hindered  by  an  almost  complete  lack  of  system. 
Germany  had  everything  ready  for  turning  the  channels  of 
peace  industry  into  channels  of  war  industry.  We  had  noth- 
ing ready.  We  even  lacked  in  theories  of  how  production 
should  be  shifted  from  the  requirements  of  peace  to  the 
necessities  of  war.  The  result  was  terrible  delay,  inevitable 
and  tremendous  waste,  and  a  feeling  for  a  long  time  that  our 
industries  were  positively  inefficient.  They  were  not.  They 
were,  on  the  whole,  the  most  efficient  in  the  world.  But 
though  the  Bible  speaks  of  turning  swords  into  ploughshares, 
the  converse,  of  turning  ploughshares  into  swords,  is  no 
easy  matter,  unless  a  plan  for  managing  it  is  determined  be- 
forehand. Surely  we  need  a  system,  and  we  need  legisla- 
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tion  which  will  effect  the  transfer  of  our  energies  from 
peace  production  to  war  production  more  quickly  and  less 
wastefully  than  it  was  accompHshed  in  1917  and  1918. 

Why  not  make  permanent  this  lesson  just  learned  during 
the  stress  of  war?  Why  not  see  to  it  that  the  methods  lately 
acquired  are  perpetuated?  Government  factories  and  ware- 
houses built  in  aid  of  war  must  be  kept  up  for  that  purpose; 
uncompleted  government  enterprises  completed;  industrial 
plants,  transformed  for  war  purposes,  and  other  plants  pos- 
sible of  undergoing  such  transformation,  must  be  encouraged 
by  the  Government  to  operate  along  lines  which  would  make 
them  available  for  war  purposes  on  short  notice;  and  the 
manufacture  of  implements  of  war — guns,  ammunition,  air- 
planes, clothing — must  be  continued,  and  wear  and  tear  re- 
plenished, so  that  at  all  times  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  equip- 
ment for  a  fighting  army.  And  in  my  judgment  we  should 
anticipate  a  fighting  army  of  two  million  men. 

But  these  matters  I  comment  upon  only  in  passing.  As  a 
military  man  I  must  concentrate  my  time  upon  the  lessons 
learned  in  military  preparedness  strictly  as  such. 

At  the  time  war  was  declared  by  America,  in  April,  1917, 
the  plan  was  to  have  three  distinct  armies — the  Regular 
Army,  the  National  Guard  and  the  National  Army.  The 
Regular  Army  then  consisted  of  less  than  100,000  men.  Of 
these  many  were  in  necessary  service  on  the  Mexican  border 
and  elsewhere,  so  that  we  had  available  not  over  65,000. 
This  Regular  force — weak  in  its  natural  condition  as  far  as 
the  number  of  officers  was  concerned — was  further  weakened 
by  the  call  which  both  the  National  Guard  and  the  National 
Army  made  on  the  Regular  establishment. 

In  the  National  Guard  practically  all  of  the  divisional 
staff  officers  and  many  of  the  instructors  were  Regular 
Army  officers.  This  was  also  true  in  the  National  Army; 
and,  besides,  all  the  field  officers  of  the  National  Army  also 
came  from  the  Regular  force.  In  addition,  the  National 
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Army  required  and  received  a  tremendously  large  number  of 
non-commissioned  officers  who  helped  in  organizing  and 
training  the  National  Army.  The  result  of  all  of  this  was 
that  the  Regular  Army  was  so  thinned  out  and  became  so 
skeletonized  that  actually  before  our  army  landed  in  France 
various  National  Guard  divisions  really  excelled  divisions 
of  the  Regular  Army,  though  I  need  not  tell  you  that  this 
superiority  was  only  comparative,  for  the  National  Guard 
divisions  in  those  days  were  a  very  long  way  from  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency. 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  the  National 
Guard  was  called  into  service.  In  spite  of  previous  repeated 
warnings  and  pleadings,  the  Guard  was  almost  entirely  un- 
prepared. It  was  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  had  been  when 
the  Mexican  trouble  started.  It  lacked  in  field  training  and 
in  many  instances  had  a  low  officer  personnel. 

The  Federal  Government  had  not  asserted  itself  in  either 
of  these  two  matters.  In  fact  the  War  Department  had 
looked  upon  the  National  Guard  as  a  necessary  evil.  By  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Act,  the  Guard  was 
legally  recognized  by  Congress  over  the  protest  of  the  Regu- 
lar Army. 

During  the  period  between  the  Mexican  trouble  and  this 
war  the  National  Guard  had  to  fight  for  its  existence.  The 
result  was  that  in  many  instances  the  standing  of  the  officer 
personnel  was  low.  Some  officers  obtained  commissions  be- 
cause they  were  able  to  secure  recruits  for  the  Guard;  some 
because  of  their  political  strength;  others  because  they  were 
good  fellows.  The  real  reasons  that  should  have  controlled 
the  selection  of  men  to  command  were  too  often  lost  sight 
of  altogether,  or  had  to  be  waived  because  of  local  conditions. 
Although  some  of  us  had  insisted  for  years  that  we  must 
have  Regular  Army  officers  to  train  the  Guard  if  we  were  to 
get  anywhere,  we  accomplished  nothing.  We  had  no  such 
officers,  or  very  few.  On  the  Mexican  border  in  1916  we 
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had  one  Regular  Army  officer  for  the  whole  brigade — ap- 
proximately 3,600  men.  When  we  returned  from  the  border 
and  the  Guard  was  reorganized  we  had  two  Regular  Army 
officers  for  the  entire  Guard  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  So  I 
repeat  that  when  the  National  Guard  was  called  into  the  ser- 
vice for  this  war  it  lacked  in  training,  both  individual  and 
organizational,  and  in  officer  personnel. 

Then  came  the  draft  and  the  huge  National  Army.  The 
training  camps  were  turning  out  young  officers  by  the 
thousand,  after  three  months'  training — splendid  material 
for  the  time  expended,  but  lacking  in  organizational  train- 
ing and  in  the  manner  of  handling  men.  The  organization  of 
the  National  Army  was,  of  course,  helped  materially  by  the 
Regular  Army  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  trans- 
ferred to  it.  All  field  officers  of  the  National  Army  came 
from  the  Regular  Army.  Many  of  these  officers,  because  of 
their  youth  and  lack  of  opportunity  to  handle  big  problems, 
found  themselves  handicapped  when  put  in  command  of 
battalions  and  regiments. 

Before  war  was  declared  the  peace  strength  of  each  in- 
fantry company,  in  the  Regular  as  well  as  the  volunteer 
forces,  was  65.  Upon  the  declaration  of  war  the  war  strength 
was  made  150,  and  during  the  training  period  increased  to 
250.  The  other  branches  of  the  service  went  through  a  cor- 
responding increase  at  the  same  time.  This  meant  a  terror- 
izing demand  for  experienced  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers,  who,  as  far  as  the  National  Army  was  concerned, 
could  be  had  only  by  further  depleting  the  slim  resources  of 
the  Regular  Army. 

Our  armies  began  to  mobilize  in  France.  But  there  were 
still  millions  in  training  in  this  country.  Experienced  men 
had  to  be  kept  on  the  job  on  this  side;  so  that  literally  not 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  our  Regular  Army  officers  ever  got 
to  France  at  all.  But  for  the  really  heroic  efforts  of  the  small 
number  of  Regular  Army  officers,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
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civilian  co-operation  and  the  merciless  weeding  out  of  the 
ineflficient  National  Guard  officers,  our  final  army  in  France 
never  could  have  been  made  a  fighting  force.  I  say  merciless 
weeding  out  of  inefficient  National  Guard  officers,  for  from 
their  point  of  view  it  was  indeed  merciless;  but  in  its  effect 
on  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  soldiers  in  the  I'anks  it  was 
the  opposite  of  merciless :  it  was  profoundly  humane. 

Well,  that  final  army  was  produced,  and  it  was  an  army; 
and  here  you  may  well  ask  me  why.  How  did  it  happen  that 
in  spite  of  such  handicaps  as  I  have  only  begun  to  outline, 
America  was  able  to  show  such  an  army  in  the  field  .^^ 

When  the  war  began  we  heard  much  doubt  expressed  of 
the  suitability  of  the  American  for  soldiering.  The  Amer- 
ican youth  was  said  to  be  undisciplined.  He  was  said  to 
have  had  no  lessons  in  obedience.  He  was  said  to  be  unfitted 
to  be  part  of  a  real,  working,  controllable,  frictionless  ma- 
chine; and  only  with  such  a  machine  can  the  field  of  modern 
war  be  plowed.  All  these  doubts  were  based  on  fact.  But 
the  American  soldier  had  qualities  which  were  not  at  first 
so  much  taken  into  account.  He  had  intelligence,  he  had 
idealism,  and  he  had  character.  He  learned  the  art  of  war 
quicker  than  any  soldier  of  any  other  army.  When  it  came 
to  practical  application  of  the  lessons  learned  he  showed 
admirable  qualities  of  resourcefulness  and  self-reliance. 

As  for  his  idealism,  he  honestly  believed  that  this  was 
in  some  measure  a  Holy  War.  He  did  not  fight  so  much  to 
prevent  a  future  attack  of  Germany  on  America,  an  attack 
which  might  or  might  not  have  taken  place,  but  of  which  he 
had  very  little  real  fear.  No,  he  rather  fought  to  prevent  the 
domination  of  the  German  ideal  in  the  world,  to  maintain  his 
own  instinctive  understanding  of  what  the  real  American 
spirit  of  liberty  was.  Such,  I  am  certain,  was  his  idealism, 
and  I  am  just  as  certain  that  that  idealism  nerved  his  arm. 

But,  above  all,  he  had  character.  It  is  the  natural  instinct 
of  every  human  being  to  dislike  discomfort  and  to  fear 
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danger.  To  be  afraid  is  not  only  natural,  it  is  inevitable.  But 
character  is  the  force  which  drives  a  man  on  to  his  duty, 
regardless  of  fear;  which  overcomes  fear.  I  do  not  say, 
mind  you,  that  the  American  army  was  naturally  more  cour- 
ageous than  any  other  army.  But  among  our  Allies,  three 
years  of  fighting  had  tended  to  destroy  aggressiveness;  it 
had  made  the  Allies  splendidly  tenacious;  they  could  hold  on, 
they  could  not  be  driven;  but  they  were  thinking  of  war  in 
terms  of  holding  on,  and  the  American  soldier  thought  of 
war  in  terms  of  going  forward,  and  he  did  go  forward,  with  a 
dash  and  a  determination  that  could  not  help  but  bring 
victory. 

Yes,  America  produced  a  splendid  army.  And  this 
splendid  army  of  ours  would  not  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  showing  its  magnificent  qualities  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  our  Allies  were  holding  off  for  three  years  an  aggres- 
sive foe,  and  after  paying  a  tremendous  price  themselves  in 
lives  and  treasure,  were  able  to  furnish  our  army  with  ma- 
terials of  war,  guns,  ammunition  and  aeroplanes,  instructors 
and  advisers  in  the  midst  of  ferocious  fighting  and  holding 
against  odds.  In  the  name  of  our  soldiers  of  the  future,  I 
ask,  is  it  fair  to  assume  that  in  another  conflict  which  may 
come  we  will  have  other  nations  of  the  world  hold  off  an 
aggressive  enemy  and  furnish  the  munitions  of  war  while  we 
are  getting  together  an  army  and  providing  ourselves  with 
the  necessities  of  war.^^ 

I  maintain  that  Congress  in  its  present  session  should 
enact  legisktion  for  military  and  naval  preparedness.  As  in- 
timated before,  I  must  limit  myself  to  one  phase  of  this  big 
problem,  the  preparation  in  time  of  peace  of  the  able-bodied 
citizenry  of  the  country  along  lines  which  will  give  the 
country  an  army  of  trained  men  of  a  size  which  modern  war- 
fare has  shown  to  be  necessary. 

I  maintain  that  some  military  policy  must  be  adopted. 
A  wrong  one  is  better  than  none;  for  a  wrong  one  we  may 
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mend,  but  none  will  leave  us  absolutely  helpless  to  make  the 
people  realize  the  truth. 
I  propose  the  following: 

I.  A  Regular  Army  of  200,000  men  as  the  first  line  of 
defense. 

II.  The  National  Guard  as  the  second  line  of  defense. 

III.  Military  training  in  high  schools,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

IV.  A  system  for  training  such  of  the  young  men  of 
America  as  do  not  serve  in  the  Regular  Army  or  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  or  who  do  not  receive  such  training  in  our 
schools  or  universities. 

V.  Reserves. 
Let  me  elucidate: 

I.  I  believe  a  Regular  Army  of  200,000  is  our  minimum 
requirement  in  view  of  the  number  needed  in  our  foreign 
possessions  and  to  give  the  remainder  an  opportunity  for 
divisional,  brigade  and  regimental  training.  The  difficulty 
of  our  Regular  Army  in  the  past,  due  to  its  small  number, 
has  been  the  impossibility  of  organizing  and  maneuvering 
larger  units  such  as  brigades  and  divisions.  As  to  the  ofiicers, 
there  should  be  twice  as  many  as  are  needed  for  the  army 
itself,  the  surplus  to  be  used  as  instructors  for  the  National 
Guard  and  in  high  schools,  colleges,  universities  and  reserves. 

II.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  a  National  Guard,  but  one 
different  from  that  of  1917;  a  National  Guard  which  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  Regular  Army,  federalized  to  every 
possible  extent  that  the  state  constitutions  will  permit.  The 
theoretical  objection  to  the  dual  allegiance  to  the  state  and 
the  nation  has  in  recent  years  been  overcome  in  the  practical 
manner  in  which  the  National  Guard,  in  time  of  war  or 
threatened  war,  as  was  the  case  on  the  Mexican  border,  be- 
come entirely  separated  from  the  state  and  subjected  at  once 
to  federal  control.  The  training  and  the  standards  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  must  be  put  on  a  higher  plane.    Enough  Reg- 
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ular  Army  officers — at  least  one  to  each  regiment  and  sep- 
arate unit — should  be  detailed.  A  test  should  be  prescribed 
for  the  education,  character  and  military  training  of  its  of- 
ficers; power  must  be  given  to  the  War  Department  to  pass 
upon  promotions  and  to  discharge  the  inefficient,  just  as  was 
done  in  the  war.  One  month's  field  training  each  year  must 
be  demanded.  The  Regular  Army  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand by  national  legislation  that  the  Guard  is  not  to  be 
looked  down  upon  nor  tolerated,  but  is  to  receive  the  same 
attention  and  help  as  the  Regular  Army  itself. 

I  have  in  mind  for  times  of  peace  the  admirable  helpful- 
ness and  co-operation  between  Regular  Army  and  National 
Guard  officers  which  we  found  in  time  of  war  in  our  own, 
the  Thirty-third  Division. 

It  has  been  urged  that  a  state  constabulary  may  take  the 
place  of  the  National  Guard.  In  my  judgment  a  state  con- 
stabulary is  all  right  for  police  duty,  but  a  federalized  Na- 
tional Guard  is  a  state  institution  for  the  handling  of  emer- 
gencies which  the  state  constabulary  cannot  touch. 

Irritating  psychological  conditions  arising  from  the  rela- 
tions between  the  state  and  the  individual  should  be  handled 
by  developing  public  opinion,  by  proper  education,  by  proper 
study  and  adjustment  of  such  relations.  By  emphasizing  the 
correct  relation  between  the  state  and  the  individual  we  shall 
prevent  that  psychological  condition  which  at  times  borders 
on  disrespect  for  law  and  attempts  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  orderly  development  of  established  institutions.  That  is 
the  natural  and  healthy  way  of  coping  with  that  problem, 
but  when  these  orderly  and  natural  means  fail,  the  very 
existence  of  a  well-organized  National  Guard  will  prevent 
physical  outbursts  based  on  misunderstanding  or  miscon- 
ceptions. Besides,  the  existence  of  the  Guard  will  be  still 
more  effective  as  the  community  realizes  that  many  of  its 
members  have  sworn  allegiance  to  the  duty  of  preserving 
law  and  order. 
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Germany  is  in  a  bad  way  now,  but  how  much  worse  a 
condition  would  it  be  if  its  army  had  been  demobihzed  com- 
pletely so  that  it  would  have  no  potential  organization  what- 
ever to  fall  back  upon.  It  is  that  organization  which  alone 
stands  between  Germany  and  chaos  to-day. 

But  here  is  the  most  potent  reason  of  all  for  keeping  up 
the  Guard :  With  the  demonstrated  willingness  of  those  who 
have  helped  to  build  up  the  National  Guard  heretofore,  the 
creditable  showing  of  the  Guard  in  this  war,  legislation  to 
raise  its  eflBciency  and  the  full-hearted  co-operation  of  the 
Regular  Army,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  National  Guard  can 
be  made  an  eflBcient  part  of  the  military  establishment  of  the 
United  States,  and  again  be  utilized  in  protecting  the  honor 
and  integrity  of  our  nation. 

III.  Without  interfering  with  the  established  curricu- 
lum of  our  high  schools,  colleges  and  universities,  and  I  dare 
say  in  aid  of  education  as  well  as  physical  training,  we  can 
well  establish  military  courses  in  our  places  of  learning. 
There  we  can  teach  the  young  man  of  America  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  military  science.  My  theory  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  military  training  is  that  every  young  man  at 
one  time  or  another  should  be  obliged  in  times  of  peace  to 
receive  an  established  minimum  of  instruction.  This  mini- 
mum should  be  prescribed  by  national  legislation  and  must 
include  field  training  in  camps.  The  military  training  re- 
ceived at  educational  institutions  must  be  of  a  character  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  national  legislation  in  order  to  en- 
title one  to  credit  for  the  minimum  training  prescribed  by 
federal  law.  Our  universities  should  also  produce  material 
for  officers  of  the  army.  West  Point  can  no  longer  be  the 
only  place  for  the  training  of  army  officers.  Perhaps  West 
Point  indeed  should  be  used  in  part  as  a  sort  of  graduate 
school  where  the  officers  trained  elsewhere  may  take  a  final 
course.  We  are  already  seeing  this  plan  tried.  At  the 
University  of  Chicago,  for  instance,  beginning  October  1,  a 
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group  of  from  one  to  three  hundred  men  will  begin  a  four- 
years'  course  leading  to  commissions  in  the  artillery  reserve, 
with  Regular  Army  officers  in  charge,  with  equipment  to  the 
value  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  furnished 
by  the  Government,  and  attendance  required  at  summer 
camps  for  intensive  work  in  the  field. 

Four  years  in  college  with  a  good  part  of  the  time  devoted 
to  military  science  is  none  too  much  to  qualify  a  man  for  the 
Line,  S.  O.  S.,  Ordnance,  Air  Service,  Chemical  Service,  or 
any  one  particular  branch  in  which  he  seeks  a  commission. 

Legislation  to  multiply  and  solidify  the  opportunities  for 
this  sort  of  training  we  must  have,  for  you  see  what  it  will 
give  us — not  only  more  trained  officers  in  case  of  need,  but 
a  group  of  officers  which  is  made  up  of  men  of  all  sorts  from 
all  over  the  country,  representing  the  diverse  views  of  wide- 
ly separated  districts,  and  kept  constantly  in  touch  with  non- 
military  humanity,  which  in  my  judgment  is  necessary  for 
that  human  understanding  that  every  good  officer  must 
have.  It  is  the  belief  of  some  West  Pointers  that  many  officers 
in  this  war,  who  came  from  the  factory,  the  professions  and 
colleges,  compared  favorably  with  West  Point  graduates. 
Organization  and  training  are  one  thing,  the  military  caste 
spirit  is  quite  another  and  something  we  are  glad  to  leave  to 
Germany,  which  spawned  it  and  fell  by  it. 

IV.  Universal  military  training:  I  did  not  refer  to  it 
by  this  name  in  my  outline,  because  the  meaning  of  the  term 
has  not  been  defined,  and  the  term  in  itself  does  not  carry 
any  concrete  suggestion. 

I  believe  in  military  training.  I  believe  that  it  should  be 
universal  in  the  sense  that  in  times  of  peace,  to  the  extent 
that  the  least  possible  interference  may  be  had  with  our  or- 
dinary peaceful  pursuits,  every  young  man  who  fails  to 
equip  himself  for  military  service  either  in  the  Regular 
Army,  National  Guard,  or  educational  institutions,  should  be 
subject  to  call  for  military  service  and  preparation.  I  am  not 
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for  universal  training  in  the  sense  that  every  young  man  at 
a  certain  age,  let  us  say  nineteen  or  twenty,  should  be  taken 
away  from  his  educational  or  industrial  work  and  compelled 
to  be  a  member  of  an  army  for  a  year  or  longer.  It  is  an  ex- 
pensive method  and  quite  unnecessary. 

I  propose  that  our  federal  Government,  preferably 
through  action  of  Congress,  determine  yearly  the  number  of 
young  men  required  for  training,  the  number  to  depend  on 
the  strength  of  the  Army,  the  National  Guard,  enrollments 
in  educational  institutions  and  upon  international  relations 
as  they  may  tend  toward  war.  When  the  number  is  ascer- 
tained, each  congressional  district  will  receive  its  quota,  and 
the  young  men  selected  by  lot.  A  system  of  registration  will 
be  necessary  as  part  of  the  plan. 

In  my  judgment  six  months  of  training  is  all  that  will  be 
required.  It  has  taken  more  time  heretofore  to  give  a 
soldier  the  fundamental  training.  It  was  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  enormous  waste  of  time  in  starting  the  train- 
ing machinery  agoing.  There  was  no  plan,  no  system  of 
training,  no  organized  staff  of  instructors. 

With  the  staff  organized,  with  the  plan  well  prepared  in 
advance  and  by  improving  and  utilizing  the  training  centers 
and  camps  now  in  control  of  the  Government,  enough  work 
could  be  crowded  into  six  months  to  give  a  young  man  the 
fundamental  training  required.  His  military  education 
would  be  continued  bj^  the  system  of  reserve  of  which  I  shall 
speak  later. 

The  fact  that  every  young  man  is  subjected  to  the  opera- 
tion of  a  law,  compelling  him  to  enlist  for  military  training 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  work,  will  tend  to  make  him  seek 
the  voluntary  methods  offered  by  the  National  Guard  and 
the  educational  institutions. 

V.  Reserves:  The  value  of  reserves  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Common  sense  suggests  the  advisability  and 
necessity  of  preserving  the  results  of  military  training, 
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wherever  it  has  been  received,  and  of  providing  a  system, 
whereby  those  who  have  received  training  are  made  available 
in  case  of  war. 

I  propose  that  every  person  upon  completion  of  his 
training  in  the  Army,  in  the  National  Guard,  at  the  schools, 
in  the  training  camps,  become  a  member  of  the  reserves;  that 
the  reserves  be  classified  on  the  basis  of  the  degree  of  train- 
ing received;  that  each  member  of  the  reserve  have  a  reg- 
imental, brigade  and  divisional  designation,  and  that  in  re- 
porting, whether  for  annual  maneuvers  or  in  case  of  war,  he 
report  to  the  regiment  to  which  he  has  been  designated. 

A  majority  of  the  men  who  fought  in  this  war,  in  the 
armies  of  the  Allies  as  well  as  of  the  Central  powers,  except 
our  own,  came  from  the  reserves  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries. But  profiting  not  at  all  by  what  we  saw  all  around  us, 
we  made  no  provision  in  our  draft  legislation  for  reserves. 

As  the  regiments  and  divisions  are  returning  from  France 
they  are  being  demobilized  in  the  sense  that  there  is  an 
absolute  separation  from  the  army,  without  further  ob- 
ligation for  service,  without  keeping  track  of  the  men,  and 
without  preserving  the  organization  of  the  higher  units,  such 
as  brigades  and  divisions.  It  took  months  to  organize  the 
staffs  of  the  various  units,  during  which  time  it  was  impos- 
sible successfully  to  train  troops.  In  the  face  of  the  neces- 
sity for  military  preparedness  and  with  the  machinery  per- 
fected, the  machine  was  wrecked.  There  is  even  no  salvage. 
In  my  own  case  I  could  not  be  discharged  from  the  service 
until  I  certified  on  honor  that  I  had  demobilized  my  men  and 
thoroughly  wrecked  my  own  regimental  machinery,  and  now 
we  are  far  behind  the  point  we  had  reached  when  war  was 
declared.  We  are  no  longer  in  the  army  of  the  United  States 
nor  in  the  National  Guard,  but  are  plain  citizens,  with  whom 
the  whole  process  of  organization  has  to  be  begun  over. 

Gentlemen,  let  me  emphasize  the  thought  underlying  my 
proposed  plan :   Enough  Regular  Army  officers  to  maintain 
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in  time  of  peace,  the  heads  and  staffs  of  higher  units,  func- 
tioning at  all  times  and  ready  to  receive  the  individual  sol- 
dier and  smaller  units  on  short  notice;  and  by  national  legis- 
lation a  system  of  training  and  preparedness  through  the 
means  suggested,  with  a  minimum  expense,  and  the  least 
disturbance  of  normal  functions,  which  would  give  us  an 
army  of  trained  men  and  a  constant  supply  of  guns  and 
munitions  and  other  war  material  always  in  hand  to  equip 
an  army  of  two  million  men. 

The  war  is  over.  We  hoped  this  war  would  end  war;  we 
hope  so  still;  but  are  we  thoroughly  convinced .f*  And  do 
any  of  us  think  that  America  can  afford  to  find  herself 
again  in  the  position  she  occupied  when  war  was  declared 
in  1917.? 

We  like  to  believe  that  on  a  matter  of  national  principle 
or  national  honor  we  will  fight.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the 
provisions  of  the  League  of  Nations  there  are  clauses  which 
if  the  League  is  adopted  may  result  some  day  in  our  finding 
ourselves  actually  at  variance  with  the  League .f*  And,  finally, 
what  is  our  value  as  a  member  of  the  League  if  we  are  in  no 
position  to  back  our  views  with  force  .^^ 

Gentlemen,  there  is  more  than  a  bare  chance  that  war 
may  come  upon  us  again.  If  it  does,  without  general  training 
of  our  young  men,  and  without  a  reserve  organization  which 
permits  us  to  develop  and  systematize  our  fighting  units  at 
once,  we  shall  be  in  the  position  of  the  householder  who 
threatened  by  burglars,  buys  a  revolver,  oils  it,  loads  it, 
learns  to  shoot  with  it,  drives  off  the  intruder  who  ultimately 
confronts  him,  and  then  throws  it  under  the  house  to  rust 
and  rest  undiscoverable. 

President  Bancroft  :  Our  next  speaker  is  Colonel  John 
V.  Clinnin,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  an  Irishman  by  descent, 
an  expert  rifleman  by  predilection  and  training,  an  oflScer 
by  choice  and  nature.    During  his  long  experience  through 
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the  years  of  peace  in  the  IlHnois  National  Guard  his  hobby 
was  better  marksmanship.  He  was  trained  under  Colonel 
Sanborn;  went  with  him  to  Cuba  in  '98  as  a  major.  When  he 
arrived  in  France  he  was  given  command  of  the  old  Fourth 
Illinois  Regiment,  which  had  become  the  One  Hundred  and 
Thirtieth  Infantry  for  the  great  war — the  gallant  One  Hun- 
dred and  Thirtieth,  whose  achievements  will  be  made  and 
are  a  part  of  the  glorious  story  of  the  fighting  there. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  pleasure  in  presenting  Colonel 
Clinnin. 

Colonel  John  V.  Clinnin:  Mr.  Chairman,  General 
Bell,  fellow  officers  and  gentlemen  of  The  Commercial 
Club  of  Chicago :  What  will  it  profit  the  world  after  having 
shed  an  ocean  of  blood  to  have  it  revert  to  anarchy,  bol- 
shevism  and  chaos  .^^  Into  the  hands  of  America  at  the 
present  time,  is  entrusted,  if  you  please,  the  future  destiny 
of  the  world.  The  labor  and  capital  of  America  won  the 
war,  and  the  united  labor  and  capital  of  America  will  solve 
the  problems  which  now  confront  the  world. 

My  friends,  the  question  of  the  military  future  of  this 
country  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  commercialism  of  the 
country.  We  have  passed  out  from  that  period  of  our  exis- 
tence where  our  place  on  the  map  of  the  world,  circumscribed 
as  we  were  by  oceans  on  either  side,  made  us  a  nation  that 
feared  no  invader. 

America  in  its  earlier  days  was  so  busy  with  the  develop- 
ment of  her  broad,  expansive  territory  and  of  her  internal 
industries,  so  busy  that  she  failed  to  heed  or  pay  attention 
to  the  development  of  her  commerce  with  other  nations  of 
the  world;  and  as  time  went  on  and  our  manufactured  art- 
icles and  our  raw  products  were  being  transported  through- 
out the  world,  we  turned  our  attention  to  the  development  of 
forces  that  would  protect  our  commerce  as  it  passed  out  from 
our  ports  to  those  various  lands  across  the  seas. 
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The  early  history  of  our  country  shows  that  our  fore- 
fathers saw  fit  to  incorporate  into  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  into  the  laws  derived  from  that  Constitu- 
tion a  system  of  national  defense,  which  consisted  of  a  navy 
and  army  and  a  militia,  the  militia  divided  as  it  was  into  two 
parts,  one  part  of  which  afterward  became  the  National 
Guard,  and  the  other  all  able-bodied  citizens  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  but  no  provision  was  made 
in  any  of  our  lives  for  the  training  of  these  great  masses  of 
our  citizens. 

And  then  our  National  Guard — history  proves  that  it  be- 
came obsolete  almost  at  the  time  that  it  was  written  into  our 
statute  books.  True,  here  and  there  throughout  the  coun- 
try we  have  had  examples  of  good  National  Guard  organi- 
zations, but  on  the  whole  it  has  been  a  failure.  The  War  of 
1812  proved  that;  and  in  1861  if  we  had  had  in  the  North  a 
trained  organization,  a  trained  body  of  troops,  within  a  few 
weeks,  if  you  please,  the  Union  would  have  been  made  safe 
and  thousands  of  lives  in  both  the  North  and  South  would 
have  been  saved,  and  millions  of  our  treasure  saved  to  this 
country. 

Again  in  1898  we  muddled  through  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  and  no  improvement  in  our  defense  system  was  put 
into  effect,  except  the  enactment  of  the  "Dick  Law,"  which 
in  a  way  brought  the  National  Guard  under  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, until  we  became  participants  in  this  last  world  war. 

How  about  the  National  Guard  .f*  I  say  to  you,  my 
friends,  after  twenty-four  years  of  service  in  the  National 
Guard,  that  it  is  unjust  and  unfair  for  the  people  of  this 
country  to  expect  a  few  of  its  citizens  to  carry  the  burdens 
of  military  service. 

True,  there  have  been  patriotic  men  who  have  taken  the 

time  from  their  business  and  from  their  homes  to  learn  the 

arts  and  sciences  of  military  procedure,  and  these  men  have 

taught  it  to  others.    But  it  has  been  a  tremendous  sacrifice. 
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These  men  have  been  required  to  close  up  their  shops  and 
their  offices,  from  time  to  time,  and  to  leave  their  firesides, 
their  homes  and  their  businesses,  for  riots,  for  insurrections, 
and  for  war  itself,  the  arm  of  law  and  order. 

They  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  their  fellow  men. 
They  have  been  held  in  disrepute  by  the  labor  organizations 
of  the  country,  and  in  time  of  peace  they  have  been  termed 
tin  soldiers.  I  say  to  you,  my  friends,  that  the  time  has  come 
when  this  obsolete  system  of  military  defense  should  go. 
This  country  knows  full  well  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

To  you  gentlemen  of  The  Commercial  Club  I  extend  my 
thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  you  got  behind  the  move- 
ment inaugurated  by  my  illustrious  comrade,  Colonel  Abel 
Davis,  in  1915  and  1916.  To  The  Commercial  Club  of  Chi- 
cago and  similar  bodies  throughout  the  United  States  is  due 
the  credit  for  the  first  step  in  the  movement  for  prepared- 
ness, for  the  first  step  in  the  right  direction  for  the  enactment 
of  a  law  which  would  distribute  military  service  equally  to  all. 

I  say  to  you  that  a  law  based  on  some  of  the  suggestions 
proposed  by  Colonel  Davis  should  be  enacted,  a  law  which 
would  take  from  the  body  of  our  citizens  the  young  man  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  and  place  him  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  a  law  which  would  pro-rate  five  hundred 
thousand  men  each  year,  pro-rate  by  congressional  districts,  if 
you  please,  in  the  same  manner  as  you  pro-rated  them  under 
the  draft  law,  which  worked  so  effectively  in  this  last  war. 

Then  those  young  men,  taken  from  their  homes  at  an 
age  when  they  have  not  yet  become  producers,  will  be  re- 
turned to  those  homes  and  to  the  business  world,  better 
young  men,  more  patriotic,  and  having  military  service  which 
stands  for  the  breaking  down  of  racial  and  religious  prejud- 
ices, which  stands  for  the  placing  together,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  of  the  citizens  of  this  country,  the  rich  and  the 
poor  of  our  nation,  making  them  healthier  and  stronger  and 
better  citizens  for  all  time. 
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President  Bancroft:  Gentlemen,  may  I  not,  for  you 
as  for  myself,  thank  each  of  these  speakers  of  the  evening 
for  the  thoughtful  and  earnest  message  they  have  brought 
us,  and  at  the  same  time  pledge  to  them  our  support  in 
a  cause  for  which  they  have  already  given  so  much,  and 
for  the  future  of  which  they  point  the  way. 
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TWO   HUNDRED   AND   SIXTY-SEVENTH 
REGULAR  MEETING 

The  Blackstone 
Saturday,  November  15,  1919 

Open  Meeting:     Vice-President  Wetmore  Presiding 
Invocation:     Reverend  George  H.  Thomas 

PROGRAM 

Some  Needs  of  Chicago 

Major  General  William  M.  Black 

Late  Chief  of  Engineers  United  States  Army;  Chairman  of  the 
Port  and  Harbor  Facilities  Commission 

Vice  President  Wetmore:  It  is  with  great  regret  that 
I  have  to  announce  that  owing  to  the  illness  of  Mr.  Ban- 
croft he  is  not  here  tonight  to  preside  and  do  honor  on  this 
occasion  to  our  guest;  but  he  was  unable  to  be  here,  and 
unfortunately  may  not  be  here  at  the  December  meeting, 
although  we  have  no  definite  information  on  that  point 
as  yet.  His  physician  reports  that  he  is  getting  along  very 
well,  but  that  he  wants  him  to  keep  out  of  doors  as  much 
as  possible.  I  imagine  he  wants  him  to  play  golf  and  a 
few  other  things  of  that  sort. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  has  always  been  de- 
cidedly interested  in  and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  move- 
ments both  civic  and  industrial,  of  benefit  to  our  city. 
During  the  last  three  years  its  activities  in  this  direction 
were  of  necessity  restricted  by  the  urgent  and  important  war 
duties  undertaken  by  the  Club  and  its  members.  These 
duties  having  been  fulfilled,  it  is  befitting  that  we  may 
again  direct  our  thoughts  to  the  needs  of  Chicago.  With 
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that  thought  in  mind,  your  Executive  Committee  invited 
our  honored  guest  to  address  you  on  this  subject. 

He  is  a  man  of  wide  experience  and  notable  achieve- 
ments. He  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1877,  and  has 
served  his  country  for  forty-two  years,  holding  many  im- 
portant military  positions,  retiring  from  the  Army  as  a 
Major-General  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

He  served  as  an  instructor  at  our  National  Military 
Academy  and  at  the  United  States  School  for  Engineers, 
having  been  in  command  of  the  latter. 

He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Porto  Rican  campaign 
on  General  Miles'  staff,  was  on  the  staff  of  General  Wood  in 
Cuba,  saw  service  at  Panama,  taking  over  the  Canal  from 
the  French,  and  helped  raise  the  Maine. 

For  many  years  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Board 
of  Engineers  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  had  charge  of 
various  improvements  throughout  the  country. 

During  the  great  war  he  was  Chief  of  Engineers,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board  Commission  of  Port 
Facilities,  from  which  position  he  has  just  recently  retired 
to  private  life,  with  distinction  and  a  splendid  record  of 
duties  accomplished. 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  present  the  speaker  of  the 
evening,  Major-General  William  M.  Black. 

Major-General  William  M.  Black:  Mr.  President, 
gentlemen  of  The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago :  Your  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Bancroft,  came  to  my  office  some  weeks  ago 
and  told  me  that  he  would  like  to  have  me  come  out  here 
and  tell  you  some  things  concerning  some  of  the  needs  of 
Chicago. 

I  outlined  to  him  about  what  I  would  say,  and  asked, 
"Now,  do  you  think  you  want  me?"  He  replied,  "I  am 
afraid  you  will  have  a  very  unsympathetic  audience,  but  I 
think  you  had  better  come." 
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Now,  if  I  have  unpleasant  things  to  say  I  want  to  say 
them  in  the  nicest  way  possible,  because  I  have  always 
taken  the  very  greatest  interest  in  Chicago,  and  I  want  you 
to  be  my  friends,  if  I  can  keep  you  so.  So  I  will  have  to  try 
to  put  what  I  have  to  say  that  is  unpleasant,  in  a  way  that 
will  be  least  unpleasant,  and  I  will  have  to  exert,  if  I  can, 
some  of  that  tact  of  which  our  friend  Captain  Granger  here 
tells  a  very  good  story  which  he  brought  back  from  the  camp 
while  in  the  service. 

It  was  at  Camp  Humphreys  and  they  were  raising  a 
number  of  battalions  of  colored  men  there  for  service  abroad 
as  laborers.  Having  very  few  officers,  they  assigned  that 
work  largely  to  one  officer  who  would  raise  a  battalion,  get 
it  trained,  send  it  out,  and  then  go  through  that  process 
again  ad  infinitum.  As  each  battalion  left  to  go  overseas, 
he  would  give  these  colored  men  a  little  talking  to  about  their 
duties  as  soldiers,  and  the  way  they  should  act  on  the  other 
side.  Among  other  things,  he  would  say  to  them:  "Now, 
men,  you  are  going  among  a  perfectly  strange  people,  who 
have  manners  and  customs  and  language  different  from 
anything  you  have  ever  known,  and  it  is  quite  necessary, 
therefore,  that  you  should  treat  them  with  tact,  and  use 
tact  all  the  way  through  in  your  intercourse  with  them." 

After  the  men  had  been  dismissed,  two  of  the  darkies  got 
together,  and  one  said  to  the  other:  "Sam,  I  want  to  say 
I've  read  all  of  President  Wilson's  speeches  and  I  never  heard 
a  single  speech  any  better  than  that  young  officer  gave  us 
this  afternoon.  I  understood  every  word  he  said  'cept  one, 
and  that  is  that  word  'tact.'  Now,  what  does  that  word 
'tact'  mean.?"  Sam  replied:  "I  don't  know  as  I  can  just 
give  you  a  dictionary  definition  of  the  meaning  of  'tact',  but 
I  can  tell  you  what  it  is.  Before  the  war  you  know  I  was  a 
plumber.  Yes,  sir.  And  one  day  the  boss  he  told  me  to  go 
up  to  a  certain  house  and  fix  a  leak  in  de  bathroom.  So  I 
went  up  to  de  house  rather  early  in  de  mornin',  and  a  big 
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tall  nigger  opened  de  door  and  said,  'Who  are  you  and  what 
do  you  want?'  'Why,'  I  said,  'I'se  de  gentleman  what's  come 
to  fix  a  leak  in  de  bathroom';  and  he  said,  'Oh,  dat's  all  right. 
The  fambly  ain't  up  yet,  but  you  just  go  upstairs  and  take 
de  second  door  on  de  left  and  fix  dat  leak.'  So  I  went  up- 
stairs and  opened  de  second  door  on  de  left,  and,  fo'  de 
Lawd,  da  was  a  white  woman  in  de  bath  tub,  widout  a 
stitch  of  clothing  on.  And  I  just  backed  out  of  dat  room  as 
quick  as  I  could  and  shut  de  door  and  said,  'Excuse  me,  Sir.' 
Now,  dat  is  tact." 

Then  your  President  tells  me  I  am  laboring  under  an- 
other disadvantage  this  evening.  He  tells  me  that  this  is 
the  first  evening  when  you  have  met  together  to  consider 
matters  and  to  hear  a  lot  of  dry  talk  when  you  have  not  had 
any  sustenance  to  help  you  on  your  way  and  to  get  you 
back  afterward.  However,  I  am  going  to  go  ahead  and  I  wish 
you  would  take  what  I  have  to  say  as  being  said  by  a  man 
who  is  truly  interested  in  Chicago  and  who  has  had  some  ex- 
perience in  the  things  of  which  he  is  speaking. 

Chicago  has  three  problems  now  before  the  War  De- 
partment for  decision,  and  the  three  are  so  closely  inter- 
twined it  is  hard  to  separate  them. 

The  first  one  is  the  old  problem  of  the  disposal  of  Chica- 
go's sewage.  The  second  one,  which  comes  directly  from 
the  first  and  cannot  be  decided  without  the  first  being  de- 
cided, is  the  proposed  Illinois  and  Mississippi  waterway; 
and  the  third  one,  which  also  cannot  be  decided  without  the 
second  being  decided  in  a  way,  is  the  use  of  your  Lake  front 
or  a  portion  of  your  lake  front  for  a  harbor  for  Chicago. 

So  I  am  going  to  take  them  up  consecutively,  and  speak 
about  the  manner  in  which  these  things  look  to  us  in 
Washington  on  the  presentation  that  has  been  made  to  us 
there. 

You  all  know  that  when  the  Drainage  District  was 
formed,  the  plan  for  the  disposal  of  sewage  was  by  it  being 
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carried  off  by  water  and  purified  by  oxidation  in  the  water; 
and  you  know  also  that  that  purification  does  take  place  if 
you  have  sufficient  water,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  water,  and  you  know  if  you  overwork  your 
machine  and  all  of  the  oxygen  is  taken  out,  putrefaction 
occurs  and  the  water  becomes  a  menace  to  health. 

Now  your  state  legislature,  in  considering  this  subject — 
and  they  did  not  know  as  much  about  sewage  disposal  then 
as  we  do  now — decided  in  the  state  law  that  you  would 
have  to  use  about  20,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  the 
sewage  from  each  100,000  inhabitants.  That  is  about 
3333^  cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  present  population  of  Chicago  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  two  and  one-half  millions.  Under  the  requirements 
of  the  state  law  you  would  have  to  take  from  Lake  Michigan 
8,300  cubic  feet  per  second. 

In  1901,  after  repeated  arguments  and  solicitations  the 
then  Secretary  of  War  authorized  the  diversion  from  Lake 
Michigan  of  4,167  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second.  The 
Drainage  District  claimed  it  did  not  have  to  have  such 
authority.  The  Secretary  of  War  took  the  position  that  this 
was  affecting  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  and 
that  therefore  this  authority  was  necessary.  The  position 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  by  the  way,  has  been  since  sustained 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  notably  in  the  irriga- 
tion cases  on  the  upper  Rio  Grande,  where  the  dictum  of 
the  Court  was  that  if  the  water  were  removed  from  any 
tributary  of  a  river  in  such  way  as  to  affect  the  navigability 
of  that  river,  the  permission  of  the  United  States  would 
first  have  to  be  obtained. 

In  1910,  I  believe,  it  was  found  that  the  Chicago  Drain- 
age District  was  taking  more  water  from  Lake  Michigan 
than  was  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  Suit  was  in- 
stituted in  the  United  States  Court  here,  and  I  think  the 
hearing  of  that  suit  was  ended  something  in  the  neighbor- 
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hood  of  four  or  five  years  ago ;  but,  a  decision  has  never  been 
given  in  the  case.  In  the  meantime  the  Drainage  District 
has  gone  ahead,  as  we  Federal  officers  deem  it,  in  entire 
defiance  of  law,  and  has  taken  all  the  water  it  wanted  and 
says  that  it  proposes  to  do  so. 

At  present  the  amount  actually  taken  on  the  average 
per  day  is  about  8,700  cubic  feet  per  second.  That  is  be- 
yond the  amount  called  for  under  the  state  law. 

Now,  if  any  of  you  have  gone  through  the  Chicago 
River  recently  and  gone  into  Bubbly  Creek,  and  on 
down  the  Drainage  Canal,  you  will  have  seen  that  that 
method  of  purification  is  not  efficacious  and  that  it  is  not 
doing  its  work.  You  will  see  the  Chicago  River  in  a  state 
that  makes  it  very  unpleasant  to  navigate.  Bubbly  Creek 
is  covered  by  a  scum  rising  from  the  bottom,  and  the  shores 
of  that  portion  of  the  River  are  practically  untenable,  so 
that  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  land  right  here  in  Chicago  which 
should  be  occupied  by  a  large  population  and  be  a  great 
asset  to  the  city,  which  is  unoccupied,  and  doubtless  due  to 
that  situation. 

In  other  words,  the  system  of  purification  that  is  being 
carried  on  is  not  doing  the  work  that  is  required. 

This  putrified  water  is  now  extending  clear  down  the 
Illinois  River  as  far,  I  think,  as  Peoria,  and  will  continue  to 
go  on  farther,  and  the  state  of  affairs  is  such  that  I  under- 
stand the  authorities  of  the  Drainage  District  are  now  rec- 
ognizing that  some  steps  must  be  taken,  and  are  preparing 
to  adopt  a  modern  and  efficacious  method  of  sewage  purifi- 
cation. 

So  this  system  that  was  adopted  is  not  only  not  doing 
all  the  work  Chicago  wants  to  have  done,  but  it  is  doing 
something  that  is  very  injurious,  in  addition  to  that.  The 
level  of  Lake  Michigan  has  been  permanently  lowered  about 
half  a  foot,  and  the  levels  of  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario 
have  been  correspondingly  lowered. 
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Now,  that  does  not  sound  like  very  much,  and  yet  it 
means  a  great  deal.  The  navigable  depth  in  the  harbors  of 
these  lakes  and  in  some  of  the  connecting  channels  is  21 
feet  and  the  vessels  carrying  freight  load  to  that  depth, 
taking  up  the  last  inch  they  can.  You  know  that  enormous 
cargoes  are  carried  of  coal  and  ore  and  other  products  of  the 
earth  in  those  lake  vessels,  but  I  do  not  believe  you  appreciate 
at  what  a  cost  this  lowering  of  the  level  of  Lake  Michigan  is 
effected,  when  the  results  are  applied  to  the  United  States 
and  the  people  at  large. 

Taking  the  freight  rates  that  prevailed  on  the  Lakes 
during  the  year  1913,  which  were  presumed  to  be  and 
are  considered  too  high,  and  taking  75  per  cent  of 
these  rates,  you  find  that  for  each  inch  that  you  lower  or 
decrease  the  draft  of  the  ships  to  which  they  can  be  loaded, 
you  are  taking  away  from  the  carrying  capacity  of  those 
ships  an  amount  of  freight  that  diminishes  the  total  freight 
receipts  $500,000  annually.  So  you  can  see  that  this  lower- 
ing of  Lake  Michigan  means  a  great  deal  to  the  shipping 
interests  and  to  all  who  are  affected  by  the  carrying  of  freight 
on  the  Lakes. 

But  that  is  not  all.  If  we  take  the  fall  of  the  water  that 
can  be  utilized  for  power  purposes  at  Lockport  and  in  the 
Des  Plaines  River,  and  compare  it  with  the  fall  of  this 
same  water  that  can  be  utilized  for  power  purposes  at 
Niagara  and  in  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  River,  we  get  some 
very  startling  figures.  For  each  horse  power  that  can  be 
produced  at  Lockport  and  in  the  Des  Plaines  River  you  lose 
about  three  horse  power  at  Niagara  and  about  two  horse 
power  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  other  words,  for  each  horse 
power  of  water  that  is  taken  from  Lake  Michigan,  here, 
there  is  a  loss  of  potential  power  of  about  four  and  one-half 
horse  power  that  could  be  developed  farther  on. 

This  question  of  the  development  of  power  by  water  is 
getting  to  be  a  very  burning  question  in  the  United  States. 
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It  affects  all  of  our  industries.  We  have  to  get  on  a  more 
economical  basis  in  all  of  our  work,  so  that  the  utilization  of 
water  power  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  that  we 
have  before  our  country  today.  It  is  so  important  that 
Congress  has  been  struggling  for  five  or  six  years  to  endeavor 
to  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  how  this  power  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  be  used.  I  believe  they  have  at  last  reached  an 
agreement  and  that  within  a  month  or  two  we  may  expect 
a  water  power  bill  which  will  make  it  possible  to  utilize  this 
source  of  energy  all  over  our  country. 

Now,  with  all  the  power  that  it  is  possible  to  develop 
with  the  present  flow  through  the  Drainage  Canal  at 
Lockport  and  on  the  Des  Plaines  River,  you  could  obtain 
only  95,700  horse  power.  This  means,  then,  that  it  prevents 
the  development  at  Niagara  and  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
of  334,950  horse  power. 

The  value  of  horse  power  around  here  at  the  present 
time  I  am  told  is  about  $54  per  annum.  Taking  a  conserva- 
tive figure  of  $40  per  annum  as  the  value  of  one  horse  power, 
that  means  a  potential  annual  loss  to  the  United  States  of 
about  $13,000,000.  So  you  see  that  Chicago  is  not  purifying 
her  sewage,  and  what  it  does  is  very  much  at  the  cost  of 
other  people. 

There  are  other  leaks  here  in  Chicago.  There  is  one 
little  one  you  have  not  thought  of  very  much,  I  have  no 
doubt,  and  that  is  the  amount  of  water  that  you  are  pump- 
ing from  Lake  Michigan  for  which  you  pay  and  for  which 
you  are  taxed.  The  amount  of  water  that  should  be  con- 
sumed in  a  city  of  this  kind,  including  unavoidable  waste, 
is  about  100  gallons  per  inhabitant  per  day.  You  are  now 
pumping  235  gallons  per  inhabitant  per  day,  and  are  speak- 
ing of  increasing  that  amount.  Of  that  amount  you  may  be 
perfectly  certain  that  all  above  100  gallons  is  simply  wasted 
and  the  money  spent  for  that  pumping  is  simply  thrown 
away.  That  wastage  occurs  in  various  ways,  through 
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leaky  faucets  mainly,  and  through  leaky  water  mains.  It 
is  perfectly  possible  to  stop  that  sort  of  waste;  and  this,  of 
course,  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  drainage  or  with 
the  purification  of  your  sewage,  because  very  much  less 
water  than  that  is  quite  suflBcient  for  caring  for  the  water 
carriage  of  the  sewage  and  offal  in  the  sewers. 

Up  at  Milwaukee,  for  example,  they  have  an  exper- 
imental purification  plant  and  they  are  purifying  350,000 
gallons  of  sewage  a  day  by  what  is  termed  the  activated 
sludge  process.  That  is  being  done  from  a  district  which  is 
consuming  only  35  gallons  of  water  per  inhabitant  per  day; 
it  must  be  one  of  the  tenement  districts  because  that  is 
about  the  amount  usually  consumed  in  a  tenement  house 
district;  but  that  sewage  is  carried  out  and  purified  without 
difficulty.  Furthermore,  that  sewage  is  purified  at  a  cost  of 
about  $25  per  million  gallons.  From  each  one  million  gal- 
lons, however,  there  is  recovered  a  ton  of  sludge  which  is  so 
high  in  ammonia  that  that  ton  of  sludge  is  worth  about  $18, 
so  that  the  cost  of  doing  this  work  runs  only  $8  or  $10  per 
one  million  gallons. 

Chicago  is  getting  some  benefit,  however,  because  by 
developing  the  power  at  Lockport  of  the  flow  from  the 
Drainage  Canal,  she  receives  about  $960,000  a  year  for  the 
power  so  developed.  She  has  also  protected  her  water  sup- 
ply. But,  does  the  method  used  pay.?  This  process  of  sewage 
disposal  is  going  on  at  the  expense  of  other  people,  and 
Chicago  has  earned  and  is  receiving  acute  resentment  from 
all  other  interests  along  the  Lakes  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  There  is  not  a  single  proposition  that  Chicago  puts 
out  today  regarding  the  Lakes  or  the  use  of  the  Lakes,  that 
is  not  viewed  with  suspicion  by  every  city  on  the  Lakes. 
They  think  that  Chicago  is  going  ahead  and  doing  what  it 
pleases,  as  it  pleases,  in  utter  defiance  of  everything;  and 
gentlemen,  I  do  not  think  personally  that  kind  of  reputa- 
tion is  a  pleasant  one  to  have.  So  much  for  that. 
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Now,  this  question  is  mixed  up  with  this  Illinois  and 
Mississippi  Waterway  in  a  curious  way.  Today,  in  the 
present  chaotic  state  of  our  transportation  system,  it  is  very 
hard  indeed  to  make  inland  water  transportation  pay  for 
itself.  There  are  a  number  of  causes  for  that  which  we  need 
not  go  into  now.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  those  causes  are 
going  to  be  removed  at  a  very  early  date,  and  that  the  water- 
ways of  our  country  will  play  their  economic  part,  and  the 
necessary  economic  part  in  the  transportation  of  our  coun- 
try, and  will  do  a  great  work;  so  that  personally  I  feel  it 
would  be  a  wise  investment  for  Chicago  and  Illinois  to  make 
a  barge  canal  connection  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the 
Illinois  River,  and  lately  your  state  has  authorized,  I  be- 
lieve, the  expenditure  of  $20,000,000  for  that  purpose. 

The  plans  for  this  came  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for 
approval.  No  details  were  given.  On  investigation,  how- 
ever, we  find  that  instead  of  canalizing  the  Des  Plaines 
River  entirely,  the  dams  are  spaced  farther  apart,  with 
the  expectation  that  there  would  be  such  a  flow  over  the 
intermediate  shoals  that  there  would  be  depth  enough 
given  for  navigation,  and  we  were  told — as  well  as  we 
could  find  out,  but  we  have  not  any  definite  information 
yet — that  this  plan  was  based  on  the  present  flow  of  8,700 
feet  per  second  through  the  Drainage  Canal. 

But  my  own  long  experience  with  the  engineering 
formulae  for  determining  depth  in  a  navigable  stream  by 
the  theoretical  flow  of  a  certain  quantity  along  it,  makes 
me  extremely  distrustful  of  all  of  the  prognostications  that 
are  made  in  that  respect.  Without  doubt  the  formulae  are 
correct  if  you  make  your  assumptions  correctly;  but,  it 
requires  almost  supernatural  wisdom  to  get  the  correct 
assumptions. 

So  the  plans  coming  to  us  as  they  do  today,  are  such 
in  the  first  place  that  the  Secretary  of  War  is  asked  to 
authorize  plans  which  require  a  flow  through  the  Drainage 
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Canal  which  he  deems  utterly  illegal,  and  which  therefore 
he  cannot  countenance.  In  the  second  place,  there  is 
nothing  that  has  been  given  us  yet  to  show  that  even  with 
that  flow  the  Des  Plaines  River  will  be  navigable.  The  flow 
is  not  an  even  flow;  it  has  an  average  through  the  day  of  a 
certain  amount,  but  as  you  know,  the  greater  part  of  that 
flow  is  at  night,  so  that  during  the  day  the  flow  may  be  cut 
down  to  perhaps  3,000  or  4,000  cubic  feet  a  second.  At  night 
it  may  run  up  to  about  13,000  cubic  feet  a  second.  At  one 
time  there  will  be  an  excess  of  water  and  a  rapid  current. 
At  another  time  there  may  easily  be  a  deficiency  of  water; 
so  that  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  if  you  build  the  canal 
on  the  present  plans  you  will  have  a  navigable  channel  at 
all,  and  so  we  are  holding  them  up  on  that  account,  trying 
to  get  information. 

As  it  stands  today,  the  Secretary  of  War  has  stated  that 
he  cannot  approve  any  plan  for  the  fulfillment  of  which 
a  flow  greater  than  the  amount  that  has  been  authorized 
by  the  War  Department  is  required.  That,  then,  is  held 
up. 

The  northern  end  of  the  proposed  canal  is  the  Drainage 
Canal.  Its  access  to  Lake  Michigan  is  through  the  Drainage 
Canal,  either  through  the  Chicago  River  or  through  the  so- 
called  Sag  channel  which  is  about  to  be  completed  down  to 
the  Calumet.  If  the  canal  is  to  be  built,  the  barges  coming 
from  it  will  have  to  go  down  through  the  Chicago  River  or 
the  Sag  channel,  and  if  to  Chicago  proper,  into  or  through 
what  is  now  the  harbor  of  Chicago. 

It  isn't  any  harbor,  gentlemen !  You  cannot  do  business 
at  a  loss.  It  is  shown  in  your  own  report  (the  report  of  the 
Chicago  Commission  submitted  in  1909)  that  it  is  impractic- 
able to  do  business  effectively  in  the  Chicago  River  today 
with  its  obstructions  by  bridges,  with  its  crookedness,  and  with 
the  few  wharves  available.  It  is  utterly  inadequate  as  a  har- 
bor. The  little  stuff  that  is  brought  in  there  is  brought  in  at  an 
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increased  cost,  and  instead  of  lake  commerce  coming,  as  it 
used  to  come,  to  Chicago,  it  is  now  going  to  Milwaukee.  In- 
stead of  the  lake  commerce  increasing  with  the  years  and 
with  the  growth  of  Chicago,  it  is  actually  decreasing,  and 
will  continue  to  decrease  all  the  time,  as  long  as  Chicago 
attempts  to  have  as  her  only  harbor,  the  Chicago  River. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you  have  seen  that  excellent 
report  of  Mr.  Sikes  that  is  contained  in  his  printed  volume 
that  was  issued  in  1909  by  the  Chicago  Harbor  Commission. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  it  to  two  or  three  of  your 
Commissions,  and  I  think  they  found  it  quite  interesting. 
I  think  it  might  be  well  if  some  of  the  rest  of  you  would  read 
it,  perhaps. 

But  that  is  not  all.  This  Chicago  River,  flowing  right 
through  your  midst,  as  long  as  it  is  used  for  lake  vessels, 
must  be  spanned  by  drawbridges,  and  the  greater  the 
traflSc  in  Chicago  the  more  drawbridges  you  will  have  to 
put  over  it,  and  the  more  the  delay  to  navigation  attempting 
to  pass  those  drawbridges. 

But  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it  at  all.  The  drawbridge  is 
a  most  expensive  type  of  bridge  to  construct;  it  is  a  most 
expensive  type  of  bridge  to  maintain;  it  is  a  most  expensive 
type  of  bridge  to  operate.  The  cost  to  Chicago  for  the 
building  of  this  expensive  class  of  bridge,  its  maintenance 
and  its  operation,  is  something  very  great.  I  am  going  to 
ask  Colonel  Judson  to  give  you  exact  figures  on  that  a  little 
later,  and  you  will  be  absolutely  startled  to  find  what  a 
tax  you  are  subjecting  yourselves  to  quite  unnecessarily,  by 
having  the  Chicago  River  as  your  harbor. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  an  extremely  bad  harbor  and 
you  would  be  greatly  better  off  if  the  Chicago  River  were 
spanned  by  fixed  bridges  raised  to  a  height  suflBcient  to 
allow  barge  traffic  to  pass  through,  and  your  harbor  were 
made  at  the  lake  side  of  the  lowest  or  last  bridge,  and  on  your 
water  front.  You  can  get  a  harbor  there  and  one  which  can 
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be  used  economically,  and  your  Chicago  River  then  will  play 
a  very  important  part  as  a  means  of  distribution  from  the 
large  ships  that  come  into  the  harbor  to  the  different  fac- 
tories and  warehouses  along  its  banks,  so  that  owners  of 
property  along  the  Chicago  River  will  be  highly  benefited 
in  having  at  their  command  a  cheap  means  of  transportation. 

That  brings  me  up  to  the  last  problem  that  has  been 
put  before  us  in  Washington.  I  am  not  Chief  of  Engineers 
any  longer.  Were  I,  had  I  remained  as  Chief  of  Engineers,  I 
should  have  had  to  pass  on  this  matter.  However,  the  bare 
request  was  made  of  us  that  we  authorize  the  use  of  prac- 
tically all  of  the  lake  front  of  Chicago  for  park  purposes  — 
a  very  good  purpose,  a  very  wise  purpose.  There  is  no  one 
who  is  a  greater  believer  in  parks  or  has  seen  more  good 
done  from  parks  than  myself.  I  have  created  many  of  them; 
I  am  a  firm  believer  in  them. 

There  is  only  one  thing  I  think  is  better  for  a  city  than 
a  public  park  system,  and  that  is  a  system  of  public  play- 
grounds for  the  children,  so  they  can  keep  off  the  streets. 

But,  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  are 
responsible  to  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States  for  the 
proper  use,  not  only  of  the  navigable  waters  but  of  the  means 
of  access  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  trustees  for  the  people.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  is  simply  a  trustee  for  the  people  at  large  in 
these  properties  which  the  courts  have  stated  cannot  be 
alienated  from  them  except  for  a  necessary  public  use. 

So  the  question  came  up :  Here  is  a  very  nice  project  for 
a  very  worthy  object  indeed;  but  does  Chicago  need  a  harbor.'^ 
Do  the  people  of  this  vast  hinterland  which  is  tributary  to 
Chicago,  need  a  harbor?  Is  it  possible  to  allow  Chicago  to 
cut  herself  off  completely  from  any  possibility  of  lake  ton- 
nage? To  cut  not  only  herself  off,  but  all  of  the  people  on  all 
of  the  roads  running  into  the  west  and  into  the  interior,  from 
the  advantages  that  may  come  from  this  long  water  carriage? 
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We  looked  at  the  request.  There  was  nothing  anywhere 
to  show  whether  the  need  for  a  harbor  at  Chicago  had  even 
been  considered.  There  was  nothing  to  show  how  much  ton- 
nage today  or  in  ten  years  or  in  fifty  years  or  in  a  longer 
time  would  have  to  come  into  the  port  of  Chicago.  There 
was  nothing  to  show  at  all  as  to  how  many  wharves  would 
be  required,  or  what  the  possible  location  of  those  wharves 
would  be,  so  that  the  people  of  Chicago  and  the  people  back 
of  Chicago  could  get  the  benefits  of  this  lake  transportation. 
There  was  simply  the  bare  request  that,  "You  give  us  a  per- 
mit to  use  this  lake  front." 

You  can  see  why  it  has  not  been  possible  to  act  upon  that 
request.  We  had  to  get  information  because  of  the  re- 
sponsibility we  had  as  trustees,  for  the  reason  that  the 
action  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  under  the  law  is  a  co-ordinated  action;  it  is  not  the 
Secretary  of  War  alone,  but  in  almost  all  of  these  cases 
where  the  protection  of  the  navigable  waterways  comes  in, 
the  law  requires  that  the  permit  must  receive  the  approval 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  War  and  not 
the  Secretary  of  War  alone. 

So  when  this  question  came  before  us  we  said,  "What 
other  needs  are  there.^*  Is  this  the  paramount  necessity.^^" 
There  was  no  answer;  nothing  had  been  given  us,  no  data 
of  any  kind;  nothing  to  show  that  the  question  had  even 
been  considered  or  seriously  thought  of  here. 

In  that  report  of  the  Harbor  Commission  to  which  I  re- 
ferred you  will  find  sub-reports,  and  they  are  able  reports,  as 
to  the  needs  of  Chicago,  and  among  them  you  will  find  a 
very  able  report  on  the  utter  impossibility  of  using  the 
Chicago  River  economically  as  a  harbor.  When  you  read 
them  all  through  you  will  be  led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion 
that  Chicago  must  have  a  harbor  somewhere  on  its  lake  front; 
and  then  when  you  read  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  you 
will  find  that  somehow  or  other  the  impression  you  will 
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receive  from  these  very  able  arguments  is  that  they  made  no 
impression  on  the  Commissioners.  They  merely  said,  "Oh, 
yes,  we  will  give  them  a  port  down  at  Calumet."  Gentle- 
men, they  might  as  well  have  given  them  a  port  at  Mil- 
waukee, and  they  have  a  good  one  there  already,  and  are 
preparing  a  better  one. 

So  the  question  to  be  solved  is,  for  how  much  future 
tonnage  shall  Chicago  be  prepared  to  offer  facilities?  It  is 
perfectly  evident  that  a  large  part  of  the  freight  movement 
passing  through  or  coming  to  Chicago  is  destined  for  points 
either  east  or  west.  It  is  perfectly  evident  also  that  such  of 
it  as  is  brought  by  lake  to  be  trans-shipped  by  rail,  or  brought 
by  rail  to  be  trans-shipped  by  lake,  should  not  come  into 
Chicago  at  all.  There  is  no  room  for  it.  You  are  sujQEiciently 
congested  now,  over-congested  in  fact,  so  that  there  is 
no  question  that  the  through  traffic  for  which  Chicago 
is  the  gateway  should  be  sent  to  Calumet  or  some  other 
point  outside  where  the  facilities  are  located;  but  there 
is  an  immense  deal  of  traffic  originating  in  Chicago  proper 
and  an  immense  deal  that  is  destined  for  Chicago  proper. 
Now,  then,  if  you  are  going  to  get  the  benefit  of  your 
situation  on  the  lake  which  really  made  Chicago  in  the 
first  place,  you  must  have  facilities  necessary  to  handle 
the  commerce  promptly,  properly  and  economically,  or  you 
will  not  have  it  at  all.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  You  will 
lose  the  entire  benefit  of  it. 

I  tried  to  find  some  means  of  determining  what  the 
needs  of  Chicago  were.  I  wrote  out  here  and  could  get  no 
data  of  any  kind.  Then  I  wrote  to  the  city  of  Buffalo,  to 
the  city  of  Cleveland,  to  the  city  of  Duluth  and  to  the 
city  of  Milwaukee,  to  find  what  proportion  of  all  the  freight 
passing  through  or  destined  for  the  city  itself  was  originated 
in  the  city  itself;  and  what  proportion  was  simply  passing 
through  as  a  gateway,  hoping  from  that  that  I  might  get 
some  knowledge  or  information  which  would  enable  me  to 
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determine  how  much  of  the  hundred  million  tons  which 
pass  through  Chicago  annually  is  intended  for  Chicago. 
We  got  figures  running  from  1902  up  to  1918,  and  we  have 
taken  some  excerpts  from  them  which  are  rather  instruc- 
tive and  interesting. 

For  instance,  here  at  Chicago  we  know  that  the  lake 
tonnage  is  about  11,000,000  tons  per  year  divided  between 
north  and  south  Chicago;  that  is  between  Chicago  proper 
and  Calumet.  We  find  also  that  the  tonnage  going  into  the 
Chicago  River  today  under  these  very  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances, where  nothing  comes  in  that  can  possibly  keep 
out,  is  about  4,000,000  tons  a  year.  That  would  make  the 
distribution  of  this  11,000,000  tons,  4,000,000  tons  for 
Chicago  proper  and  7,000,000  tons  for  Calumet. 

Then  we  found  that  of  the  100,000,000  tons  of  freight 
that  come  into  Chicago,  about  30  per  cent  is  through  bus- 
iness, leaving  about  70,000,000  tons  either  destined  for 
Chicago  or  originating  in  Chicago.  We  found  further  that 
the  ratio  of  the  water  borne  tonnage  here  at  Chicago,  as 
compared  to  that  coming  in  by  rail,  is  about  one  to  nine,  or 
11  per  cent. 

At  Milwaukee,  where  they  have  a  fairly  good  harbor  and 
where  they  are  making  a  very  much  better  one  and  will  have 
it  completed  within  a  year  or  two,  the  ratio  between  the 
water  borne  commerce  and  the  total  commerce  is  as  one 
to  one  and  a  half,  or  about  40  per  cent.  So  that  if 
Chicago  had  proper  facilities  it  is  only  fair  to  believe 
that  40  per  cent  of  the  100,000,000  tons  of  traffic  passing 
through  here  would  be  water  borne,  coming  and  going. 
That  would  make  about  40,000,000  tons  to  take  care  of, 
and  if  that  ratio  continues  between  the  amount  coming  to 
Chicago  proper  and  to  Calumet,  that  would  make  then  about 
36^^  per  cent  that  would  be  destined  for  Chicago  proper,  or 
about  14,600,000  tons.  That  is  the  amount  that  ought  to  be 
coming  and  going  from  Chicago  proper  today  by  water. 
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As  I  told  you  before,  the  transportation  system  of  our 
country  is  in  a  chaotic  condition.  You  railroad  men  who 
are  here  know  that  there  never  was  anything  more  illogical 
and  more  unscientific  and  less  defensible  than  the  existing 
system  of  freight  rates  and  freight  classification  on  the  rail- 
roads. You  know  it  is  a  very  natural  one;  it  has  grown  up 
through  circumstances  which  can  be  traced,  grown  up  per- 
fectly naturally  to  its  present  condition,  but  there  it  is,  a 
system  of  discrimination  and  continuous  discrimination 
between  commodities  and  between  communities,  and,  to  me, 
it  is  rather  a  curious  thing  that  people  who  have  received 
large  powers  from  the  Government  to  act  as  common  car- 
riers, should  arrogate  to  themselves  the  position  of  autocrats 
of  commerce,  and  deliberately  violate  those  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  guarantee  equality 
of  treatment  for  all  communities. 

You  remember  there  is  a  clause  that  expressly  states 
that  no  regulation  of  commerce — I  have  forgotten  the 
exact  term — shall  be  made  which  makes  a  discrimination 
for  one  port  over  another  port,  and  yet  that  has  been  done. 
Some  places  have  been  favored,  Chicago  among  them;  but, 
it  has  been  at  the  expense  of  the  vast  mass  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States,  and  they  are  becoming  extremely  rest- 
less under  it. 

The  system  of  freights  that  we  have  and  the  rates  we 
have  are  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  railroads.  The 
railroads  are  the  most  important  factor  today  in  our  business 
life;  in  fact,  they  are  absolutely  essential  to  civilized  life 
today.  They  must  be  kept  prosperous,  they  must  have  a 
revenue  that  will  not  only  allow  them  to  operate,  but  will 
make  them  attractive  to  investors  so  as  to  have  their  better- 
ments and  extensions  carried  out  from  time  to  time  as  re- 
quired. That  is  not  the  case  today.  It  is  difficult  for  the 
railroads  to  get  fair  legislation  from  a  state  or  from  the 
United  States.  They  cannot  get  fair  treatment  when  they 
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go  in  before  a  court  of  condemnation,  as  you  know,  and  it  is 
difficult  for  them  to  get  fair  treatment  before  the  courts  them- 
selves. 

That  is  all  wrong.  The  attitude  of  our  people  towards 
the  railroads  is  all  wrong.  There  is  nothing  we  should  foster 
more  than  the  railroads  because  their  prosperity  is  absolutely 
essential  to  us. 

Now  that  must  all  be  changed  and  it  will  be  changed, 
and  one  of  those  changes  is  going  to  be  the  change  that 
will  place  the  whole  rate  system  of  our  country  on  a  basis  that 
will  bear  some  relation  between  the  amount  charged  and 
the  cost  of  the  service  rendered.  When  that  time  comes,  then 
the  conditions  will  be  remedied  that  have  prevented  the 
proper  utilization  of  our  waterways  and  the  economic 
utilization  of  them,  because  no  one  desires  that  the  water- 
ways should  carry  anything  that  they  cannot  carry  cheaper 
than  can  be  carried  any  other  way.  Nobody  knows  today 
whether  our  interior  commerce  can  or  cannot  be  carried 
cheaper  by  water,  except  on  the  lakes.  We  know  that  they 
can  carry  freight  on  these  Great  Lakes  at  rates  profitable 
to  the  owners  and  to  the  shippers  far  below  those  that  can 
be  touched  by  any  favoring  rate  of  the  railways. 

So  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  the  re- 
strictions that  have  killed  water  transportation  on  our 
inland  waterways  shall  be  removed;  when  the  transporta- 
tion by  rail  and  by  waterways  shall  be  co-ordinated  so  that 
each  shall  do  the  work  for  the  people  that  it  can  do  most 
economically,  and  when  another  class  of  our  transportation 
that  could  well  be  utilized  will  be  utilized,  namely,  our 
electric  roads.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  wide  world  why 
they  should  not  be  collectors  and  distributors  of  freight  during 
the  hours  of  slack  passenger  traffic,  and  it  would  add  enor- 
mously to  our  economic  wealth  if  that  were  done,  because 
business  rests  on  the  basis  of  transportation.  It  enters  into 
every  phase  of  our  business  life. 
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Now  there  is  another  thing  that  is  going  to  come  to  us, 
gentlemen,  and  that  within  the  lifetime,  I  think,  of  pretty 
nearly  all  of  us  here.  As  you  know  today,  navigation  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  is  quite  restricted.  As  you  know  further, 
the  Canadians  are  deepening  the  Welland  Canal  to  a  depth 
of  thirty  feet.  But  there  will  be  more  than  that  done.  There 
is  on  foot  today  a  project  which  will,  without  doubt,  be  carried 
out  in  the  course  of  time,  which  will  give  thirty  feet  of  navig- 
able water  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal,  and  there  is  talk 
of  extending  it  on  to  Chicago  and  Lake  Michigan.  I  question 
very  much,  however,  whether  any  of  us  will  see  that  deep 
water  carried  through  to  the  upper  Great  Lakes,  Huron,  Supe- 
rior and  Michigan.    But  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be. 

This  idea  of  having  the  great  ocean-going  carriers  start 
from  these  upper  lake  ports  for  Europe,  is,  I  believe,  a  dream. 
The  vessel  that  navigates  the  Lakes  and  is  fitted  for  navigat- 
ing the  Lakes,  the  vessel  that  does  this  work  so  cheaply,  is 
unfit  for  ocean  navigation.  They  tried  out  a  few  of  the  lake 
carriers  in  ocean  traflSc  during  the  great  war,  and  the  result 
was  quite  disastrous,  as  might  have  been  expected.  The 
ocean-going  vessel  is  very  strongly  built  and  is  very  much 
more  expensive  to  operate  than  the  lake-going  vessel. 

But  what  will  happen,  and  what  is  perfectly  feasible, 
is  to  have  a  port  established  at  some  point  to  which  the 
ocean-going  vessel  can  navigate  economically,  and  where 
she  will  meet  the  lake  vessel,  and  then  by  a  simple  system 
the  cargoes  may  be  transferred  at  a  much  less  cost  than  it 
would  take  to  bring  an  ocean-going  vessel  up  here.  That 
will  mean,  then,  that  Chicago  and  the  other  lake  ports 
will  become  exporting  ports  for  shipments  abroad,  and  that 
will  mean  an  enormous  increase,  again,  in  the  lake  commerce, 
and  of  which  Chicago  should  have  her  share. 

So  from  the  best  figures  I  can  get,  it  is  my  belief  that 
in  preparing  a  harbor  for  Chicago,  preparation  should  be 
made  for  a  harbor  that  will  handle  at  least  40,000,000 
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tons  a  year,  and  probably  it  will  be  more.  The  figures  are 
not  clear,  they  are  hard  to  get  and  they  have  never  been 
collected,  and  further  study  is  needed  on  that  point. 

But,  gentlemen,  there  are  some  other  things  which 
are  necessary  for  a  water  terminal.  It  must  be  such  that 
business  can  be  carried  on  there  more  economically  than  it 
can  through  any  other  agency,  because  if  it  cannot,  then  it 
will  not  get  the  business,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  You 
can  build  as  many  wharves  as  you  please,  but  unless  that 
situation  exists  they  will  not  be  successful. 

You  have  had  an  example  of  that  right  here.  You  built 
a  magnificient  municipal  pier  but  up  to  now  you  have  not 
established  adequate  means  of  getting  to  it  and  it  stands 
idle.  That  is  not  surprising  at  all.  There  must  be  accessibil- 
ity. People  cannot  use  that  pier  economically,  and  so  it 
goes  unused.  There  must  be  ample  wharf  space.  The 
amount  of  wharf  space  required  is  not  always  appreciated. 
You  take  a  5,000  ton  dead  weight  freighter,  and  her  cargo 
capacity  is  about  4,000  tons.  The  length  required  to  berth 
her  at  her  wharf  would  be  about  400  feet.  Your  municipal 
pier  is  about  3,000  feet  long,  so  you  can  see  that  that  pier 
would  give  in  the  neighborhood  of  seven  berths  on  each  side, 
or  fourteen  berths  in  all  for  a  vessel  of  that  size.  With  four 
hatches  working  at  forty  tons  per  hatch  per  hour,  which  is 
an  easy  amount  to  reach,  a  vessel  of  that  kind  could  be 
unloaded  in  thirty  working  hours. 

But  you  take  the  cargo  space  required  on  a  pier,  and 
immediately  you  are  confronted  with  this  situation:  The 
economy  in  operating  vessels  comes  from  making  short 
turn-arounds,  because  all  the  time  the  vessel  is  in  port  she 
is  eating  up  money,  making  nothing,  and  naturally  the 
more  trips  and  the  greater  volume  of  cargo  you  can  carry 
the  more  profitable  that  vessel  is  going  to  be.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  in  all  vessel  operations  to  decrease  the  length  of 
time  of  the  turn-around. 
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In  order  to  do  that,  when  a  vessel  arrives  at  a  pier  there 
should  be  every  facility  for  receiving  the  cargo  immediately 
without  delay,  and  unloading  her  at  the  maximum  speed. 
Then  there  should  be  facilities  for  loading  her  at  the  max- 
imum speed.  That  means,  then,  that  there  should  be 
space  on  that  pier  to  carry  the  entire  cargo. 

Now,  a  cargo  of  4,000  tons  of  mixed  freight  would  or- 
dinarily require,  if  piled  to  the  height  of  six  feet,  which  is  a 
little  higher  than  it  is  piled  by  hand  usually,  and  allowing  15 
per  cent  for  aisle  space,  32,000  square  feet,  or  a  space  80 
feet  by  400  feet  in  length.  If  you  pile  it  1 1  feet  high,  then  that 
space  would  be  reduced  to  14,800  square  feet. 

Furthermore,  to  permit  that  ship  to  start  to  load  the 
moment  it  gets  the  incoming  cargo  unloaded,  you  must 
have  the  outgoing  cargo  assembled.  Therefore,  these 
figures  must  be  doubled  or  two  decks  must  be  used  on  the 
pier.  With  your  municipal  pier  you  could  use  the  upper 
story  for  your  outgoing  cargo  and  have  it  all  assembled 
there  by  the  time  the  incoming  cargo  had  been  taken  out 
and  put  on  the  main  deck  of  the  pier. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Suppose  you  take  the  distribution 
of  that  cargo  handled  on  your  city  pier — ^and  I  am  not  con- 
sidering the  use  of  the  harbor  here  at  Chicago  now  for  any- 
thing but  the  city  needs — the  lumber  that  you  consume  here, 
if  it  is  brought  in,  and  the  merchandise  that  you  bring  in 
for  your  stores  or  to  put  in  your  warehouses  to  send  else- 
where; the  coal  required  for  local  use,  the  raw  materials 
for  the  manufactured  product  you  make  directly  here  in 
Chicago;  and  not  the  big  plants  at  Calumet.  For  those  com- 
modities Chicago  must  have  its  harbor,  and  must  have  it 
close  at  hand  if  it  is  going  to  reap  the  benefit  it  should  enjoy 
because  of  its  position  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
if  the  people  back  of  Chicago  are  going  to  get  the  benefit 
they  should  enjoy  because  of  Chicago's  geographical 
location. 
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Assume  that  you  are  going  to  make  distribution  of  these 
commodities  here  in  Chicago  by  five- ton  trucks.  You  can 
divide  the  length  of  the  berth  into  nine-foot  truck  stations 
and  that  will  give  you  facilities  for  loading  forty-three  trucks 
simultaneously.  With  a  properly  arranged  truck  platform, 
where  the  platform  is  on  a  level  with  the  truck  floor,  you  can 
load  four  tons  per  truck  in  about  25  minutes.  You  can  make 
two  loads  then  per  hour,  or  in  other  words,  you  can  load  two 
trucks  per  hour  per  station.  Roughly,  that  will  give  you  86 
truck  loads  per  hour  per  berth;  and  with  fourteen  berths, 
1204  trucks  can  be  loaded  per  hour.  That  means  that  if  the 
gathering  and  distribution  of  the  cargo  is  done  simultaneous- 
ly 2408  trucks  must  leave  or  enter  the  pier  per  hour,  or 
forty  per  minute. 

Now,  assuming  a  length  of  31  feet  from  the  front  of  a 
truck  to  the  front  of  the  truck  in  line  ahead,  and  a  move- 
ment at  the  rate  of  four  miles  per  hour,  that  means  eleven 
trucks  will  pass  a  given  point  per  minute.  To  pass  forty 
trucks  per  minute  the  trucks  must  travel  four  abreast 
and  occupy  at  least  forty  feet  width  of  roadway.  That 
means  a  continuous  stream  of  trucks  passing  along  a  roadway 
forty  feet  wide. 

That  demonstrates,  gentlemen,  that  the  question  of 
the  congestion  of  the  approaches  must  be  carefully  con- 
sidered if  you  are  going  to  get  the  efficiency  you  should 
have  on  your  wharf. 

Again,  take  the  cost  of  truck  hauling.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  of  you  keep  careful  cost  data  as  to  the  use  of  motor 
trucks,  but  if  the  length  of  the  truck  haul  be  one  mile  and  the 
truck  must  run  one  way  light,  one  truck  can  haul  twenty 
tons  per  day  at  a  cost  of  $1.25  per  ton.  If  the  haul  be  two 
miles,  the  delivery  will  be  sixteen  tons  per  day,  and  the 
cost  $1.56  per  ton. 

This  illustrates  the  saving  due  to  decreased  distance. 
Other  interesting  figures  on  this  are  given  in  a  table,  a  copy 
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of  which  I  am  going  to  leave  with  your  secretary  so  that  you 
can  look  at  it,  should  you  so  desire. 

Other  matters  to  be  considered  in  fixing  a  terminal  are 
the  costs  of  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  the  piers,  be- 
cause that  is  the  basis  for  the  charges  you  have  to  make 
the  ships  for  using  them,  and  they  go  right  into  the  trans- 
portation charge  which  you  are  going  to  try  to  cut  down  as 
much  as  you  can  in  order  to  increase  the  prosperity  not  only 
of  your  port  but  of  your  city. 

Then  there  must  also  be  a  provision  against  delays  at 
street  crossings  due  to  the  cross  travel.  There  must  be  some 
means  adopted  to  take  care  of  that  proposition.  If  you  are 
going  to  have  an  immense  amount  of  travel  to  and  from  a 
pier  you  must  devise  some  means  by  which  that  travel  shall 
not  be  affected  or  delayed  too  much  by  the  cross  travel. 
That  comes  in  again  in  the  location  of  your  harbor  and  the 
approaches  to  your  harbor.  Careful  study  is  required,  there- 
fore, of  the  volume  of  traflSc  for  which  provision  should  be 
made,  of  the  pier  space  required,  and  the  distance  of  the 
piers  from  the  centers  they  serve,  and  of  lines  of  communica- 
tion between  the  piers  and  the  points  of  destination. 

Gentlemen,  none  of  these  things,  as  far  as  I  know, 
have  been  studied  out  here.  Is  it  not  time  in  planning  for 
the  future  of  Chicago,  to  go  into  these  matters  with  care.'* 
It  is  a  problem  that  can  be  solved.  The  only  thing 
that  is  uncertain  is  the  amount  of  freight  that  you  may 
have  to  handle  in  a  year.  If  you  have  that,  you  can  come 
very  close  to  the  needs  of  Chicago  for  the  future,  and  you 
can  make  such  provision  today  that  your  terminal  shall  be 
located  at  the  point  where  it  is  most  needed  for  Chicago's 
business,  and  that  there  shall  be  ample  provision  for  all  of 
the  tonnage  that  will  ever  be  required  or  needed  for  the 
prosperity  of  Chicago. 

Your  city  is  a  very  great  city;  it  is  a  busy  city.  It 
was  built  up  through  its  facilities  for  transportation.  Is  it 
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not  your  duty  today  to  increase  those  facilities  so  that  in  the 
future  Chicago  can  grow  even  more  rapidly  than  it  has  in  the 
past,  and  be  a  blessing  not  only  to  its  inhabitants  but  to  the 
inhabitants  of  all  this  vast  hinterland  which  is  dependent 
more  or  less  on  Chicago  as  its  gateway?    I  thank  you. 

Vice  President  Wetmore:  The  General  has  laid  out 
some  job  for  us  after  dropping  our  war  work  and  going 
back  to  work  for  our  city.  I  am  sure  we  all  appreciate  the 
familiarity  he  has  with  the  subject,  and  the  frank  and 
friendly  advice  he  has  given  us  with  regard  to  our  needs 
here. 

It  is  contrary  to  our  usual  custom  to  have  two  speakers  in 
the  evening,  but  I  would  like  to  have  Colonel  W.  V,  Judson, 
who  is  the  U.  S.  Engineer  in  charge  of  the  engineers'  office  in 
this  district,  say  just  a  few  words  to  you  with  regard  to  the 
Chicago  River  and  the  expense  it  is  to  Chicago  in  maintaining 
it,  and  especially  with  the  present  drawbridges  in  operation. 

Colonel  W.  V.  Judson:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen: 
I  think  in  view  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  well  known 
early  habits  of  The  Commercial  Club  that  I  should  ask  my 
old  chief  to  withdraw  the  request  that  I  give  these  figures, 
because  I  can  hardly  state  the  figures  baldly  without  in- 
troducing them  and  commenting  upon  them.  In  fact,  I 
would  be  unwilling  to  do  otherwise.  So  if  he  will  withdraw 
his  request  it  would  enable  you  gentlemen  to  proceed  home 
to  your  wives  and  families,  and  you  would  probably  meet 
with  less  reproach  when  you  arrive  there.  Don't  you  think 
it  is  a  little  late  for  me  to  proceed.  General  .f*  It  would  take 
me  two  or  three  minutes,  or  possibly  five. 

General  Black:  It  is  five  minutes  past  ten.  I  ran  over 
my  time.  I  did  not  expect  to  take  as  long  as  that,  but  these 
figures  are  interesting  and  rather  startling,  and  I  think  it 
will  prove  an  interesting  and  entertaining  five  minutes  if 
you  will  go  ahead  and  read  them. 
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Colonel  Judson:  If  I  start  it  may  take  me  a  little 
longer,  but  I  cannot  abbreviate  it  too  much. 

I  was  only  told  at  a  recent  hour  that  General  Black 
wished  me  to  give  these  figures,  so  I  hastily  picked  out  a 
paper  in  which  I  had  stated  them,  because  I  had  not  time  to 
prepare  them  in  any  other  way.  These  figures  were  pre- 
pared in  answer  to  a  query  from  his  oflBce  which  read  as 
follows : 

"What  is  the  increase  in  cost  per  quarter  mile  from  the 
river  entrance,  of  transportation  per  ton  caused  by  the  use 
of  the  Chicago  River  for  lake  traffic?  What  is  the  total  in- 
crease of  cost  due  to  this  use  of  Chicago  River?" 

This  was  my  reply: 

This  query  is  very  difficult  of  answer  in  exactly  the 
form  in  which  it  is  worded.  The  cost  to  the  community  of 
using  Chicago  River  for  lake  traffic  is  for  the  most  part  not 
borne  by  the  vessel,  the  shipper  or  the  consumer  as  such,  but 
by  those  persons  and  corporations  who  suffer  delays  to  land 
traffic  across  the  Chicago  River  and  its  branches,  due  to 
the  opening  of  draw  bridges,  and  by  the  City  of  Chicago  and 
the  railroad  companies  who  must  build,  maintain  and  op- 
erate drawbridges  across  the  Chicago  River  for  the  accom- 
modation of  lake  traffic.  The  only  increased  expense  to 
vessels  due  to  conditions  upon  the  Chicago  River  is  incident 
to  the  necessity  for  tug  service  and  to  delays  in  the  time  re- 
quired to  pass  up  and  down  the  obstructed  and  tortuous 
river,  with  its  considerable  currents  due  to  drafts  of  Lake 
Michigan  water  for  sewage  conveyal,  occasionally  reinforced 
by  seiches.  All  boats  above  1,500  tons  generally  employ  tug 
service,  the  larger  ones  invariably.  No  boats  larger  than 
7,500  tons  enter  Chicago  River;  and  very  few  of  an  inter- 
mediate size  between  1,500  tons  and  5,800  tons.  The  larger 
boats  bring  in  hard  coal  exclusively.  Ordinarily  the  larger 
vessels  employ  two  tugs  on  entering  and  but  one  when 
approaching  the  lake. 
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It  is  estimated  that  on  the  average  the  cost  of  towing 
is  53/^  mills  per  ton  mile  or  1.6  mills  per  ton  quarter  mile  and 
that  the  cost  to  lake  vessels  entering  Chicago  River,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  delays,  is  between  10  and  15  cents  per  ton 
carried. 

The  navigable  portions  of  the  Chicago  River  and  its 
branches  are  as  follows : 

Chicago  River  from  Rush  street  bridge  to  junction  Miles 

of  North  and  South  branches .70 

South  Branch  and  West  Fork  to  Ashland  Avenue .  .  4 .  08 
South  Fork  of  South  Branch  to  Chicago  Junction 

Ry.  bridges 1 .  59 

North  Branch  to  Belmont  Avenue 5.14 

North  Branch  canal 1 .  04 

West  Fork,  Ashland  Avenue  to  Midway  between. 

Forty-eighth  and  Fifty-second  Avenues 4 .  72 

Total 17 .  27 

The  bridges  over  the  interior  waterways  above  men- 
tioned, which  are  considered  fairly  modern  and  reasonably 
well  suited  to  present  navigation  requirements  are  approx- 
imately as  follows:     6  railroad  bridges  and  28  city  bridges. 

The  bridges  which  must  be  rebuilt  if  the  Chicago  River 
is  to  be  made  properly  available  for  lake  vessels  are  ap- 
proximately as  follows:  15  railroad  bridges  and  20  highway 
bridges. 

The  cost  of  rebuilding  the  bridges  last  mentioned  and 
the  additional  cost  of  constructing  say  12  new  bridges  as 
drawbridges  during  the  next  twenty  years  may  be  estimated 
at  $30,000,000.  If  the  river  were  to  be  abandoned  for  any 
but  a  lighterage  business,  the  cost  of  new  bridges  and  of 
necessary  alterations  to  old  bridges  might  be  estimated  at 
$10,000,000.  Inexact  as  these  figures  necessarily  are,  it  is 
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certainly  fair  to  assume  the  excess  capital  cost  of  bridge 
work  in  the  near  future  (say  within  20  years)  if  the  Chicago 
River  and  its  branches  are  to  accommodate  lake  vessels 
instead  of  lighters,  as  $20,000,000.  At  five  per  cent  per 
annum  we  have  an  annual  interest  charge  on  this  account  of 
$1,000,000. 

The  annual  excess  cost  of  maintaining  all  bridges  of  the 
present  and  of  the  near  future  as  drawbridges  rather  than 
fixed  bridges  may  without  great  error  be  estimated  at  $875,000 
(Repairs  $100,000;  Salaries  $700,000;  Power  $75,000). 

The  cost  of  straightening  the  river  in  certain  localities, 
which  is  deemed  essential  if  lake  vessels  are  to  continue  to 
navigate  it,  covering  condemnation  and  removal  of  land, 
building  new  docks,  filling  of  old  channel,  etc.  (the  most  im- 
portant places  being  between  Harrison  and  18th  Streets  in 
the  South  Branch,  at  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South 
branches,  and  south  of  Courtland  Place  in  the  North 
Branch)  is  estimated  at  $4,500,000.  The  actual  cost  would 
be  very  much  more,  but  there  would  be  recoveries  in  the 
way  of  benefits,  and  the  latter  have  been  allowed  in  part 
to  offset  the  cost. 

The  annual  interest  charge  on  this  investment,  at  five 
per  cent,  would  be  $225,000. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  evaluate  the  annual  loss  to 
land  traffic  and  communication  incident  to  such  opening  of 
bridges  as  is  required  for  the  passage  of  vessels.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  following  is  an  approximation  to 
the  facts  as  they  will  be  in  the  near  future : 

Person-hours   of   delay,   per   annum    (240  days), 

350,000;  annual  loss  at  $1.00  per  person-hour.  .    $350,000 

Vehicle-hours  of   delay   per   annum    (240  days), 

60,000;  annual  vehicle  loss  at  $2  per  vehicle-hour      120,000 

Annual  loss  through  delays  to  trains 150,000 

Total  losses $620,000 
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The  annual  direct  cost  to  lake  vessels  of  navigating  the 
river,  including  delays,  is  probably  equivalent  to  fifteen  cents 
per  ton  on  say  2,000,000  tons  in  and  out  annually  or  $300,000. 

There  follows  a  summing  up  of  the  annual  cost  of 
lake-steamer  traflfic  within  the  river: 

Interest  on  bridge  alterations,  etc $1,000,000 

Bridge  operation  and  maintenance,  excess  cost  875,000 

Interest  on  cost  of  straightening  river 225,000 

Cost  to  land  traffic 620,000 

Cost  to  Lake  vessels  in  time,  etc 300,000 

Total $3,020,000 

In  the  last  ten  years  the  aggregate  tonnage  handled  in  and 
out  of  Chicago  River  has,  in  round  numbers,  fallen  off  from 
about  4,500,000  tons  to  about  2,000,000  tons.  In  the  previous 
10-year  period  it  had  fallen  off  from  about  7,500,000  tons  to 
about  4,500,000  tons.  If  and  as  the  traffic  diminishes,  the 
aggregate  cost  by  no  means  diminishes  in  proportion. 

If  the  2,000,000  tons  of  freight  now  annually  entering 
or  clearing  from  Chicago  River  were  placed  on  lighters  near 
the  river  mouth,  with  suitable  allowance  for  docking  facilities 
required  outside,  handling  and  operation,  maintenance  and 
depreciation  of  lighter  plant,  the  cost  of  lightering  from  wharf 
to  vessel  or  vessel  to  wharf  would  be  far  less  than  the  cost 
as  above  summarized.  If  the  traffic  continues  to  diminish 
the  cost  of  lighterage  would  diminish. 

It  appears  that  there  is  in  prospect  a  net  annual  economic 
loss  of  anywhere  from  one  million  to  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars  if  the  policy  be  continued  indefinitely  of  maintaining 
navigation  on  the  Chicago  River  for  lake  vessels 

It  is  indicated  by  this  study  that  a  reasonable  policy  to 
adopt  for  Chicago  River  would  include  the  following  elements : 

Require    no    more    radical    changes    in    bridges    except 
to  give  head  room  (say  16)^  feet)  for  lighters. 
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After  a  time  to  be  fixed  in  advance  (say  10  years)  re- 
quire no  bridges  to  be  operated  as  drawbridges  except  such 
as  have  not  been  provided  with  head  room  for  lighters. 

In  this  way  the  river  commerce,  now  declining  so 
rapidly,  would  be  allowed  ten  years  in  which  to  find  other 
accommodations,  as  upon  the  lake  shore. 

The  land  owners  upon  the  river  would  probably  object  to 
any  change  of  policy  with  reference  to  river  traflBc.  At  least 
that  has  been  their  position  in  the  past .  The  cost  of  providing 
and  maintaining  facilities  within  the  river  for  lake  vessels  does 
not  fall  especially  upon  these  owners,  and  may  in  some  degree, 
although  I  think  if  at  all  but  temporarily,  tend  to  increase  (or 
perhaps  to  prevent  a  more  rapid  decrease  in)  the  value  of  their 
lands.  It  is  entirely  probable,  however,  that  a  settlement  of 
the  question  now  by  adoption  of  the  policy  of  fixed  bridges 
would  in  the  future  through  the  promotion  of  stability  of  con- 
ditions, bring  the  river  lands  back  into  demand  greater  than  at 
present.  Owners  of  real  estate  within  and  near  the  "  loop  "  also 
are  supposed  to  profit  by  obstructions  to  land  traffic  across  the 
river,  which  hinder  the  extension  of  "  loop  "  conditions  north- 
ward or  westward.  On  the  other  hand,  owners  north  and  west 
of  the  river  believe  that  values  of  their  real  estate  would  vastly 
increase  if  the  drawbridges  were  closed.  It  seems  fair  to  point 
out  all  of  these  facts  as  to  real  estate  values,  although  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  but  a  remote  interest  in  them,  if  any. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  only  alternative  to  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  now,  looking  to  fixed  bridges  in  the  near 
future,  is  to  persist  in  requiring  and  encouraging  large 
expenditure  upon  bridges  and  the  like,  aggregating  many 
millions,  which  will  have  been  almost  entirely  wasted  when 
our  successors,  a  few  years  hence,  determine,  as  I  believe 
they  certainly  will  if  we  do  not,  to  resort  to  fixed  bridges." 

Vice  President  Wetmore:  Gentlemen,  if  there  is  no 
further  business,  the  meeting  stands  adjourned. 
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TWO  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-NINTH 
REGULAR  MEETING 

The  Blackstone 
Saturday,  February  14,  1920 

Open  Meeting:  Vice  President  Wetmore  Presiding 
Invocation :  Reverend  Hugh  Elmer  Brown 

PROGRAM 

The  Constitutional  Convention 

Honorable  Orrin  N.  Carter 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Illinois 

The  Duty  of  the  Citizens  with  Respect  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention 

Mr.  Silas  H.  Strawn 

Vice  President  Wetmore:  The  Secretary  has  just  told 
me  that  the  responses  from  the  notices  of  this  meeting  indi- 
cate that  about  one-half  of  our  membership  are  sojourning 
in  California  or  down  in  Florida.  They  are  not  absent 
tonight  on  account  of  this  being  a  dry  dinner.  We  had  word 
also  from  Mr.  Bancroft  that  his  health  is  improving. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  to  consider  as 
citizens  of  Illinois,  at  this  time,  is  our  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. In  thinking  the  matter  over,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee thought  it  advisable  to  devote  this  evening  to  that 
subject.  We  were  especially  fortunate  in  securing  as  our 
guest  and  speaker  of  the  evening  one  who,  during  the  last 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois,  has  been  adjudicating  on  the  legislative  acts  and 
questions  that  have  come  up,  of  a  constitutional  nature. 
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It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you  the  Honorable 
Orrin  N.  Carter,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois. 

Honorable  Orrin  N.  Carter:  Gentlemen  of  the  Club, 
fellow  citizens :  James  Russell  Lowell  once  said  that  he  always 
made  a  better  speech  on  the  way  home  from  a  banquet  than  he 
did  at  the  banquet;  that  exactly  describes  my  situation  here 
tonight.  On  my  way  home  I  will  think  of  a  good  many  things 
that  I  would  like  to  have  said  but  which  I  will  forget  to  say 
now.  Perhaps  I  do  not  enjoy  these  occasions  as  much  as  I 
should.  Your  Chairman  thought  I  was  eating  rather  lightly; 
I  rather  think  that  is  true  of  most  people  who  are  going  to 
speak  at  the  close  of  a  dinner.  Our  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  told  me  some  twenty  years  ago  that  just  before  he 
was  to  make  a  speech  at  a  political  barbecue  in  the  woods 
out  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  an  old  lady  waiting  on 
him,  noticing  that  he  didn't  eat  very  much  asked:  "Don't 
you  feel  very  well  today.?"  He  told  her  he  was  feeling  all 
right.  She  watched  him  a  little  longer  and  then  inquired: 
"Don't  you  like  my  cooking?"  He  said:  "Is  this  your 
cooking,  madam?  It  is  fine."  She  continued  to  watch  him 
and  when  she  saw  that  he  scarcely  ate  anything,  she  stepped 
up  again  and  said:  "Either  you  are  not  well  today  or  you 
don't  like  my  cooking."  He  replied:  "I  will  tell  you,  my 
dear  woman,  I  am  going  to  try  to  talk  today  and  when  I  am 
going  to  talk  I  don't  want  to  eat  very  much."  Then  a  smile 
spread  all  over  her  face  and  she  exclaimed:  "You  are  just 
like  my  husband's  old  lumber  wagon,  the  emptier  it  is  the 
louder  it  rattles." 

In  these  days,  fellow  citizens,  when  the  whole  world 
seems  to  be  in  a  condition  of  unrest;  when  we  seem  to  think 
that  all  controverted  questions — whether  neighborhood 
difficulties  or  disputes  between  nations — should  be  settled 
by  force  instead  of  peaceably  by  law,  it  is  peculiarly  fitting 
that  all  of  our  citizens  should  study  and  consider  Con- 
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stitutional  Government.  I  see  that  I  am  put  down  on  the 
program  to  talk  about  the  Constitutional  Convention.  Per- 
haps I  shall  incidentally  talk  about  that,  but  I  believe  it 
will  accomplish  more  good — or  at  least  satisfy  myself 
better — if  I  talk  about  American  Ideals  of  Government,  or 
Constitutional  Government.  What  I  leave  out  as  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  our  friend,  Silas  Strawn,  who  has 
been  working  with  me  for  a  year  with  reference  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  I  am  sure,  will  fill  in. 

History  shows  there  has  never  been  any  liberty  or  civil- 
ization, worthy  of  the  name,  except  under  orderly  govern- 
ment. We  have  a  system  of  government  ruled  by  the 
majority.  When  the  majority  decides,  it  is  supposed  that 
all  the  rest  of  us  as  good  citizens  will,  as  we  have  in  the 
past,  fall  in  and  obey  and  go  along  with  the  majority  until 
there  is  a  chance  to  get  a  majority  for  the  other  side,  by 
constitutional  means.  The  trouble  with  Mexico  and  its 
government  has  always  been  that  its  citizens  were  never 
willing  to  abide  by  the  wishes  or  decisions  of  the  majority. 

The  great  Colonial  leader  of  Connecticut,  Roger  Sherman, 
the  only  man  who  signed  all  four  of  the  great  Colonial  State 
papers — the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution— was  asked  when  a  young  man,  "Squire  Sherman, 
are  most  lawsuits  settled  right  or  wrong?"  He  replied, 
"That's  not  the  question.  They  are  settled."  That  is  what 
courts  and  governments  are  for.  Somebody  is  put  in  au- 
thority to  decide  as  fairly  and  honestly  as  he  can  what  should 
be  done,  and  if  we  are  going  to  have  orderly  government, 
when  that  decision  is  made,  whether  right  or  wrong,  it 
must  be  obeyed.  I  have  served  on  the  Bench  in  this  State 
for  more  than  twenty-five  years  and  have  lived  all  of  that 
time  in  this  city.  I  have  often  seen  policemen  on  the  street 
do  some  things  that  I  thought  were  not  in  accordance  with 
good  government,  but  when  I  see  a  policeman  in  authority 
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on  a  street  corner,  I  never  attempt  to  argue  with  him  there, 
because  I  know  he  is  in  authority;  I  simply  obey  then  and 
there  and  if  I  am  going  to  find  fault,  I  do  it  later  and  in  some 
other  place. 

I  believe  that  the  greatest  book  on  making  an  American 
that  I  have  ever  read  is  the  one  written  by  Jacob  Riis  after 
he  had  come  over  here,  had  been  a  general  roustabout  all 
over  the  country,  had  been  naturalized  and  become  a  news- 
paper reporter  in  New  York  City.  In  that  book  he  tells  this 
story:  When  acting  as  a  reporter  he  was  sent  by  his  news- 
paper to  get  notes  of  a  great  fire,  around  which  fire  lines  had 
been  established,  as  always  has  to  be  done  in  great  cities  on 
such  occasions.  General  Grant,  after  he  had  been  twice 
President,  a  successful  general  in  the  Civil  War,  had  made  a 
trip  around  the  world  and  had  been  recognized  more  than 
any  other  citizen  of  our  country  had  ever  been,  was  living  in 
New  York  at  the  time.  He  came  along  near  the  fire  line 
smoking  a  cigar,  with  his  hat  pulled  down  over  his  eyes, 
and,  without  noticing  the  fire  line  or  the  policeman,  walked 
over  the  line,  and  the  big  policeman  on  duty  there  took  him 
roughly  by  the  shoulder,  slapped  him  on  the  back  with  his 
club  and  said,  "Get  out  of  here,"  and  Grant  walked  off  with- 
out a  word.  Riis  stepped  up  to  the  policeman  and  said, 
"Do  you  know  who  that  man  was.^*"  "No,  I  don't,  but  the 
old  guy  didn't  have  any  business  to  be  wandering  over  this 
fire  line."  When  Riis  told  him  who  it  was,  the  policeman 
nearly  collapsed  because  he  thought  he  would  lose  his  job. 
Riis  said  to  him:  "General  Grant  knows  you  are  in  au- 
thority here  and  he  will  never  trouble  you."  Riis  told  me  a 
few  years  before  his  death  that  he  kept  track  of  the  matter 
and  that  Grant  never  did  trouble  the  policeman.  If  we  are 
to  have  good  government  here  we  must  learn  to  obey,  as 
General  Grant,  one  of  the  greatest  commanders  of  men  the 
world  has  seen,  knew  how  to  obey  when  it  was  his  duty  to 
do  so. 
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There  is  another  thing  about  our  system  of  government 
that  many  people  do  not  understand.  Until  we  had  written 
constitutions  there  had  never  been  any  government  that 
protected  the  rights  of  the  minority  against  the  will  of  the 
majority.  A  great  English  statesman  said,  over  a  hundred 
years  ago:  "The  poorest  man  may,  in  his  cottage,  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  force  of  the  Crown.  It  may  be  frail;  its 
roof  may  shake;  the  wind  may  blow  through  it;  the  storms 
may  enter;  the  rain  may  enter,  but  the  King  of  England  can- 
not enter;  all  his  forces  dare  not  cross  the  threshold  of  the 
ruined  tenement."  But  he  could  not  rightly  say  that  the 
Parliament  of  England  could  not  cross  the  threshold  of  that 
ruined  tenement,  as  under  the  English  form  of  government 
the  majority,  through  the  legislative  department,  could 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  minority,  and  the  will  of  a 
majority  may  be  as  arbitrary  as  the  will  of  a  Czar  or  a  Kaiser. 
Under  our  written  constitutions,  if  the  rights  of  the  minority 
are  encroached  upon,  the  courts  say  to  the  majority — in 
compliance  with  the  Constitution — "Thus  far  you  may  go 
and  no  farther."  In  the  Constitutional  Convention  in 
Massachusetts,  held  in  1820,  the  question  of  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  courts  was  under  discussion,  and  Rufus  Choate, 
in  discussing  the  qualities  a  judge  should  possess,  said:  "He 
shall  know  nothing  about  the  parties;  everything  about  the 
case.  He  shall  do  everything  for  justice;  nothing  for  himself; 
nothing  for  his  friends;  nothing  for  his  patrons;  nothing  for 
his  sovereign.  If  on  one  side  is  the  executive  power  and  the 
legislature  and  the  people — the  sources  of  his  honors,  the 
givers  of  his  daily  bread — and  on  the  other  an  individual 
nameless  and  odious,  his  eye  is  to  see  neither  great  nor  small, 
attending  only  to  the  'trepidations  of  the  balance.'  "  In 
that  presence,  the  rich  and  poor,  the  high  and  the  low,  the 
white  and  the  colored,  the  foreign  and  native  born,  are  all 
alike  before  the  law.  The  great  principle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
law  has  always  been — and  if  we  are  going  to  have  the 
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government  remain  intact  and  protect  the  interests  of  all, 
it  must  be — that  every  man  is  equal  before  the  law,  and  that 
every  man  must  be  judged  by  the  same  law. 

Another  great  lawyer  has  said  that  the  highest  type  of  the 
ideal  judge  was  the  one  who  "would  give  the  devil  his  due 
whether  the  devil  was  right  or  wrong."  There  is  much  truth 
in  that  definition,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  find 
it  harder  to  give  the  devil  his  due  when  he  is  right  than  when 
he  is  wrong,  because  public  sentiment  usually  thinks  the 
devil  ought  always  to  be  held  to  be  wrong,  whether  he  is  in 
the  form  of  the  typical  devil  or  in  the  form  of  a  man  evilly 
disposed. 

The  great  question,  in  my  judgment,  before  the  American 
people  today  is  to  see  that  every  one  is  equal  before  the  law. 
The  great  temptation  at  the  present  time  is  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  treating  one  class  different  from  other  classes  in 
society  and  that  different  classes  are  demanding  that  they 
be  treated  differently  from  others.  The  farmers  seem  to  think, 
as  a  class,  that  they  deserve  treatment  separate  from  some 
of  the  others;  so  do  our  policemen  and  our  teachers.  The 
miners  during  the  recent  labor  troubles  thought  they  ought 
to  have  separate  treatment;  and  the  railroad  employes  seem 
to  think  that  their  class  should  be  treated  differently.  This 
country  should  recognize  no  class.  Lincoln,  in  his  great 
Gettysburg  speech  said  this  was  a  "government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people."  In  these  days  we 
ought  to  read  Lincoln's  statement  in  this  way:  This  is  a 
government  of  all  the  people,  by  all  the  people,  for  all  the 
people; putting  the  emphasis  on  all.  As  soon  as  one  class  is 
peculiarly  protected  over  the  rest  of  our  citizens,  then  we 
have  a  government  by,  or  for,  the  minority  and  not  for  all 
the  people.  There  is  no  safety  in  this  country  for  any  of  us 
unless  the  law  is  equally  enforced  for  all,  and  this  is  peculiarly 
true  as  to  the  rights  of  the  poor.  It  is  absolutely  essential, 
if  the  rights  of  the  poor  people  are  to  be  protected,  that  it 
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shall  be  a  government  for  all  the  people  and  not  for  any 
class.  One  of  the  best  definitions  of  law  we  have  was  written 
by  a  great  English  minister,  who  said:  "Of  law,  no  less 
can  be  said  than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice 
the  harmony  of  the  world.  All  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
do  her  homage,  the  very  least  is  feeling  her  care,  and  the 
greatest  is  not  exempt  from  her  power." 

I  have  sometimes  heard  it  stated  that  the  poor  man, 
under  the  law,  does  not  have  an  equal  chance  in  this  country 
with  the  rich  man.  All  human  agencies  make  mistakes,  but 
in  my  twenty-five  years'  experience  on  the  Bench  in  this 
State  I  am  sure  that  criticism,  as  applied  to  the  courts,  is  not 
true.  Search  the  records  of  our  courts  and  you  will  find  that 
the  bankers  and  the  judges  and  other  men  in  important 
business  and  public  positions  tried  in  the  criminal  courts, 
have  been  treated  just  the  same  as  the  poor  men.  Since  I 
have  been  on  the  Bench  two  of  the  clerks  of  the  courts  of 
this  county  and  one  of  the  judges  with  whom  I  was  associated 
for  years  here  in  Chicago,  were  convicted  of  wrongdoing 
and  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  and  the  court  of  which  I 
am  a  member  affirmed  the  judgments  of  conviction.  Every- 
thing else  being  equal,  I  would  rather  take  my  chances  as  a 
poor  man  before  the  jury  and  the  courts  than  as  a  wealthy 
man  or  as  a  public  oflBcial,  and  the  history  of  criminal 
litigation  in  this  State  and  in  this  county  proves  that  one 
has  a  right  to  come  to  that  conclusion. 

The  first  constitution  we  had  in  Illinois  was  adopted  in 
1818.  We  lived  under  that  for  thirty  years.  The  next  one 
was  in  1848,  under  which  we  lived  for  twenty-two  years,  and 
the  one  now  in  force  was  adopted  in  1870.  All  of  these  con- 
stitutions have  been  difficult  to  amend.  The  first  one  could 
only  be  amended  by  a  constitutional  convention ;  the  second 
could  be  amended  by  a  constitutional  convention,  or  by  a 
single  amendment,  provided  the  single  amendment  was 
recommended  by  two  consecutive  legislatures  and  adopted 
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by  the  vote  of  the  people.  Under  the  present  constitution 
we  can  amend  by  single  amendment,  or  by  a  constitutional 
convention.  Before  the  Australian  Ballot  Law  was  adopted 
it  was  much  easier  to  adopt  a  single  amendment  than  it  has 
been  since  that  ballot  law,  for  before  the  law  the  political 
parties  distributed  the  ballots  through  their  workers  and  in 
a  space  on  the  ballot  given  to  the  voter  could  be  printed  a 
statement  favorable  to  the  constitutional  amendment,  and 
the  voter  did  not  have  to  make  any  mark  or  have  anything 
to  do  except  to  hand  in  his  ballot.  Under  the  Australian 
Ballot  Law  the  voter  himself  must  mark  on  the  ballot 
whether  or  not  he  is  for  or  against  the  amendment  and  the 
constitution  requires  that  there  shall  be  a  majority  of  all 
the  people  voting  to  carry  a  single  amendment.  As  a  result, 
under  the  Australian  Ballot  Law  many  people  fail  to  vote  at 
all  on  amendments.  It  is  utterly  impracticable  to  educate 
all  the  people  so  they  can  vote  understandingly  on  the 
propositions  that  are  put  up  for  them  to  vote  upon  by  the 
referendum,  if  many  are  brought  before  the  people  for  con- 
sideration. A  great  newspaper  man  told  me  many  years 
ago — when  he  was  associated  with  our  friend  Mr.  Lawson, 
who  is  here  present — that  the  people  could  only  understand 
and  act  intelligently  upon  two  or  three  matters  at  a  time; 
and  my  long  experience  in  election  matters  in  this  city  con- 
vinces me  he  was  right  in  that  statement.  People  cannot 
vote  intelligently  or  understandingly  on  many  details  at  the 
same  time.  One  of  the  great  problems  before  the  American 
people  today,  and  especially  before  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, is  to  so  arrange  governmental  affairs  that  the 
people  can  really  govern.  Mark  that.  In  this  country, 
under  our  system  of  government,  the  people  must  really 
govern  in  order  to  have  good  government.  Any  one  who 
attempts  by  indirect  means  to  prevent  this  will  make  a 
great  mistake.  The  people  must  govern  and  control  on  all 
the  great  leading  issues  in  public  affairs,  and  yet  we  must  so 
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arrange  our  affairs  as  not  to  burden  the  people  with  too  many 
details,  or  too  large  a  ballot,  either  as  to  officials  or  as  to 
legislation.  To  do  otherwise  will  cause  the  government  to 
break  down  of  its  own  weight. 

Thirteen  years  ago  we  had  a  convention  in  this  city  to 
create  for  the  city  of  Chicago  a  new  constitution  or  charter. 
I  happened  to  be  Chairman  of  that  convention  and  ap- 
pointed all  the  committees,  and  was,  ex-oflficio,  a  member  of 
each  committee.  A  great  many  people  then  thought,  as 
they  think  now,  that  our  school  problems  would  be  largely 
settled  if  we  could  elect  our  school  board  instead  of  having 
them  appointed.  Some  men  with  very  radical  ideas  on  this 
question  were  members  of  that  charter  convention  and  I 
appointed  them  on  the  committee  on  education  because  I 
thought  we  could  discuss  the  problems  as  to  electing  the 
board  of  education  officials  in  a  committee  better  than  be- 
fore the  entire  convention.  I  attended  the  first  meeting  of 
that  committee  and,  as  I  expected,  most  of  them  said,  "the 
first  change  is  to  make  all  the  members  of  the  board  of 
education  elective."  I  said  to  them,  as  I  say  to  you,  "I 
haven't  the  slightest  objection  to  electing  anyone  for  any 
place  in  this  country,  provided  we  have  a  ballot  small  enough 
so  the  people  can  vote  intelligently."  I  said  to  them,  "If 
we  elect  the  members  of  the  board  of  education,  why  not 
elect  the  superintendent  of  schools;  and  if  we  elect  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  why  not  elect  the  teachers;  and 
if  it  is  a  good  thing  to  elect  the  teachers,  why  not  elect  the 
chief  of  police,  and  the  fire  chief,  and  even  the  firemen 
themselves.'^"  Of  course  they  began  to  see  it  was  utterly  ab- 
surd to  carry  out  that  principle;  that  such  a  plan  could 
never  be  followed  and  have  practical  government.  All  the 
public  oflficials  cannot  be  directly  elected  by  the  people,  and 
that  same  doctrine  also  applies  to  this  question  of  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum.  The  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  government  always  have  been  submitted  in  this 
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country  to  the  people — as  this  new  constitution  when 
written  must  be  presented  to  them  for  adoption  or  rejection 
— ^but  all  the  details  that  go  to  the  making  of  the  constitu- 
tion or  the  carrying  on  of  its  government  cannot  be  presented 
to  the  people  for  serious  consideration.  If  that  were  attemp- 
ted, the  government  would  break  down  of  its  own  weight. 
In  this  great  city  we  should  have  a  shorter  ballot.  Most 
persons  will  differ  as  to  just  what  officials  we  ought  to  elect, 
but  we  should  be  able  to  reason  about  this  and  decide  along 
the  best  lines.  An  old  colored  man  drove  his  little  team  of 
mules  up  by  a  big  pile  of  cordwood  and  started  to  load  up  his 
wagon  stick  by  stick  with  this  sort  of  reasoning:  "If  they 
can  draw  this,  they  can  draw  that;  if  they  can  draw  that, 
they  can  draw  this, "  until  he  got  such  a  big  load  on  that  his 
team  could  not  pull  it.  Then  he  got  on  the  load  and  pitched 
off  the  sticks  one  by  one,  with  the  same  sort  of  reasoning: 
"If  they  can't  draw  this  stick,  they  can't  draw  that  stick; 
if  they  can't  draw  that  stick,  they  can't  draw  this  stick," 
and  so  kept  on  until  he  pitched  off  all  the  wood.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  efficient  government,  we  must  learn  to  reason 
along  more  logical  lines  than  this  colored  man.  We  feel 
the  importance  of  the  long  ballot  more  than  do  the  people' 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  because  they  don't  have 
so  many  officials  to  elect.  At  the  last  presidential  election 
in  this  city  there  were  between  two  and  three  hundred 
names  on  the  ballot,  and  at  the  presidential  election  before 
that,  there  were  over  four  hundred.  There  isn't  a  citizen  in 
this  city  who  can  vote  intelligently  on  such  a  ticket  as  that; 
it  is  utterly  impossible.  You  people  who  lived  in  this  city 
in  the  old  days  when  we  elected  constables,  know  from  ex- 
perience how  true  that  is.  I  lived  in  the  old  West  Town  then, 
when  we  elected  every  four  years  seventy-five  constables, 
and  if  there  was  any  man  who  understood  and  would  have 
known  the  character  of  the  constables  who  were  running  for 
election,  I  was  the  man,  because  as  County  Judge  I  was 
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required  to  approve  their  bonds  and  all  the  complaints  of 
their  wrong  actions  were  made  to  me.  At  each  election  I 
knew  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  of  the  candidates  were  all  right 
and  should  be  elected,  and  some  fifteen  or  twenty,  more  or 
less,  were  bad  men  and  should  not  be  elected,  but  as  to  the 
rest  of  them,  I  didn't  know  and  couldn't  find  out  anything 
about  them. 

Fellow  citizens,  I  have  great  confidence  in  the  people  of 
this  country  reaching  right  results  if  the  government  is  so 
arranged  that  the  people  can  understand  what  they  are 
voting  on.  I  think  we  are  capable  of  self-government  in 
this  country  if  the  people  are  educated  according  to  American 
ideals;  but  we  cannot  reach  right  results  if  we  destroy  the 
principle  of  representative  government — upon  which  our 
government  has  been  based  and  upon  which  it  has  been 
successful  for  a  hundred  years — and  try  to  put  all  the  de- 
tails, not  only  of  electing  officials,  but  of  legislation,  up  to  the 
people  for  decision. 

No  one  man's  idea  as  to  the  best  sort  of  government  ought 
to  obtain  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  now  in  session. 
I  have  no  fear  of  compromise  in  legislative  bodies.  In  my 
judgment  the  best  results  have  always  been  obtained — 
either  in  constitutional  conventions  or  legislatures — by 
compromise.  The  best  results  in  the  Federal  Constitutional 
Convention,  when  they  drafted  the  Federal  Constitution 
under  which  we  are  now  living,  came  from  compromise, 
for  by  compromise  we  get  the  ideas  of  many  people  woven 
in  together,  and  such  a  result  always  fits  the  needs  of  all  the 
people  better  than  the  idea  of  any  one  man,  no  matter  how 
learned  or  experienced  he  may  be.  In  my  judgment  we 
have  a  very  fine  body  of  delegates  in  the  present  Constitu- 
tional Convention;  a  body  that  represents  all  classes,  and  I 
think  we  will  get  a  far  better  constitution  drafted  than  we 
would  if  the  convention  was  made  up  entirely  of  teachers  or 
learned  professors.  That  class  of  men  would  draft  a  very  well 
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written  document  so  far  as  language  was  concerned,  but  I 
doubt  if  it  would  be  as  practicable  in  its  working  results  as  a 
constitution  drafted  by  men  of  all  classes.  Some  of  the  most 
learned  men  are  very  impracticable.  The  great  mathema- 
tician, Newton,  in  the  heyday  of  his  fame  when  he  lived  in 
the  suburbs  of  London,  had  cut  in  the  door  of  his  woodshed 
two  holes  for  the  cats  to  go  in  and  out — a  large  one  and  a 
small  one.  Some  of  his  friends  asked  him  why  the  cats  needed 
the  two  holes,  and  he  replied  that  one  was  for  the  large  cat 
and  one  was  for  the  kittens,  that  the  cat  couldn't  get 
through  the  smaller  hole.  Our  Constitutional  Convention 
is  composed  largely  of  practical  men,  who  will  make  no  mis- 
take of  that  kind. 

I  hope  the  Convention  will  realize  that  its  work  must  be 
for  all  the  people  and  not  simply  for  any  one  class.  Class 
feeling  is  very  strong  in  this  country  and  we  should  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  nullify  it  and  discourage  its  increase. 
Some  other  nations  thought  before  the  war  that  we  had 
an  idea  in  this  country  that  gold  could  accomplish  anything. 
In  my  student  days  I  read  a  rhyme  about  old  King  Midas, 
which  ran  as  follows : 

"What  Midas  touched  was  turned  to  gold. 
What  changes  time  doth  bring. 
Now  touch  a  man  with  gold, 
Behold,  he'll  change  to  anything." 

I  do  not  believe  the  sentiment  of  that  rhyme  is  true  today. 
I  am  satisfied  that  we  all  believe  that  this  great  world  war  has 
shown  that  our  people  care  for  something  more  than  money; 
that  we  are  not  mere  dollar  chasers.  I  believe  the  future  of 
this  country  is  absolutely  safe  if  we  can  educate  our  people  to 
understand  American  ideals  and  follow  them. 

I  heard  one  of  our  Generals  who  was  in  charge  for  a  time 

during  the  war  at  Camp  Grant  in  this  State  say  recently 

that  there  were  several  regiments  that  came  to  that  Camp 

from  Chicago,  whole  companies  of  which  did  not  have  over 
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one  or  two  men  in  them  who  could  understand  or  talk  our 
language.  We  have  often  said  that  the  melting  pot  of  this 
great  country  would  reach  and  melt  all,  but  we  found  during 
this  war  that  that  desirable  thing  had  not  happened.  This 
General  says  that  the  training  of  all  these  foreign  born 
citizens,  side  by  side  with  the  American  born,  very  quickly 
made  them  all  Americans,  appreciating  American  ideals, 
and  for  that  reason  he  favored  universal  training  of  all 
our  young  men  for  a  certian  portion  of  several  years, 

I  haven't  much  faith  in  mere  law  unless  it  is  obeyed 
and  the  people  are  educated  to  observe  it,  making  good 
citizens,  though  I  believe  whatever  the  law  is,  it  should  be 
enforced.  There  is  no  safety  for  us  except  under  law  and 
order.  As  General  Grant  said:  "The  best  way  to  repeal  a 
bad  law  is  to  enforce  it."    My  favorite  poet,  Lowell,  says: 

"Why,  law  an'  order,  honor,  civil  right, 

Ef  they  ain't  wuth  it,  wut  is  wuth  a  fight? 

I'm  oldern'  you;  the  plough,  the  axe,  the  mill. 

All  kin's  o'  labor  an'  all  kin's  o'  skill, 

Would  be  a  rabbit  in  a  wile-cat's  claw, 

Ef  'twarn't  for  thet  slow  critter,  'stablished  law." 

The  only  protection  for  any  of  us  is  the  law  and  its  enforce- 
ment. I  doubt  if  these  great  industrial  questions  that  are 
troubling  us  in  these  later  years  can  be  settled  alone  by  de- 
crees of  court  or  by  force.  Many  of  my  lawyer  friends  dis- 
agree with  me  in  regard  to  this,  but  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  the  great  industrial  problems  are  not  satis- 
factorily settled  alone  by  decrees  of  court  or  by  bayonets. 
Lowell  again  said,  in  discussing  the  slavery  question:  "It 
is  a  hard  problem,  but  we  will  struggle  through  it.  If  bay- 
onets fail,  the  spelling  book  will  do  it."  I  am  satisfied  the 
only  way  to  reach  these  great  industrial  problems  and 
teach  American  ideals  is  by  education.  We  must  do  it 
through  our  schools,  our  colleges,  our  universities,  our 
churches  and  our  neighborhood  gatherings.  The  so-called 
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Reds  are  spreading  broadcast  over  this  country  their 
propaganda  and  this  must  be  met  and  overcome  by  counter- 
propaganda  of  Americanism.  If  I  had  my  way  and  could 
compel  its  enforcement,  I  would  use  a  certain  degree  of 
force  in  requiring  the  children  of  all  families,  no  matter 
where  born,  or  who  the  parents  were,  to  go  to  our  public 
schools  and  sit  side  by  side  on  the  same  benches  and  learn 
the  ideals  of  American  citizenship  and  in  that  way,  more 
than  any  other,  we  would  Americanize  all  our  population, 
and  it  would  help  very  greatly  in  teaching  the  children  be- 
fore they  became  adults  the  real  meaning  of  freedom  and 
liberty;  that  it  meant  something  different  from  a  mere  li- 
cense to  do  what  they  wished;  that  in  order  to  have  real 
liberty  every  person  must  observe  his  obligations  to  other 
citizens. 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  present  law  with  refer- 
ence to  deporting  undesirable  citizens  will  bring  the  best 
results.  During  the  excitement  of  the  war  we  had  some 
drastic  sedition  laws  passed.  They  were  more  drastic,  in  my 
judgment,  than  any  laws  that  have  been  passed  in  this 
country.  Laws  certainly  not  more  drastic  were  passed 
under  the  presidential  administration  of  John  Adams  and 
were  attempted  to  be  enforced  by  his  party,  then  in  power. 
As  the  result  his  party  was  defeated  and  never  afterward 
was  a  factor  in  the  public  affairs  of  this  country.  The  ar- 
bitrary power  given  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  these 
present  laws  may  have  been  wise  and  just  during  the  stress 
of  the  great  world  conflict — because  when  the  life  of  a 
nation  is  at  stake  arbitrary  power  is  often  justified — but  in 
times  of  practical  peace  an  entirely  different  situation  faces 
us.  Let  me  most  emphatically  say,  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  Reds  who  are  deported.  The  Goldmans  and  the  Berk- 
mans  would  not  be  good  citizens  for  any  country  where 
orderly  government  exists.  The  fact  of  deporting  them  I  do 
not  seriously  criticize,  so  far  as  they  themselves  are  con- 
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cerned,  but  I  very  gravely  doubt  whether  the  method  is  not 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  this  country.  Under  these  laws 
the  hearing  as  to  the  deportation  is  to  take  place  under  the 
sole  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  by  committees 
appointed  by  him,  or  under  his  direct  supervision,  and 
the  only  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  body  thus  hearing 
these  cases  is  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  himself.  The  law 
does  not  require  a  public  hearing  and  only  permits  the 
accused  to  have  one  friend  present.  I  am  told  that  in 
Chicago  all  that  is  said  at  these  hearings  is  taken  down  in 
shorthand  by  the  government  and  preserved  for  future  refer- 
ence, but  the  law  does  not  require  this.  While  these  laws 
apply  only  to  naturalized  citizens,  if  such  arbitrary  methods 
are  to  be  enforced  in  secret  who  can  tell  that  some  person 
who  is  naturalized,  or  even  some  native-born  citizen  who  dis- 
pleases the  party  in  power,  may  not  be  subject  to  the  same 
arbitrary  method  of  deporting  without  ever  being  heard  as 
to  the  real  merits  of  the  case?  In  order  to  preserve  freedom 
in  this  country  we  must  give  every  opportunity  for  free 
expression  of  opinion  on  all  public  questions,  so  long  as  the 
persons  do  not  advocate  illegal  force  to  carry  out  their  views, 
and  in  times  of  peace,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  wise  to  have  a 
public  trial  before  the  person  can  be  convicted.  The  great 
apostle  of  Democracy,  Thomas  Jefferson,  said:  "In  this 
country  error  can  be  safely  tolerated  if  truth  is  left  free  to 
combat  it."  That  great  truth  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  by 
the  leaders  of  Democracy.  I  think  drastic  laws  as  to  the 
Anarchists  and  Reds  who  come  over  and  fail  to  be  naturalized 
and  to  support  our  laws  are  justified,  but  I  think  such  per- 
sons ought  to  be  tried  in  an  orderly  way  under  the  law  at  a 
public  trial. 

We  want  to  preserve  our  present  form  of  government. 

I  believe  it  can  only  be  preserved  by  recognizing  the  rights 

of  all  classes  and  treating  all  classes  alike.    In  recent  years 

we  have  had  too  many  foreigners  coming  here  to  educate 
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them  fully  in  our  ideals  and  as  to  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. When  the  foreign-born  come  to  realize  fully  what 
the  principles  of  our  government  mean,  I  think  they  will 
become  just  as  good  citizens  as  the  native-born,  sometimes 
better.  We  are  all,  in  a  certain  sense,  foreigners.  Our 
ancestors,  some  of  them,  came  here  a  generation  ago,  some 
three  or  four  generations  ago  and  some  ten  or  eleven  genera- 
tions ago. 

The  draft  law  which  was  in  force  during  the  late  war 
taught  one  of  the  greatest  lessons  in  patriotism  this  country 
has  ever  known.  It  took  the  boys  from  all  the  homes,  from 
all  nationalities  and  placed  them  side  by  side  in  the  trenches 
and  camps  and  there  they  learned  American  ideals  and 
principles,  and  the  great  majority  have  come  home  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  American  ideals  and  ready  to  support 
them  by  all  necessary  means.  We  must  not  become  dis- 
couraged because  we  cannot  settle  all  these  questions  in  our 
time.  Each  generation  must  face  and  assist  in  settling  its 
own  problems.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.  No 
great  problem  can  be  settled  in  a  day.  Someone  has  said 
that  on  the  great  clock  of  time  and  eternity,  the  minute 
hand  only  marks  centuries,  and  it  may  take  generations  to 
settle  some  of  these  great  social  and  industrial  problems 
that  we  are  now  facing.  We  are  only  in  the  twilight  zone 
as  to  some  of  them,  but  if  we  have  orderly  government, 
obeying  the  law,  we  will  learn  how  they  should  be  settled 
so  as  to  protect  the  interests  of  all.  We  have  been  cele- 
brating, within  the  last  few  days,  the  birthday  of  a  great 
and  beloved  American  who  stood  for  those  ideals  which 
we  must  preserve  if  our  country  is  to  remain  "the  land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave."  He  realized  fully 
that  the  great  problems  for  humanity  could  not  be  settled 
in  a  day.  I  think  perhaps  the  finest  description  of  him 
and  his  teachings  was  written  by  Lowell  in  that  great 
Commemoration  Ode: 
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"And  some  innative  weakness  there  must  be 
In  him  who  condescends  to  victory- 
Such  as  the  Present  gives,  and  cannot  wait, 
Safe  in  himself  as  in  a  fate. 
So  always  firmly  he; 
He  knew  to  bide  his  time. 
And  can  his  fame  abide. 
Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime, 

Till  the  wise  years  decide. 
Great  captains,  with  their  guns  and  drums. 
Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour. 
But  at  last  a  silence  comes : 
These  are  all  gone,  and,  standing  like  a  tower, 
Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame. 

The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man. 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame, 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American." 

Vice  President  Wetmore:  Judge  Carter  referred  to 
the  urgent  message  I  sent  to  him  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
with  regard  to  addressing  the  Club  on  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  and  I  know  he  came  here  at  a  great  deal  of 
inconvenience  to  himself  and  probably  at  the  sacrifice  of 
some  of  his  urgent  work  down  there. 

Judge  Carter:  Yes,  there  were  three  murder  trials  on 
argument  down  there  and  I  ran  away  from  them. 

Vice  President  Wetmore:  I  want  to  express  the 
appreciation  of  The  Commercial  Club  to  the  Judge  for  being 
our  guest  and  speaker  tonight. 

Our  next  speaker  will  address  us  on  "The  Duty  of  the 
Citizens  with  Respect  to  the  Constitutional  Convention." 
Our  fellow  townsman,  Mr.  Silas  H.  Strawn. 

Mr.  Silas  H.  Strawn:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen 
of  The  Commercial  Club :  In  rising  to  address  you  on  this 
subject,  I  feel  somewhat  like  the  colored  preacher  who  an- 
nounced his  topic  thus:  "Brethren  and  sistern:  the  subject 
of  my  sermon  this  morning  naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
parts;  things  what  you  don't  know  nuthin  about;  things 
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what  I  don't  know  nuthin  about;  and  things  what  nobody 
don't  know  nuthin  about,  and  with  your  kind  permission  I 
will  wrastle  with  the  last  fust." 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me,  however  familiar 
with  the  constitution  I  might  be,  to  be  able  to  put  before  you 
in  the  short  time  assigned  to  me,  even  the  high  spots  of  the 
problems  which  are  to  be  solved  by  the  present  Constitu- 
tional Convention;  and  when  I  see  before  me  delegates  to 
that  convention  who  have  been  elected  at  a  great  sacrifice  to 
themselves,  who  are  content  to  sacrifice  at  least  six  months 
of  their  time  to  the  consideration  of  these  problems,  I  hesi- 
tate and  pause  to  make  any  suggestions  of  any  concrete 
nature  which  you  may  take  away. 

For  more  than  a  year,  without  any  selfish  interest 
whatever,  and  without  any  client  to  represent,  I  have  been 
interested  in  the  Constitutional  Convention.  I  appreciated 
that  the  constitution,  which  is  fifty  years  old,  hardly  meets 
the  existing  social  conditions  that  obtain  in  this  state.  I 
appreciated  that  if  we  are  to  retain  and  invite  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  Illinois  we  must  revise  our  laws  accord- 
ingly. A  long  step  in  that  direction  was  the  splendid  cor- 
poration law  which  was  put  on  our  statute  books  last  year 
through  the  very  active  aflBrmative  efforts  of  Governor 
Lowden.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  many  millions 
of  dollars  which  have  hitherto  been  sent  out  of  the  state  to 
organize  foreign  corporations,  to  come  back  into  Illinois  and 
do  business  here,  now  have  found  their  way  into  our  treasury, 
and  to  that  extent  will  minimize  the  taxes  which  we  have  to 
pay. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  was  very  earnestly 
promoted  by  Governor  Lowden.  He  appreciated  the 
situation,  and  it  was  through  his  assistance  that  the  propa- 
ganda of  which  Judge  Carter  spoke  was  distributed  and 
the  attention  of  the  voters  directed  to  the  necessity  for 
a  convention, 
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Hitherto  all  constitutional  amendments  have  failed, 
or  the  adoption  of  the  amendments  to  the  constitution  have 
failed,  not  by  reason  of  any  considerable  opposition,  but  by 
reason  of  the  apathy  of  the  public.  You  will  remember  that 
in  1916  there  was  submitted  to  the  people  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  that  had  to  do  with  the  amendment  of 
Article  IX,  referring  to  revenue,  and  although  it  received  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  votes  cast  upon  the  subject,  more 
than  two  to  one,  it  failed  of  adoption  because  of  the  inhibi- 
tion of  the  constitution  that  no  amendment  shall  be  adopted 
by  the  people  unless  it  shall  receive  a  majority  of  all  the 
votes  cast  at  that  election. 

As  Judge  Carter  has  remarked,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  amend  the  constitution  by  the  legislative  method.  As 
you  know,  there  are  two  methods  of  amending  the  con- 
stitution; one  called  the  legislative  method,  where  the 
amendment  has  its  initiation  in  the  legislature,  and  is  then 
submitted  to  the  voters  for  adoption  or  rejection.  The 
difficulty  in  that  connection  consists  of  the  prohibition  in  the 
constitution  against  amending  more  than  one  article  at 
any  one  session  of  the  legislature,  and  the  prohibition  against 
amending  the  same  article  oftener  than  once  in  four  years. 
That  always  resulted  in  an  impasse  because  it  shuts  out  more 
than  one  amendment.  Usually  there  would  be  more  than 
one,  and  the  two  proponents  could  never  agree.  That  had 
reference  generally  to  a  geographical  difference;  Chicago 
wanted  something  and  down  state  disagreed.  It  therefore 
seemed  impossible  to  get  any  relief  except  by  means  of  a 
constitutional  convention. 

As  Judge  Carter  has  well  said,  that  convention  is  com- 
posed of  a  very  representative  body  of  citizens.  The  real 
danger  is,  gentlemen,  not  that  that  convention  will  not* 
formulate  several  good  amendments  to  the  constitution,  but 
that  those  amendments  when  they  are  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  will  not  be  adopted.  It  is  to  that  end 
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I  think  we  should  direct  our  particular  attention.  It  is  a 
matter  largely  of  information  and  education. 

I  will  briefly  recite  to  you  some  of  the  principal  questions 
that  are  to  be  considered  by  the  Convention.  The  first  is 
the  provision  of  the  constitution  respecting  minority 
representation.  I  take  it  there  will  be  no  considerable 
controversy  about  that.  As  you  know,  the  constitution 
now  provides  that  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives may  be  elected  by  a  cumulative  voting  system.  That 
is  to  say,  if  there  are  three  members  in  each  district  to  be 
elected,  you  have  the  right  to  vote  three  votes  for  one,  or 
one  and  a  half  for  two  or  one  for  each  candidate.  The  result 
is  that  that  has  proven  a  very  disastrous  form  of  election, 
because  it  tends  to  perpetuate  bad  men  in  office.  In  other 
words,  in  a  district  which  is  overwhelmingly  Republican,  the 
Democrats  nominate  one  candidate  and  the  Republicans 
nominate  two.  The  result  is  that  the  people  who  are  of  the 
Democratic  persuasion  and  who  desire  to  have  a  choice  in 
the  selection  of  a  candidate  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  deprived  of  their  vote  and  are  compelled  to  vote  for 
the  man  whose  name  appears  on  the  ticket. 

That  is  a  situation  which  should  be  corrected,  and  I 
dare  say  there  will  not  be  much  controversy  about  amending 
the  constitution  in  that  respect.  However,  there  are  some 
statesmen  who  want  to  keep  in  office,  who  have  been  in 
the  legislature  for  a  number  of  years  on  the  minority  repre- 
sentation basis,  who  will  oppose  it. 

The  next  question  is  the  question  of  Woman  Suffrage. 
Inasmuch  as  there  are  now  assembled  in  an  adjoining  hotel 
more  than  fourteen  hundred  women  who  are  holding  a 
jollification  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the 
ratification  of  the  19th  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
I  do  not  think  we  need  to  very  seriously  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  Woman  Suffrage  in  this  state.  As  you  know  the  19th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  has  now  been  ratified  by 
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thirty-one  states,  and  I  am  advised  by  the  ladies  that  they 
have  it  thoroughly  clinched  in  six  other  states,  which  is  the 
requisite  number,  so  that  it  may  be  considered  as  passed, 
and  I  dare  say  nowadays  all  of  us  are  too  chivalrous  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  right  to  vote,  if  we  could,  and  we  could 
not,  if  we  would. 

Another  question  is  the  short  ballot.  Of  course  you  all 
understand  the  short  ballot.  Those  of  you  who  have  gone 
to  the  polls,  especially  in  Chicago  in  the  last  few  years,  have 
been  handed  a  sheet  of  wallpaper  perhaps  two  feet  long  and 
three  feet  wide,  containing  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who 
are  sacrificing  themselves  to  the  public  welfare.  I  have  been 
around  the  courts  here  nearly  thirty  years,  and  have  a 
fairly  wide  acquaintance,  I  think,  among  the  gentlemen 
who  practice  law.  It  is  not,  however,  an  infrequent  oc- 
currence to  go  to  the  polls  and  be  confronted  by  a  list  of 
jurists  who  desire  a  place,  especially  on  the  Municipal  Bench, 
nine-tenths  of  whom  I  have  never  heard  of.  Of  course  I 
could  not  exercise  any  intelligent  franchise  under  any  such 
circumstances  as  that,  and  if  a  man  of  my  experience  is  so 
ignorant  of  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  to  an  office 
with  which  I  should  certainly  be  familiar,  what  is  the  average 
layman  going  to  do  about  it?  The  same  situation  obtains 
throughout  many  of  the  minor  offices.  I  dare  say  there  are 
not  five  men  in  this  room  who  can  name  ail  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners.  I  believe,  from  my 
point  of  view  at  least,  we  are  required  to  vote  for  too  many 
candidates  at  too  many  elections. 

The  purpose  of  the  short  ballot  is  to  eliminate  the 
number  of  candidates;  in  other  words,  not  to  elect  those 
who  occupy  insignificant  or  unimportant  offices,  but  to 
have  them  appointed  by  the  men  elected  to  the  more  im- 
portant offices.  It  is  a  concentration  of  responsibility.  I 
think  a  large  part  of  the  present  deplorable  situation  re- 
specting the  number  of  candidates  upon  the  ballot  is  due 
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to  the  vicious  primary  law  which  now  obtains  in  this  state. 
I  hope  the  legislature  will  shortly  awaken  to  the  fact  that 
the  primary  law  should  be  repealed,  irrespective  of  what  they 
may  do  with  respect  to  the  constitution. 

I  think  the  short  ballot  is  something  that  should  be 
urged  strongly  upon  the  convention.  There  is  a  large 
difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  short  ballot,  how- 
ever. That  difference  of  opinion  is  geographical.  In  northern 
Illinois  we  are  in  favor  of  amending  the  constitution  and 
giving  us  some  sort  of  a  short  ballot.  In  southern  Illinois 
they  like  to  vote  for  their  candidates.  Politics  is  inherent 
with  them  down  there,  and  they  guard  jealously  their  right 
to  vote  for  everybody,  even  though  it  be  simply  for  the 
office  of  constable,  and  so  I  think  we  shall  have  a  controversy 
with  them. 

The  initiative  and  referendum  I  need  not  mention  in 
this  presence  more  than  to  say  that  I  think  we  all  agree 
it  is  a  direct  attack  on  our  representative  system  of  govern- 
ment. If  we  are  to  have  any  representative  system  of 
government,  why  not  lodge  the  responsibility  of  making 
laws  in  the  legislature,  put  it  in  the  hands  of  those  whom 
we  have  elected  for  that  purpose  and  sent  to  the  legislature  .^^ 
Why  destroy  their  efficiency  and  paralyze  their  independ- 
ence and  initiative  by  holding  over  their  heads  this  Damo- 
clesian  sword  of  the  initiative  and  referendum.?  Why  de- 
stroy the  veto  power  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  by  making 
it  possible,  by  means  of  this  vicious  system  of  initiative  and 
referendum,  to  pass  any  law  over  his  head,  provided  he  has 
the  moral  courage  to  veto  it.'^  What  would  we  have  done 
heretofore  in  many  instances  in  this  state,  with  the  many 
vicious  laws  that  have  come  up  and  been  vetoed  in  the  past.f* 
It  makes  a  coward  out  of  everybody  in  office  and  is  a  vicious 
system  which  does  not  effect  any  good. 

The  next  proposition,  and  one  of  the  most  important, 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  with  which  we  are  con- 
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cerned,  is  the  question  of  the  consolidation  of  the  several 
governments  in  the  County  of  Cook  and  Chicago.  In  other 
words,  two  topics:  one  the  consolidation  of  the  several  local 
governments  within  the  city  of  Chicago;  and  the  other  the 
consolidation  of  the  city  of  Chicago  with  the  County  of 
Cook.  That  is  a  subject  which  has  been  discussed  for  many 
years.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  ever  put  into 
the  political  arena. 

You  start  out  confronted  with  the  proposition  that 
within  the  County  of  Cook  there  are  more  than  twenty- 
five  hundred  people  to  be  voted  for  at  election.  We  have 
twenty-four  different  and  separate  municipalities  in  the 
City  of  Chicago  alone.  They  have  grown  up  from  necessity 
rather  than  choice.  They  consist,  as  you  know,  of  the  School 
Board,  the  City  of  Chicago,  the  Sanitary  District,  the 
Forest  Preserve,  the  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium,  three  large 
Park  Systems  and  fourteen  small  Park  Systems.  The 
reason  those  different  municipalities  have  been  created  is 
because  of  the  inhibition  of  the  constitution  on  the  limita- 
tion of  debts.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  limited  to  five  per  cent 
upon  the  assessed  value  of  property,  whenever  it  has  become 
necessary  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  and  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  the  city,  we  have  gone  out  and 
organized  another  municipality  within  a  municipality.  It 
has  been  considered  that  in  that  way  we  have  incurred  an 
unnecessary  overhead  expense  each  year  to  the  tax  payers  of 
over  three  million  dollars. 

It  is  an  interesting  subject.  It  is  perfectly  human,  of 
course,  but  we  have  there  a  psychological  situation  con- 
fronting us,  in  that  each  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  occupies 
a  position  in  those  several  different  little  municipalities  is  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  the  situation;  that  he  is  confident  he  is 
administering  his  little  microcosm  with  the  utmost  efficiency 
and  that  it  would  be  a  crime  to  destroy  his  little  organiza- 
tion; that  as  to  anybody  else's,  the  consolidation  of  those 
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different  municipalities  would  be  good,  provided  they  leave 
him  outside. 

I  heard  this  morning  before  the  Committee  on  Cook 
County  and  Chicago  which  is  now  sitting  here,  representing 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  a  very  strenuous  and  per- 
suasive argument  by  the  attorney  for  the  Lincoln  Park 
Commissioners.  He  argued  with  a  great  deal  of  force  and 
with  absolute  truth,  that  the  Lincoln  Park  System  was 
administered  very  efficiently  by  very  fine  men  who  were 
entirely  free  from  politics,  and  that  it  was  done  economically 
and  in  a  much  better  way  than  it  could  be  done  were  it 
administered  by  appointees  of  a  municipal  administration, 
irrespective  of  who  might  be  the  head  of  that  administra- 
tion. Per  se  his  argument  is  well  founded.  There  is  no 
argument  about  that  fact.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
South  Park  System  and  the  same  is  perhaps  true  of  the  West 
Park  System,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  proposition  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  have  those  different  functions  within 
the  city  administered  by  the  people  as  a  whole  and  to  have 
their  requirements  in  the  way  of  expenditures  spread  over 
the  city  as  a  whole,  because  the  people  of  the  city  as  a  whole 
enjoy  them,  rather  than  have  them  spread  over  the  district 
in  which  they  happen  to  be  located.  In  other  words,  the 
South  Park  System  has  a  very  rich  district  in  which  to  levy 
taxes  to  meet  its  requirements;  Lincoln  Park  a  less  rich 
district ;  and  West  Park  a  still  less  rich  district.  It  seems  to 
me  in  these  days  of  easy  transportation  by  automobile  and 
otherwise,  that  the  parks  of  the  city  have  a  lot  to  do  for  the 
city  as  a  whole,  and  the  support  of  those  parks  ought  to  be 
borne  by  the  city  as  a  whole,  and  that  irrespective  of  the 
splendid  personnel  of  the  gentlemen  who  now  hold  these 
positions  in  the  park  systems  we  could  obtain  these  re- 
sults at  a  much  less  expense  if  these  park  systems  were 
all  consolidated  with  all  these  other  municipal  instru- 
mentalities; and  so  without  attempting  to  dictate  or  to 
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suggest  at  this  time  the  method  of  consolidation,  I  submit 
for  your  very  serious  consideration  whether  it  is  not  worth 
our  while  to  do  our  utmost  to  bring  about  some  consolidation 
of  these  municipalities  within  the  City  of  Chicago  which  will 
work  for  economy  and  efficiency. 

The  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  are 
very  receptive  on  that  proposition.  Of  course  the  con- 
solidation of  these  different  municipalities  and  home  rule 
for  Chicago  and  Cook  County  are  very,  very  big  questions. 
As  to  the  measure  of  home  rule,  as  to  what  exten^  we 
should  go  in  home  rule,  that  is  also  a  very  difficult  question 
to  solve.  Of  course  some  of  you  have  seen,  I  dare  say,  some 
of  the  ridiculous  propositions  that  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention.  I  know  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Convention  each  delegate  was  favored  with  a 
very  attenuated  and  drawn  out  in  minute  detail  pamphlet, 
furnished  by  the  South  Side  Civic  Club,  prepared  by  a 
gentleman  with  great  care,  wherein  he  urged  the  absolute 
abolition  of  private  ownership  in  any  utility,  railroad  or 
anything  else,  in  the  state,  and  a  prohibition  against  the 
state  issuing  any  charter  hereafter  to  any  such  utility,  vest- 
ing it  all  in  the  public.  He  proposed  to  write  in  the  con- 
stitution a  minimum  wage  of  $5.00  a  day  for  eight  hours, 
irrespective  of  who  might  be  on  the  job;  he  proposed  to  make 
the  minimum  for  firemen  in  the  city  $2,280  a  year,  with  a 
10  per  cent  additional  which  he  proposed  to  get  for  these  hard- 
working firemen  out  of  the  insurance  companies ;  and  he  also 
proposed  to  make  a  minimum  wage  for  the  policemen  of 
$2,280  a  year,  and  to  enlarge  their  stipulated  and  fixed  income 
by  amusements  which  he  proposed  to  create  throughout  the 
state  by  the  establishment  of  a  base  ball  league  and  indoor 
amusements  of  a  highly  educational  character,  in  the  winter- 
time. He  proposed  to  make  things  very  melancholy  for  any 
of  you  bankers,  because  he  proposed  to  make  it  a  misde- 
meanor to  loan  money  to  anybody  who  was  insolvent. 
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That  is  a  sample  of  the  stuff  that  is  going  into  the  hopper 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  I  submit  to  you  that  it 
requires  a  very  patient,  philosophical  mind  to  sit  there  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  and  deal  with  all  this  mass  of 
stuff,  and  therefore  I  say  it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  those  of  us 
who  are  perhaps  a  little  familiar  with  what  is  going  on  in  the 
city,  and  who  have  a  little  pride  in  the  city  and  the  state,  to 
do  what  we  can  to  help  out  the  delegates  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  They  are  very  receptive  and  very 
courteous.   That  was  demonstrated  at  the  meeting  today. 

And,  before  I  get  away  from  this  question  of  home  rule, 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  what  should  be  done  by  a 
city  itself  and  what  should  be  done  by  a  city  in  collaboration 
with  the  state,  is  a  very  indefinite  one  and  a  very  difficult 
one  to  define.  I  submit  those  of  you  who  have  had  any 
experience  in  public  utilities  will  concede  that  the  time  has 
gone  by  when  any  great  municipality  in  this  country,  with 
inter-urban  lines  running  all  over  the  country,  with  telegraph 
and  telephone  wires  ramifying  out  from  every  municipality, 
can  have  absolute  control  of  those  public  utilities.  There  is 
a  proposition  in  the  convention  now  submitted  by  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  requesting  that  the 
city  be  vested  with  absolute  control  of  all  the  public  utilities, 
and  to  limit  the  franchise  of  any  public  utility  to  ten  years. 
I  submit  to  you  that  that  proposition  is  economically  and 
financially  impossible.  As  has  been  demonstrated  in  every 
other  state,  the  only  enduring,  satisfactory  and  fair  way  to 
control  a  public  utility,  is  by  means  of  a  state  commission 
which  is  not  prejudiced  by  any  local  influence,  which  has 
the  whole  state  in  view,  and  which  can  give  the  subject  fair 
and  impartial  consideration. 

The  proposition  submitted  by  the  city,  I  think  you  will 

agree,  is  just  one  step  from  municipal  ownership.     It  is 

perfectly  patent  if  the  city  of  Chicago  reserves  the  right  to 

prescribe  rates  and  dictate  the  terms  under  which  a  utility 
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can  operate  in  this  city,  the  terms  will  be  so  onerOiis,  With- 
out any  regulating  body  through  the  state,  that  private 
capital  will  not  be  interested,  and  it  simply  means  municipal 
ownership.  As  Judge  Carter  has  well  remarked,  I  do  not 
think  that  high  degree  of  efficiency  in  municipalities  has 
been  attained  yet  which  would  justify  the  turning  over  of 
our  utilities  in  reliance  upon  their  efficient  operation  under 
municipal  ownership.  Without  any  reflection  upon  their 
ability,  I  think  the  deplorable  demonstration  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  operation  of  our  railroads  with  a  loss  of  over 
$700,000,000,  is  a  sufficient  illustration  of  the  futility  of  any 
program  like  that.  Of  course,  there  is  a  very  patent  reason 
why  railroads  have  lost  money ;  they  have  not  had  the  moral 
courage  to  make  the  rates  equal  to  the  wages.  Instead  of 
making  the  traffic  bear  the  burden  they  have  imposed  the 
burden  upon  the  tax  payer.  Now,  that  same  situation 
would  obtain  in  this  city  if  the  city  had  the  unlimited  right 
to  prescribe  rates. 

I  am  not  making  this  argument  because  I  represent  a 
utility,  or  have  the  slightest  interest  in  public  utilities,  or 
as  any  persuasive  argument  upon  the  delegates  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  I  am  simply  pointing  that  out  as 
one  of  the  problems  with  which  they  have  to  deal. 

There  are  thirty-eight  towns  in  the  County  of  Cook, 
eight  wholly  within  the  City  of  Chicago,  and  six  immediately 
without  its  confines.  There  are  nine  cities,  sixty-seven 
villages  and  two  unincorporated  towns  within  the  County 
of  Cook.  If  you  had  home  rule  of  pubhc  utilities  you  would 
not  get  very  far  with  a  utility  before  you  ran  into  another 
city  or  village,  with  its  home  rule  for  its  public  utilities.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  a  practical  impossibility,  and  it  is  some- 
thing to  which  I  invite  your  very  serious  consideration. 

Another  very  important  subject,  and  perhaps  the 
most  vital  one  with  which  we  are  concerned,  is  the  subject 
of  general  taxation.  Those  of  you  who  happened  to  read  the 
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Tribune  this  morning  were  perhaps  refreshed  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  County  Clerk  that  for  the  year  1920  we  would 
have  to  pay  $1.30  taxes,  where  last  year  we  paid  $1.00. 
Perhaps  those  of  you  who  have  not  been  particularly  familiar 
with  the  subject  might  be  interested  to  know  that  a  year  ago 
last  October  the  banks  were  informed  one  morning,  about 
the  middle  of  October,  that  unless  there  were  $4,000,000 
forthcoming  from  some  source  on  or  before  the  25th  of  Octo- 
ber, on  that  day  all  the  city  employes,  firemen,  policemen, 
and  so  forth,  would  have  to  be  laid  off  for  lack  of  funds  with 
which  to  meet  their  salaries,  and  the  city  would  be  left  in 
darkness  and  without  police  protection.  The  banks  did 
not  go  out  upon  the  house  tops  and  advertise  that  fact. 
There  was  no  reason  in  the  world  why  they  should  do  any 
more  than  the  ordinary  citizen,  but  they  appreciated  the  peril 
of  that  situation,  and  so  the  banks  got  together  and  advanced 
to  the  city  $4,000,000.  It  has  been  paid  back  now  but  it 
was  a  long,  long  time  coming,  and  those  banks,  without 
any  warrant  in  law,  advanced  that  money  to  the  City  of 
Chicago  simply  to  preserve  the  city  from  the  perils  of  the 
situation  confronting  it. 

The  people  down  state  have  gotten  tired  of  having  our 
people  here  in  the  city  of  Chicago  rush  down  to  Springfield 
in  the  last  days  of  the  legislature  and  insist  upon  relief  of 
some  kind.  It  has  been  customary  for  many  years  for  the 
City  of  Chicago  to  rush  down  there  year  after  year  and  say, 
"We  must  have  money  and  you  must  help  us  out  by  en- 
larging the  tax  rate  in  some  way."  Last  year  we  went  down 
there  and  as  a  result  the  tax  rate  was  increased  from  $1.20 
to  $2.15,  or  95  cents. 

Another  thing  that  occurred  last  year,  born  of  necessity 
rather  than  choice,  was  the  raising  by  the  legislature  of  the 
assessed  value  for  taxation  purposes,  from  one-third  to  one- 
half,  so  now  instead  of  paying  your  taxes  upon  an  assessed 
value  of  one-third  what  you  return,  as  you  have  hitherto, 
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you  will  pay  upon  one-half.  The  vice  of  the  situation  that 
now  obtains,  and  the  reason  why  we  can  not  get  relief 
through  the  legislature,  is  the  inhibition  of  the  constitution 
requiring  that  property  in  the  state  shall  all  be  assessed  upon 
a  uniform  basis  and  at  a  uniform  rate.  Instead  of  effectuat- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  framers  of  the  1870  constitution, 
which  was  to  make  the  assessment  of  property  uniform,  and 
which  was  not  so  criticisable  then,  because  there  was  less 
intangible  property  as  most  everything  was  in  sight,  we 
do  not  today  effectuate  that  purpose.  In  fact  quite  the 
contrary  is  effectuated. 

All  modern  states  have  devised  a  modern  system  of 
taxation.  They  have  made  it  possible  to  classify  different 
kinds  of  property  and  to  tax  different  kinds  of  property  at 
a  different  rate.  There  is  not  a  citizen  in  this  room  who  does 
not  desire  to  pay  his  fair  share  of  the  public  burden,  and  who 
is  not  ready  and  willing  and  anxious  to  do  it.  I  dare  say 
there  are  not  half  a  dozen  citizens  in  this  room — perhaps 
not  one,  because  you  all  look  like  intelligent  men  and  men 
of  affairs — who  file  a  schedule.  Now,  why  do  you  not  file 
a  schedule  .f^  If  you  file  a  schedule  you  would  pay  a  great 
deal  more  than  your  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden.  Prior  to 
1898  the  penalty  for  failure  to  file  a  tax  schedule  was  misde- 
meanor. In  1898,  when  they  amended  the  Revenue  Law, 
they  struck  out  that  penalty  and  provided  a  penalty  of  50 
per  cent  for  failure  to  file  a  schedule.  Now  we  are  content 
not  to  file  a  schedule  and  let  the  assessor  put  on  the  addi- 
tional 50  per  cent  rather  than  to  commit  perjury.  That  is  a 
perilous  situation.  We  are  now  absolutely  subject  to  the 
caprice  and  good  will  of  the  assessors  in  this  county  and 
throughout  the  state  generally.  They  tried  to  revive  and 
enforce  Section  24  of  the  old  Act,  by  having  the  State's 
Attorney  get  after  a  citizen  here,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  1898  law  did  away  with  the  penalty  of  mis- 
demeanor, provided  in  the  1872  law,  so  the  result  is  we  are 
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not  guilty  now  of  a  misdemeanor  if  we  do  not  file  a  schedule. 
But,  the  question  I  submit  to  you  for  your  very  serious  con- 
sideration is,  are  you  content  to  sit  down  and  wait  until  some 
of  these  enthusiasts,  these  gentlemen  who  propose  the  I.  &  R. 
and  these  other  gentlemen  that  need  a  hair  cut,  go  down  to 
Springfield  and  get  through  the  legislature  an  act  making  it 
a  felony  or  misdemeanor  for  failure  to  file  a  schedule? 
Where  would  you  be  then  with  reference  to  taxation?  The 
result  would  be  that  it  would  drive  capital  out  of  the  state, 
it  would  make  it  impossible  for  anybody  to  come  here  and 
invest  any  money,  and  it  would  also  drive  out  of  the  state 
any  money  which  is  now  invested  here. 

What  the  Convention  contemplates  and  what  the  people 
are  struggling  for,  and  particularly  the  Civic  Federation, 
which  has  been  doing  splendid  work  along  that  line  for  many 
years,  is  a  revision  of  the  constitution,  not  providing  in  the 
constitution  the  precise  method  by  which  taxes  may  be 
assessed  or  levied,  but  giving  to  the  legislature  the  power  to 
assess  all  property  of  the  same  class  at  a  uniform  rate.  In 
other  words,  broadening  the  power  of  the  legislature  so  that 
the  legislature  may  work  out  a  just  and  uniform  system  of 
taxation,  but  not  make  it  ununiform  and  penalize  property 
which  is  in  sight  and  let  property  which  is  not  in  sight  escape. 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  now  that  a  poor  woman  who  might  be 
left  $10,000,  and  who  would  be  assessed  upon  $5,000  at  a 
rate  which  I  saw  in  the  morning  paper  of  $5.41,  if  she  put 
her  money  in  the  savings  bank  at  3  per  cent,  would  have 
about  $50  left  to  live  on.  That  is  confiscation,  and  of 
course  under  those  circumstances  she  can  not  file  a  schedule 
and  does  not  file  a  schedule.  That  is  a  situation  which  should 
not  obtain,  a  situation  where  one  honors  the  law  in  the 
breach  rather  than  in  its  observance,  and  we  can  not  as  good 
citizens  permit  that  to  continue.  It  is  all  right  to  be  com- 
plaisant now,  when  you  are  in  the  good  graces  of  the  as- 
sessor, realizing  as  he  does  that  if  he  were  to  enforce  the  law 
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to  the  letter  he  would  destroy  you  and  himself  too,  because 
it  would  be  an  impossibility.  It  would  take  a  standing  army 
of  assessors  to  enforce  the  law  as  it  is  now,  whereas,  if  prop- 
erty were  classified,  bonds  and  stocks  and  things  of  that 
kind  could  be  on  a  lesser  rate  and  everybody  could  know 
that  rate,  taxes  would  then  be  materially  reduced. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  taxes  are  going  to  be  con- 
siderably increased.  We  are  deprived  now  of  more  than 
$7,000,000  by  taking  away  our  saloon  licenses,  and  as  our 
social  problems  become  more  complex  the  taxes  are  bound 
to  increase.  We  must  meet  those  taxes,  gentlemen,  but  we 
must  spread  the  burden  more  generally  and  more  equitably. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  have  talked  for  about  the 
time  you  allotted  me,  and  perhaps  longer.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  apprehension  about  the  splendid  patriotism  of 
this  city,  of  this  state  and  of  this  country.  We  need  not 
have  the  slightest  apprehension  about  the  bolshevists,  pro- 
vided we  get  busy  and  do  not  let  George  do  the  work.  We 
are  all  very  familiar  with  the  expression  that  citizenship  is  a 
responsibility  as  well  as  a  privilege.  Our  great  trouble  is 
that  we  are  so  engrossed  in  our  own  affairs  we  sometimes 
become  apathetic;  we  sometimes  wait  until  too  late. 

I  need  not  recite  many  of  the  evidences  of  patriotism 
and  the  triumph  of  law  and  order  over  a  bolshevik  tendency 
with  which  you  are  all  familiar,  in  order  to  convince  you  that 
we  need  not  have  serious  apprehension  in  this  regard  unless 
we  remain  indifferent  to  the  situation  confronting  us. 
I  see  here  Mr.  Thorp  and  Mr.  Buffington,  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  I  think  the  world  owes  those 
gentlemen  and  their  associates  an  unpayable  debt  for  the 
determined  stand  they  took  last  fall.  They  had  no  con- 
troversy with  their  employes.  They  were  not  in  any  con- 
troversy with  people  who  wanted  more  wages  or  better  work- 
ing conditions.  They  were  in  resistance  of  a  demand  of  an 
outsider  who  came  in  to  exploit  himself  and  aggrandize  him- 
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self  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  people  working  in  the  mills, 
and  to  bring  about  the  destruction  of  the  property  owner. 

It  happened  to  be  my  experience  last  summer  to  be  in 
Boston  when  the  Policemen's  strike  was  on.  It  was  a  rather 
curious  sight  to  see  on  the  old  Boston  Commons  the  divert- 
ing pastime  of  craps  being  played.  They  occupied  the 
whole  day  there,  undisturbed,  because  there  were  no  police- 
men to  arrest  them.  At  night,  although  the  boys  from 
Harvard  came  over  and  patriotically  pinned  a  star  on  their 
coats  and  patrolled  the  streets,  the  toughs  paid  no  attention 
to  them  but  went  along  the  streets  breaking  into  stores  and 
looting  without  restraint.  The  next  morning,  however,  the 
citizens  of  Boston,  headed  by  Governor  Coolidge,  marshalled 
to  the  aid  of  the  city,  the  men  known  as  the  Home  Guard, 
those  too  old  to  go  to  the  war,  or  too  young.  They  were  a 
pathetic  sight,  looking  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  physical 
manhood.  They  were  camouflaged,  however,  in  a  uniform, 
and  they  had  with  them  good  bayonets.  The  result  was  there 
was  no  disturbance  after  that.  The  moment  the  arm  of  the 
law  stretched  out  the  hoodlums  disappeared. 

That  same  condition  may  obtain  anywhere,  and  we  can 
manifest  the  same  patriotism  and  the  same  spirit  of  citizen- 
ship, and  so  I  submit  to  your  serious  consideration  whether 
this  is  not  the  time  to  do  it  by  coming  to  the  aid  and  as- 
sistance of  these  splendid  delegates  who  are  at  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  giving  them  our  advice  and  sup- 
port in  solving  some  of  the  problems  which  now  confront  us. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Vice  President  Wetmore:  Mr.  Strawn,  on  behalf  of 
the  members  of  this  Club,  and  our  guests,  allow  me  to  ex- 
press very  great  appreciation  of  your  presence  this  evening 
and  for  your  most  forceful  and  interesting  address. 
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TWO  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTIETH 
REGULAR  MEETING 

The  Blackstone 
Saturday,  March  13,  1920 

Open  Meeting:  Vice  President  Wetmore  Presiding 
Invocation:  Reverend  George  H.  Thomas 

PROGRAM 

Mineral  Resources  in  Their  International  Relation 

Dr.  Charles  Kenneth  Leith 

Mineral  Adviser  to  the  War  Boards,  Washington,  and  to  the  American 

Peace  Commission,  Paris 

Vice  President  Wetmore:  In  the  years  immediately 
preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war,  business  learned 
to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a  technical  education, 
and  during  the  war  itself  our  college  professors  and  the 
graduates  of  our  technical  schools  were  called  upon  to  solve 
our  scientific  problems  in  connection  with  production, 
transportation  and  warfare. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these  was  that  of  our 
natural  mineral  resources,  and  our  Government  called  to 
its  assistance  many  of  our  prominent  educators,  among 
them  being  our  guest  of  tonight — undoubtedly  the  leading 
authority  on  Pre-Cambrian  Geology.  He,  together  with 
the  late  President  Van  Hise,  did  much  in  the  investigation 
of  the  geological  conditions  of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  the 
ores  of  which  have  meant  so  much  to  Chicago  and  other 
lake  cities.  He  was  called  to  Washington  by  Mr.  Baruch, 
Chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  and  he  also  served 
as  mineral  adviser  to  the  Shipping  Board.  Later,  at  the 
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request  of  Mr.  Baruch,  he  went  to  Paris  to  advise  our 
representatives  in  regard  to  the  mineral  supplies  of  various 
countries  and  their  importance  in  territorial  questions  arising 
at  the  Peace  Conference. 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you  Dr.  Charles 
Kenneth  Leith,  Professor  of  Geology  of  the  State  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  Charles  Kenneth  Leith:  It  would  be  very  pleas- 
ant if  one's  conscience  would  allow  him  to  accept  all  the  im- 
plications in  the  Chairman's  introduction,  but  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  will  make  the  usual  allowance  for  the  ne- 
cessity under  which  the  Chairman  labors  to  give  his  speaker 
a  good  start. 

When  I  came  into  the  room  tonight  the  first  one  I  met 
was  a  man  with  whom  I  have  been  associated  in  Washington 
for  some  months,  a  specialist  along  certain  mineral  lines.  I 
immediately  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  modify  a 
certain  section  of  my  talk,  and  confine  myself  to  generaliza- 
tions in  his  field.  In  about  five  minutes  I  met  a  second  man, 
and  a  third ;  in  fact,  there  are  four  or  five  men  in  this  room 
fairly  familiar  with  certain  aspects  of  the  situation  who  were 
active  both  in  Washington  and  in  Paris,  and  if  I  should  avoid 
all  of  the  facts  which  I  would  have  to  in  order  to  keep  out  of 
their  way,  there  would  not  be  much  left  of  my  speech.  I 
shall,  therefore,  ask  their  permission  to  ignore  them,  and  if 
my  figures  and  facts  are  a  few  ciphers  out  of  the  way,  we 
perhaps  can  settle  the  matter  afterwards;  and  I  wish  to  ad- 
dress my  remarks  to  you  on  the  assumption  that  the  mineral 
field  in  its  international  relationships  may  have  new  aspects. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  weary  you  with  statistics  or  a 
long  list  of  facts,  but  there  are  certain  elementary  facts  of 
the  situation  which  I  shall  have  to  present  at  the  outset  in 
order  to  give  something  of  a  background  for  certain  points 
which  I  shall  try  to  make  later. 
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The  total  production  of  minerals  in  the  world  annually 
amounts  to  about  one  and  three-quarter  billion  tons.  This 
amount  of  annual  production  is  enormously  greater  during 
the  past  twenty  years  than  it  had  previously  been.  In  other 
words,  during  the  present  century  nearly  as  much  mineral 
materials  have  come  out  of  the  ground  as  in  all  of  the  pre- 
ceding history  of  the  world.  The  acceleration  of  mineral 
production  has  been  something  enormous  in  the  last  few 
decades.  In  other  words,  the  use  of  mineral  resources  on  a 
huge  scale  is  something  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  for 
which  there  is  no  background  in  history. 

Of  this  one  and  three-quarter  billion  tons  of  mineral 
materials  which  are  mined  about  the  world,  approximately 
one-third  figure  in  international  trade.  Of  this  one-third 
something  over  ninety  per  cent  is  coal  and  iron.  Something 
over  ninety  per  cent  of  the  coal  and  iron  is  located  in  coun- 
tries and  is  mined  in  countries  adjacent  to  the  North  Atlantic 
basin.  In  fact,  it  would  be  nearly  true  to  say  that  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  minerals  mined  in  the  world  is  either  mined  or 
consumed  in  the  countries  bordering  the  North  Atlantic 
basin. 

Coal,  as  you  may  know,  is  the  backbone  of  the  British 
export  trade,  constituting  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  outgoing 
cargo  space. 

No  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  is  entirely  self-sus- 
taining in  regard  to  its  mineral  resources.  They  require  im- 
ports of  certain  materials.  Usually  they  have  exports  of 
others.  Nature  has  placed  mineral  deposits  about  the  world 
in  such  fashion  that  the  political  boundaries  do  not  include 
in  any  case,  even  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  a  complete 
assortment  of  just  the  right  amount  of  minerals. 

This  fundamental  fact  of  distribution,  of  course,  cannot 

be  changed,  and  is  the  reason  for  the  size  of  the  international 

trade  in  minerals  and  for  the  probable  large  increase  in  the 

international  trade  in  minerals.  It  is  a  thing  which  cannot  be 
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affected  in  any  essential  or  fundamental  way  by  tariffs  or 
embargoes,  or  any  other  actions.  It  may  be  modified  a  little, 
but  fundamentally  the  facts  of  nature's  distribution  of  the 
raw  materials  are  controlling. 

With  reference  to  the  position  of  the  United  States  in 
relation  to  the  world  mineral  situation,  you  might  be  in- 
terested in  running  over  very  briefly  a  list  of  the  minerals  of 
which  we  have  important  exportable  surplus. 

Copper,  petroleum — these  two  minerals  are  almost  the 
only  ones  in  which  the  exportable  surplus  is  so  large  that  it 
practically  dominates  the  world  situation  in  regard  to  these 
commodities;  and  we  have  an  important  exportable  surplus 
also  in  sulphur,  phosphates,  silver,  iron  and  steel,  coal, 
cement,  uranium  and  radium. 

For  all  of  this  list  of  minerals  a  foreign  market  is  essential 
for  the  domestic  prosperity  of  our  production.  If,  for  in- 
stance, the  foreign  markets  were  not  preserved  for  copper,  a 
very  considerable  fraction  of  our  domestic  production  would 
have  to  be  curtailed,  in  fact,  nearly  half. 

In  another  long  list  of  minerals  the  United  States  is 
deficient.  Possibly  these  deficiencies  may  be  remedied  in 
time  by  discoveries,  but  the  country  has  been  pretty  thor- 
oughly searched,  and  under  the  impulse  of  war  conditions 
where  every  last  expedient  was  used  the  deficiencies  were 
not  overcome.  The  geological  indications  do  not  promise 
much  for  the  future,  and  I  think  it  is  reasonably  safe  to 
say  that  we  will  continue  to  be  dependent  on  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  important  amounts  of  the  following  minerals : 

Tin,  nickel,  platinum,  antimony,  vanadium,  zirconium, 
mica,  monazite,  graphite,  asbestos,  ball  clay  and  kaolin, 
chalk,  cobalt,  naxos  emery,  grinding  pebbles,  certain 
mineral  nitrates,  potash,  manganese,  chromite,  magnesite. 

Now,  this  list  may  not  mean  very  much  to  you,  but 
we  may  generalize  somewhat  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  list  includes  practically  the  entire  list  of  the  ferro- 
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alloys — the  minerals,  which,  aside  from  iron,  are  important 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  We  have  an  abundance 
of  iron  ore  of  nearly  all  varieties.  For  the  minor  constituents 
used  in  the  smelting  of  the  iron  ore,  we  are  deficient  of 
a  considerable  list.  These  are  what  might  be  called  the 
sweeteners  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  and  for  practically 
the  entire  list  we  are  dependent  in  a  large  degree  upon  out- 
side sources.  Therefore,  the  preservation  of  open  channels 
to  outside  markets  is  essential  to  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 

The  important  fertilizer  minerals  are  potash,  nitrates, 
phosphates,  and  the  sulphur  bearing  minerals  which  make 
sulphuric  acid,  which  is  used  to  convert  the  phosphates  to 
super-phosphates;  and  of  this  list  of  minerals  which  are  so 
vital  for  fertilizers  and  increasingly  important  for  the 
future,  we  lack  two  essential  ones,  potash  and  the  mineral 
nitrates. 

I  state  these  facts  merely  to  indicate  the  nature  and 
degree  and  the  interdependence  of  nations  in  regard  to  raw 
supplies.  I  should  like  to  touch  very  briefly  upon  some  of 
the  changes  in  the  international  mineral  situation  before, 
during  and  since  the  war,  as  a  means  of  bringing  out  certain 
features  of  the  situation. 

Before  the  war  the  international  trade  in  minerals  was 
handled  mainly  by  private  capital.  There  was  a  certain 
international  movement,  or  internationalism  you  might  put 
it,  accomplished  through  the  agencies  of  ordinary  trade,  a 
comparatively  free  movement  with  minor  restrictions  only 
on  the  part  of  governments  in  the  way  of  tariffs,  embargoes 
and  shipping  controls.  These  did  not  materially  affect  the 
main  channels  of  movement. 

Only  one  of  the  principal  governments  was  active  as  a 
government  in  this  mineral  trade,  and  that  was  the  German 
Government,  which,  as  you  know,  was  tied  up  in  such  a 
fashion  with  its  great  syndicates  and  cartels  that  it  was 
identified  very  closely  with  international  trade.     Certain 
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other  governments  had  certain  relationships,  but  nothing 
like  the  German  Government. 

There  were  certain  restrictions  in  regard  to  access  to 
raw  materials  in  certain  parts  of  the  world — in  regard  to 
the  acquirement  of  mineral  resources  by  aliens  in  a  number 
of  the  countries  of  the  world — but  these  were  not  vital.  Most 
parts  of  the  world  were  open  to  exploration  and  development. 

With  the  developments  of  the  war  the  situation,  as  you 
know,  was  entirely  changed.  Governments  came  into  con- 
trol in  a  very  large  degree,  acting  individually  and  acting 
collectively  or  in  groups.  There  were  international  com- 
mittees for  the  allocation  of  materials  which  were  short. 
For  instance,  an  international  committee  looked  after  the 
allocation  of  the  comparatively  limited  supply  of  nitrates, 
which  during  the  war  were  largely  used  for  munition  purposes. 
There  was  one  source;  Chile  practically  supplied  the  world. 
The  size  of  the  demands  from  the  various  belligerent  countries 
was  so  great  that  Chile  could  not  meet  the  demands,  and  it 
became  necessary  later  to  allocate  by  international  co-opera- 
tion.  Various  other  minerals  were  allocated  in  this  fashion. 

In  the  main,  however,  the  principal  change  was  in  the 
increased  activities  of  the  individual  governments,  in  trying 
to  meet  the  situation.  They  stepped  into  the  mineral  trades 
in  various  ways  and  by  control  of  shipping,  embargoes  and 
in  other  fashions  they  took  over  large  portions  of  the  mineral 
trade. 

With  reference  to  the  activities  of  our  own  government 
in  this  field,  this  is  a  long  story,  and  I  presume  most  of  you 
are  familiar  at  least  .with  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  situation. 
I  will  cite  just  one  or  two  or  three  illustrations  of  the  han- 
dling of  mineral  commodities.  There  were  some  sixty-seven 
mineral  commodities  which  were  controlled  either  directly  or 
indirectly  by  the  Government. 

Manganese  was  one  of  the  minerals  which  was  important 
for  the  manufacture  of  steel,  which  made  a  great  deal  of 
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trouble  from  the  start.  Our  manganese  had  come  before 
the  war  from  Russia  and  India,  and  partly  in  the  form  of 
manganese  alloys  from  England.  With  the  cutting  off  of 
the  Russian  supplies  and  diminution  of  the  amount  available 
from  England,  a  large  flow  began  from  Brazil.  This  flow  was 
absorbing  a  lot  of  shipping. 

For  1918  it  had  been  planned  to  bring  into  this  country 
between  six  hundred  thousand  and  eight  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  manganese  ore  from  Brazil.  That  meant  the  use  of  a 
fleet  from  fifty  to  sixty  ships  to  take  care  of  that  item.  Ships 
were  short.  Ships  simply  were  not  available.  In  spite  of  the 
best  efforts  the  necessary  tonnage  began  to  fall  off.  That 
led,  therefore,  to  a  very  careful  canvass  of  possibilities  in 
this  country,  of  possibilities  of  using  low  grade  supplies,  de- 
veloping new  supplies  and  substitution  of  lower  grade  for  the 
higher  grade  alloys.  When  such  efforts  were  completed,  then 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  mines  to  come  forward  and  meet 
these  estimates,  the  Shipping  Board  in  co-operation  with 
the  War  Industries  Board  cut  the  importation  and  took 
the  ships  at  once  to  use  for  troops  and  other  essential 
purposes. 

This  was  rather  a  drastic  procedure,  of  course.  It  made 
lots  of  trouble,  but  the  reason,  of  course,  was  a  very  com- 
pelling one;  there  were  not  ships  enough  to  go  around. 

No  factor  in  the  situation  stayed  or  remained  uniform 
for  a  very  long  period.  They  changed  from  day  to  day— 
the  amount  of  manganese  needed,  the  output  of  the  mines; 
there  was  fluctuation  in  the  amount  that  drifted  in  from 
other  countries  from  day  to  day,  and  there  was  much  close 
work  necessary  in  order  to  follow  the  situation. 

Under  this  drastic  procedure  the  number  of  manganese 
mines  in  this  country  increased  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  to  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  the  course 
of  five  months  in  1918,  and  by  the  time  the  armistice  was 
declared  a  flood  of  manganese  was  coming  out  of  the  ground 
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in  this  country,  not  sufficient  by  any  means  to  take  care  of 
the  entire  steel  situation,  but  in  larger  proportion  than  had 
been  anticipated  and  enough,  when  added  to  the  imports 
which  were  drifted  in  from  Brazil  and  from  other  sources,  to 
create  an  excess  at  that  period.  In  fact,  immediately  after 
the  armistice  the  amount  of  manganese  in  sight  became 
more  or  less  of  a  bugbear  to  the  mineral  trade.  People 
said,  "You  should  have  known  that  this  United  States 
when  put  to  it  could  have  produced  this  enormous  amount 
of  manganese  and  some  care  should  have  been  taken  not  to 
have  created  this  glut  in  the  market."  These  steps  were 
taken  when  hopes  for  manganese  production  in  this 
country  were  regarded  as  more  or  less  academic  and  where 
estimates  of  possible  future  production  were  laughed  at  by 
practical  men  who  had  had  experience  in  the  buying  of 
manganese  in  this  country.  But  under  the  stress  of  ne- 
cessity the  material  was  forthcoming  in  very  large 
volume. 

A  mineral  like  clay  is  imported  in  very  considerable 
amounts  from  Europe.  Clay  is  one  of  the  minerals  which 
we  have  almost  everywhere,  and  we  might  think  that  would 
be  a  comparatively  simple  problem,  and  that  by  taking 
away  shipping  from  that  field  no  great  harm  would  be  done. 
Upon  investigating  the  situation,  however,  it  was  found 
that  the  particular  brands  of  clay  which  were  brought  in 
were  used  for  very  special  purposes,  and  while  there  were 
grades  of  clay  in  this  country  nearly  the  same,  the  trade  was 
naturally  loath  to  try  or  experiment  in  those  perilous  times 
with  anything  new.  There  was  great  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining how  far  the  claims  of  the  trade  were  really  based 
on  substantial  fact  and  how  far  they  were  based  on  senti- 
ment. I  had  not  myself  appreciated  in  reference  to  clay,  as 
with  reference  to  a  dozen  other  minerals,  the  enormous 
number  of  ramifications  in  the  trade  of  a  mineral  of  that 
sort. 
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The  clay  imported  from  abroad  was  used  for  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  purposes,  some  of  which  we  had  never  heard  of 
before.  In  fact,  after  we  cut  off  the  importation  of  clay  we 
heard  of  these  purposes  for  the  first  time,  I  might  state 
that  in  the  cutting  off  of  a  commodity  for  the  sake  of  ship 
saving,  the  action  was  taken  first  after  great  study,  and 
then  our  procedure  was  to  wait  and  see  from  what  unex- 
pected angle  the  reaction  would  come,  being  certain  that 
the  reaction  would  come  from  one  or  more  unsuspected 
sources. 

One  of  the  large  uses  of  clay  from  abroad  was  for  the 
filling  and  sizing  of  paper.  That  investigation  as  to  how 
far  that  particular  brand  of  clay  was  necessary  in  order  to 
give  a  certain  glaze  to  the  paper  I  think  would  be  interesting 
in  itself  if  I  had  time  to  outline  it  to  you,  to  see  the  mixture 
of  fact,  sentiment  and  trade  that  would  enter  into  the  de- 
termination of  a  fact  of  that  type.  I  may  say  the  paper  men 
put  up  a  good  case  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  clay  for 
that  purpose  was  still  allowed  to  come  in. 

I  might  select  from  random  almost  any  one  of  several 
minerals.  For  instance,  salt  might  interest  you.  This 
country  produces  enormous  quantities  of  salt — enough  salt 
to  supply  the  country — but  still  many  tens  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  salt  are  imported,  enough  to  keep  several  ships  in 
continuous  operation  between  Europe  and  this  country. 
Knowing  that  this  country  was  producing  millions  of  pounds 
of  salt,  this  again  seemed  like  an  easy  matter,  and  so  we 
promptly  cut  off  the  salt.  The  first  reaction  came  from 
the  butter  makers,  the  dairy  industry  up  in  Wisconsin 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  certain  brands  of  foreign 
salt  had  been  used  for  years;  that  their  industry  was  based 
on  that  kind  of  flavoring,  and  that  to  require  them  to 
change  the  salt  brand  would  be  a  very  serious  hardship. 

The  next  protest  came  from  the  Gloucester  fisheries, 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  had  to  have  certain 
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crystallization  and  that  their  industry  was  built  on  certain 
kinds  of  salt  imported. 

Another  protest  came  from  the  packers,  who  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  packing  the  meats  in  some  cases 
certain  brands  of  salt  were  necessary,  and  that  certain 
contracts  specified  imported  kinds. 

You  can  well  imagine  that  for  the  mineral  men  some 
of  these  problems  were  diflScult  of  solution.  It  meant 
cooperation  and  discussion  with  a  variety  of  agencies. 
On  the  particular  matter  of  salt,  for  instance,  we  were 
brought  into  head-on  collision  with  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration. The  Food  Administration  was  naturally  zealous 
in  its  activities  of  conserving  the  food  supply  and  objected 
very  much  to  any  change  which  affected  it  in  any  way.  We 
were  equally  anxious  to  save  the  ships,  and  the  discussions 
which  ensued  were  strenuous  accordingly. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  there  was  rather  a  sudden  with- 
drawal of  governmental  control  of  the  situation  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  leadership  of  the  War  In- 
dustries Board.  Some  of  the  other  boards  did  not  with- 
draw control  quite  so  fast.  The  United  States  was  the 
first  to  let  go.  In  fact,  up  to  the  present  time  the  United 
States  has  been  the  only  country  to  let  go  as  a  government 
in  any  large  way,  and  we  have  today  this  situation:  that 
whereas  before  the  war  but  one  of  the  principal  governments 
engaged  in  the  mineral  trade  was  active  as  a  government 
unit  in  this  trade,  today  practically  all  are  active  as  gov- 
ernments except  our  own. 

The  international  committees  died  a  natural  death. 
In  some  cases  these  were  succeeded  by  agreements  of  various 
sorts,  principally  in  relation  to  the  liquidation  of  stocks  or 
supplies  held  by  the  governments,  but  these  international 
committees  practically  all  went  out  of  existence,  not  by 
any  prearranged  plan  by  any  manner  of  means.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  confusion,  due  to  the  fact  that  in  each  case 
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some  one  or  two  or  three  governments  would  drop  out  of  the 
situation  in  a  panic,  leaving  the  rest  to  do  what  they  could 
to  relieve  the  situation. 

In  relation  to  these  co-operative  agreements,  we  might 
touch  next  on  the  Reparation  Committee,  which  in  a  sense 
is  a  co-operative  international  arrangement,  which  both 
directly  and  indirectly  affects  the  mineral  trade;  directly 
the  mineral  trade  of  Germany  and  Europe,  but  indirectly 
the  minerals  in  every  country  of  the  globe. 

The  powers  of  this  committee  are  enormous,  and  if 
there  were  time  one  could  indicate  specifically  the  ways  in 
which  the  powers  of  this  committee  enable  it  to  affect  the 
mineral  industry  of  every  county  in  the  United  States  if 
it  cared  to  do  that. 

In  determining  the  indemnity  that  Germany  was  to  pay 
minerals  figured  to  a  considerable  extent,  particularly  iron, 
coal,  potash,  to  some  extent  zinc. 

It  was  necessary  to  value  all  of  these  resources,  to  figure 
on  their  future  and  the  possibility  of  payment  from  each  of 
these  different  divisions  of  the  mineral  field.  Without  going 
into  the  matter  in  detail,  I  might  say  that  the  terms  which 
were  finally  fixed  by  the  Peace  Commission  in  regard  to  the 
mineral  commodities  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  well  based. 

Coal  might  be  taken  as  an  illustration.  Before  the 
war  the  maximum  coal  production  of  Germany  was  190,- 
000,000  tons  a  year,  of  which  Germany  used  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  140,000,000.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
reparation  Germany  gives  up  the  Saar  field,  giving  up  also 
presumably  the  Silesian  field — there  is  to  be  a  plebiscite 
there,  which  probably  will  go  against  the  Germans — which 
means  in  the  neighborhood  of  60,000,000  tons  taken  off 
territorially. 

In  addition  to  that  there  are  three  provisions  in  the  peace 
treaty  requiring  Germany  to  pay  over  an  amount  of  coal 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  pre-war  and  present 
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production  in  the  French  mines,  requiring  Germany  to  de- 
liver in  addition  a  fixed  amount  of  coal  to  France  annually,  a 
fixed  amount  to  Luxemburg,  a  fixed  amount  to  Belgium, 
and  a  fixed  amount  to  Italy,  the  total  of  which  is  not  very 
definite,  but  which  may  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  40,000,000  tons.  In  other  words,  approximately  100,000,- 
000  tons  are  required  out  of  a  maximum  pre-war  production 
of  190,000,000  tons  from  Germany;  whereas  the  domestic 
use  of  coal  in  Germany  before  the  war  reached  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  140,000,000  tons. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  production  of  German  coal  has 
fallen  off  and  they  are  perhaps  40,000,000  tons  short  of 
their  maximum  of  190,000,000,  There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  tonnage  which  Germany  always  had  to  use  and  doubtless 
will  have  to  use  to  some  extent  for  immediate  exchange  to 
neighboring  countries  like  Switzerland  and  Holland.  Ger- 
many has  been  unable  so  far  to  make  these  payments  in  coal; 
there  is  a  very  grave  doubt  whether  she  ever  will  be  able  to 
make  these  payments  in  coal. 

In  recognition  of  this  situation  already  a  European  coal 
commission  has  been  established,  which  has  during  the 
last  few  months  been  distributing  coal  through  Europe, 
allocating  coal  more  or  less  regardless  of  the  terms  of  the 
peace  treaty,  expecting,  of  course,  to  go  back  to  those  terms 
as  soon  as  the  German  situation  will  allow  it. 

A  doubtful  factor  in  the  situation  is  the  presence  in 
Germany  of  large  amounts  of  lignite  or  low  grade  coal,  which 
for  local  purposes  may  be  made  to  serve.  How  far  this  may  be 
developed  and  made  to  substitute  for  domestic  purposes 
is  not  yet  entirely  clear.  This,  however,  is  useless  for  most 
smelting  purposes  and  for  most  industrial  purposes,  and 
probably  does  not  promise  very  much  for  the  future. 

The  Saar  coal  field,  taken  over  by  France,  contains  a 
variety  of  coal  which  is  not  adapted  for  metallurgical  pur- 
poses. In  other  words,  it  is  non-coking  coal.  The  particular 
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advantage  to  France  in  taking  over  this  field  is  not  entirely 
clear  to  me. 

One  might  cite  a  number  of  other  instances  to  indicate 
that  on  the  economic  side,  in  relation  to  raw  materials,  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  seem  to  require  considerable  modifica- 
tion. The  Reparation  Committee  has  the  power  to  modify 
terms  to  a  considerable  extent;  whether  enough  power  to 
meet  the  situation,  I  don't  know,  but  personally  I  do  not 
expect  to  see  the  figures  which  are  set  forth  in  the  treaty  met 
by  a  considerable  margin. 

What  is  said  about  the  German  situation  in  regard  to 
minerals  applies  to  some  extent  to  the  various  other  coun- 
tries and  other  arrangements  under  the  peace  treaty. 
Austria  is  left  with  only  a  small  fraction  of  its  coal  and  iron. 
There  are  a  number  of  political  boundaries  drawn  entirely 
without  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  raw  materials. 
Boundary  lines  are  drawn  between  oil  wells  and  refineries. 
They  are  drawn  between  mines  and  smelters. 

These  channels  of  movement  of  raw  materials  in  Europe 
have  been  fixed  for  a  long  while,  and  are  based  on  nature's 
distribution  of  the  raw  materials.  They  are  bound  to 
reassert  themselves.  In  reasserting  themselves  there  is  a 
very  grave  question  how  far  the  arrangements  in  regard  to 
boundaries  and  other  relationships  will  hold  against  this 
basic  fact  of  distribution  of  raw  materials. 

Certain  men  at  the  Peace  Conference  who  were  active 
in  setting  these  boundaries,  mainly  on  geographical,  his- 
torical, political  and  ethnological  considerations  took  the 
ground  that  while  the  economic  features  were  perhaps  im- 
portant, after  all  they  were  details  to  be  taken  care  of  later. 

That  idea  went  pretty  high  up,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  the  criticism  of  the  treaty  on  economic  grounds  was 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  economic  distribution  of 
raw  materials  would  necessarily  be  the  same  as  that  before 
the  war;  that  as  the  result  of  these  changes  in  boundaries  and 
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other  changed  conditions  there  would  be  a  readjustment  of 
economic  conditions.  There  was  specifically  suggested  in 
this  connection  the  possibility  that  the  terms  in  the  treaty 
might  directly  require  Germany's  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  mineral  resources  to  the  east  of  Germany  rather 
than  to  the  development  of  mineral  resources  in  western 
Europe;  and  with  the  tendency  in  motion  we  would  have  less 
difficulty  with  adjusting  the  political  boundaries  and  the 
political  situations  to  the  basic  economic  considerations. 

From  the  standpoint  of  a  mineral  man — and  throughout 
this  talk  so  far  as  I  do  make  any  generalization  I  hope  you 
will  understand  it  is  with  the  qualification  that  I  am  speak- 
ing only  to  my  especial  field — it  seems  impossible  to  change 
the  conditions  which  are  fixed  by  nature  in  distributing  these 
raw  materials. 

During  the  Peace  Conference  there  were  various  other 
suggestions  made  with  reference  to  co-operation.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  a  league  of  nations  or  some  international  organ- 
ization might  be  necessary  to  direct  the  development  and 
exploitation  of  minerals,  both  in  backward  countries  and 
in  the  mandatories  taken  over  by  the  larger  powers.  Certain 
raw  materials  in  these  mandatories  were  the  subject  of  very 
vigorous  discussion,  and  it  was  the  desire  in  assigning  certain 
territory  to  a  nation  to  see  to  it  that  this  nation  did  not 
look  at  the  raw  materials  in  this  country  as  entirely  its  own 
to  be  exploited  for  its  own  benefit,  but  that  it  should  be 
handled  more  or  less  as  a  joint  obligation,  as  a  matter  of 
trust. 

That  suggestion  did  not  go  very  far.  It  was  not  embodied 
in  any  of  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty  or  the  reparation, 
but,  as  I  say,  was  discussed  at  considerable  length. 

Another  suggestion  came  up,  even  before  the  armistice, 

in  anticipation  of  peace,  that  was  put  up  by  one  of  the  large 

powers,   looking  forward  to   the   possibility  of  having  to 

discipline  Germany  and  to  continue  a  rather  rigid  inter- 
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national  control  of  the  situation.  This  proposition  was  that 
the  exportable  surplus  of  raw  materials  of  the  Allies,  minerals 
as  well  as  certain  other  specified  materials,  should  be  pooled 
and  allocated  by  joint  agreement.  That  proposition  was 
modified  and  the  word  "pooled"  left  out.  That  was  all 
there  was  to  the  proposal — the  joint  allocation  of  the  ex- 
portable surplus  of  the  Allies. 

An  analysis  of  that  proposal  brings  some  very  interesting 
results.  It  shows  that  on  a  list  of  some  thirteen  of  the  most 
vital  raw  materials,  minerals  and  non-minerals,  an  agree- 
ment of  that  sort  would  hold  the  Central  Powers  absolutely 
helpless.  That  again  never  went  any  further  than  discus- 
sion and  did  not  even  come  up  seriously  in  the  major  meet- 
ings of  the  Peace  Conference. 

There  were  certain  other  proposals  relating  to  minerals  in 
relation  to  the  possibilities  of  the  formation  of  a  world 
economic  committee  or  commission,  whether  as  a  part  of  the 
League  of  Nations  or  to  supplement  the  League  of  Nations. 
They  went  so  far,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  preparation  of 
drafts  but  these  were  not  specifically  embodied  in  any  of  the 
documents. 

There  is  then  today,  in  contrast  to  the  pre-war  conditions, 
a  considerable  amount  of  international  control  already  in 
existence.  It  is  not  an  academic  proposition  for  the  future. 
It  is  here.  Every  nation  but  the  United  States  practically 
is  controlling  in  one  way  or  another  its  mineral  resources. 
The  Reparation  Committee  and  certain  other  fundamental 
agreements,  the  European  Coal  Commission,  and  so  on, 
are  exercising  important  control  over  the  international  trade 
in  minerals. 

This  raises  the  question  as  to  what  the  situation  requires 
or  where  it  is  trending.  The  man  engaged  in  mineral  re- 
source business  in  this  country  today,  so  far  as  he  is  depend- 
ent on  foreign  sources  either  for  supply  or  for  market,  is  not 
competing  with  private  interests  abroad,  but,  for  the  most 
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part,  is  competing  with  governments  and  is  laboring  under  a 
very  considerable  disadvantage  at  the  present  time.  These 
disadvantages  consist  of  various  kinds  of  embargoes,  control 
of  ships  and  modifications  of  laws  with  reference  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  raw  material  within  the  boundaries  of  those 
countries. 

In  this  country  today  it  is  possible  for  any  foreigner  to 
acquire  title  under  reasonable  restrictions  to  mineral 
properties.  He  is  not  handicapped  particularly  in  comparison 
with  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  When  an  American 
mining  man  or  mineral  man  attempts  to  get  needed  supplies 
in  other  countries  he  finds  in  many  parts  of  the  world  what 
amounts  practically  to  a  closed  door.  Just  now  that  situa- 
tion is  particularly  acute  in  regard  to  oil,  in  which  there 
seems  to  be  a  world  shortage,  and  any  great  activity  backed  by 
American  initiative,  skill  and  money  is  encountering  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  finding  abroad  the  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments that  might  be  expected  from  our  treatment  of  aliens 
in  their  attempts  to  locate  oil  in  this  country. 

Several  alternative  schemes  or  procedures  might  be  sug- 
gested. It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  not  perhaps  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  so  much  of  the  international  trade  in  min- 
erals. I  presume  we  may  dismiss  that  without  a  discussion, 
simply  because  of  the  distribution  of  these  raw  materials 
around  the  world.  You  may  not  realize  how  generally  this 
idea  is  held,  that  it  is  possible  by  extra  effort  and  work  to 
make  the  country  entirely  self-sustaining.  That  was  more  or 
less  of  a  slogan  during  the  war,  to  make  this  country  self- 
sustaining  in  regard  to  minerals,  so  as  to  be  independent  of 
the  world,  and  great  efforts  were  made  in  that  direction, 
and  there  are  some  people  who  believe  that  it  might  be 
accomplished.  However,  a  survey  of  specific  mineral 
supplies  will  show  we  are  not  likely  to  meet  the  requirements 
in  this  country,  though  I  might  say  this  country  is  better 
able  to  take  care  of  itself  by  far  than  any  other  country  on 
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the  globe.  In  fact,  our  exportable  surplus,  potential,  of 
minerals  amounts  to  nearly  one  billion  of  dollars  annually, 
which  is  almost  fifty  per  cent  of  the  world's  exportable 
surplus  in  minerals,  whereas  our  necessary  mineral  imports 
to  take  care  of  requirements  amount  only  to  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy  million  dollars  annually,  which  is  less 
by  a  considerable  margain  than  the  necessary  mineral  im- 
ports of  our  leading  competitors. 

We  may  assume,  then,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  eliminate 
to  any  extent  the  international  trade  in  minerals.  This  is 
more  likely  to  increase  than  to  decrease.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested frequently  that  all  governments  drop  their  control  of 
minerals  and  let  the  situation  go  back  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  normal  trade  conditions.  This  is  more  or  less  of  an  ideal 
that  is  hoped  for  and  looked  for  on  the  part,  I  think,  of  a 
great  many  business  men,  and  perhaps  most  people  hope  to 
return  to  conditions  of  that  sort.  The  tendency  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  in  the  courses  of  the  individual  governments,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  United  States,  certainly  does  not  promise 
any  considerable  speed  in  the  consummation  of  that  possi- 
bility. There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  governments  other  than  our  own  to  let  go.  In  other  words, 
the  mineral  trade  has  now  aggregated  itself  into  large  govern- 
mental units  in  most  places  outside  of  the  United  States. 

That  being  the  situation,  that  being  the  tendency, 
whether  it  is  a  proper  tendency  or  not,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  it  seems  to  me  that  for  the  present  at  least  the  only 
alternative  is  for  all  governments  to  get  into  the  game,  in- 
cluding our  own,  and  principally  our  own,  if  for  nothing  else 
than  as  a  matter  of  self  defense.  Otherwise  I  think  it  might 
be  pointed  out  specifically  where  in  many  different  ways  our 
trade  in  necessary  raw  materials,  basic  raw  materials,  is  to 
be  severely  handicapped. 

If  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  tendency  is  toward  the 
segregation  of  the  international  mineral  trade  into  govern- 
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mental  units,  that  that  pressure  is  very  hkely  to  affect  our 
own  government,  unless  we  purpose  to  sit  down  and  let  a 
great  section  of  this  business  get  away,  it  would  seem  to 
follow  that  there  are  only  two  courses  open,  either  to  have 
unrestrained  international  rivalry,  which  (the  trade  now  be- 
ing integrated  into  larger  units)  would  be  on  a  larger  scale 
and  more  bitter  than  we  ever  thought  of  before,  or  that 
there  must  be  some  co-operative  arrangement  in  order  to 
eliminate  these  difficulties. 

A  co-operative  arrangement  is  often  thought  of  as 
synonymous  with  control,  as  supernational  control,  as  the 
suppression  of  private  initiative  and  the  doing  away  with 
ordinary  trade.  I  do  not  see  that  that  is  necessarily  the  case. 
Co-operation  may  be  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  open 
channels  which  are  so  vitally  necessary  for  the  world  move- 
ment of  minerals,  a  movement  which  goes  back  to  the  basic 
conditions  of  distribution  determined  by  nature. 

I  might  go  into  some  detail  with  reference  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  co-operation  in  order  to  meet  the  situation.  There 
always  has  been  co-operation  in  governments,  even  though  it 
is  through  the  antiquated  diplomatic  channels,  and  there 
always  will  be;  there  are  at  the  present  time  a  considerable 
number  of  international  arrangements  with  reference  to 
minerals  which  are  designed  more  or  less  to  keep  this  uniform 
and  even  flow  which  we  have  spoken  of.  The  question  is 
whether  the  machinery  for  this  co-operation  can  be  made  a 
little  more  efficient. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  argue  for  any  specific  form  of 
organization,  for  co-operation,  or  for  a  league  of  nations,  but 
merely  to  point  out  the  necessity,  which  seems  to  follow  by 
a  series  of  logical  steps  from  a  consideration  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  raw  materials,  of  a  better  and  more  efficient  form  of 
co-operation. 

In  the  mineral  field,  at  least,  there  has  so  far  been  a 
tendency  not  to  consider  fully  and  fairly  these  international 
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questions.  The  man  engaged  in  the  mineral  industry  in  the 
center  of  this  continent  or  in  the  west  is  likely  to  regard  the 
international  trade  of  his  mineral  as  something  to  be  handled 
by  somebody  else.  He  is  concerned  only  with  the  operation 
of  his  property.  There  are  a  number  of  men,  of  course, 
studying  the  conditions  abroad,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  people  engaged  in  the  business.  I  speak  here 
from  experience  gained  in  Washington  and  Paris  and  from 
frequent  consultation  with  men  in  all  branches  of  the  mineral 
trade.  There  seems  to  be  a  notion  that  a  kind  providence  is 
looking  after  the  international  situation,  whereas,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  nearest  approach  to  a  kind  providence  is  one  or 
two  or  three  groups  of  importers  or  exporters  sitting  in  New 
York  or  in  some  other  port  controlling  the  situation. 

In  the  mineral  field,  at  least,  and  I  presume  this  applies 
also  to  other  fields,  one  of  the  vitally  important  requirements 
is  a  much  greater  effort  to  understand  some  of  the  elementary 
facts  of  the  world  situation  in  order  to  be  able  to  advise  in- 
telligently on  the  questions  which  come  up  in  relation  to  em- 
bargoes and  tariffs.  There  are  at  the  present  time  pending 
in  Congress  tariff  bills  affecting  four  important  mineral 
commodities. 

If  the  mineral  men — and  here  again  it  applies  to  other 
fields — do  not  understand  their  own  problems  broadly  and 
see  that  while  we  have  an  exportable  surplus  in  certain 
things  we  are  absolutely  dependent  on  the  world  for  others, 
and  take  such  steps  as  will  recognize  this  situation,  I  cannot 
see  how  we  can  expect  our  representatives  and  lawmakers, 
who  are  not  familiar  with  these  special  trades,  to  take  intel- 
ligent action. 

The  central  idea  which  I  want  to  leave  with  you  is  one 
I  have  repeated  more  than  once,  that  mineral  raw  materials 
are  very  erratically  and  irregularly  distributed  over  the 
world.  For  each  of  the  sixty-seven  mineral  commodities 
which  figure  in  international  trade,  there  are  usually  only 
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one  or  two  sources  or,  at  the  most,  a  few  sources  which  are  so 
situated  with  relation  to  trade,  transportation,  and  consump- 
tion as  to  play  an  important  part.  The  geological  conditions 
around  the  world  and  the  developments  which  have  been  so 
far  accomplished  do  not  tend  to  show  any  possibly  great 
modification  of  this  basic  arrangement.  These  facts,  there- 
fore, make  it  imperative  to  keep  the  channels  of  international 
trade  open  for  raw  materials.  Any  policies  adopted  by  a 
government  or  by  governments  collectively  which  do  not 
recognize  this  fact  and  tend  to  hinder  free  movement  by 
tariffs,   embargoes   or   shipping  control,  are  anti-conserva- 

tional  and  in  the  long  run  probably  doomed  to  failure. 

« 

Vice  Peesident  Wetmore:  I  am  sure  I  express  very 
properly  the  sentiments  of  The  Commercial  Club  in  thanking 
Professor  Leith  for  coming  down  and  giving  us  this  very  en- 
lightening talk  on  the  mineral  situation. 
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Report  of  Committee  on  Employment  for  Soldiers  and 
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Report  of  Committee  on  Club  Portraits  and  History* 

Report  of  Committee  on  Proposed  Trip  Abroad* 

Report  of  Committee  on  Universal  Military  Training* 
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*For  full  text  of  report  see  next  section  of  Year  Book. 
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Secretary  Dawes:  Gentlemen:  On  account  of  the 
enforced  absence,  by  reason  of  sickness,  of  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice-President,  I  assume  the  great  privilege  of 
calling  you  to  order. 

Before  asking  you  to  nominate  a  chairman,  I  would  like 
to  read  a  message  from  our  President,  Mr.  Bancroft.  I 
received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Bancroft  this  morning  stating 
that  he  was  sending  this  message  to  the  Club.  It  was  handed 
to  me  after  I  came  to  the  hall  this  evening  and  is  as  follows: 
"Gentlemen  of  The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago: 

"Until  recently  I  hoped  and  expected  to  be  with  you  at 
the  annual  meeting.  My  enforced  absence  is  a  very  keen 
disappointment  to  me.  It  is  not  that  I  am  still  unable  to 
join  you — for  I  have  been  playing  a  full  round  of  golf  nearly 
every  day  for  three  weeks  and  am  feeling  strong  and  well — 
but  that  I  am  coming  slowly  northward  with  the  spring 
and  am  not  yet  quite  ready  to  tackle  a  full  day's  work  in 
bustling  Chicago. 

"My  illness  during  this  Club  year,  following  upon  a 
similar  absence  of  my  predecessor,  suggests  the  need  of 
amending  the  by-laws  so  as  to  make  a  policy  of  health 
insurance  an  essential  of  eligibility  for  the  presidency  of  this 
Club !  That  such  an  amendment  has  not  been  submitted  to 
the  members  for  adoption  is  doubtless  due  to  the  very  few 
votes  that  it  would  probably  receive  outside  the  small 
group  of  our  very  young  members.  Therefore,  I  strongly 
recommend  the  creation  of  a  permanent  active  Committee 
on  Out-Door  Sports  and  Pastimes  for  our  members! 

"I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  this  painful  personal  subject 
except  to  remind  you  that  the  facts  that  I  promptly  turned 
over  the  reins  of  government  to  the  Vice-President  and  have 
preserved  toward  him  and  the  Secretary  feelings  of  grateful 
friendliness,  furnish  conclusive  proof  that  my  illness  has  not 
involved  any  mental  or  moral  derangement  or  deteriora- 
tion! I  trust  this  may  be  remembered. 
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"To  Mr.  Wetmore  and  Mr.  Rufus  Dawes  and  their 
associates  on  the  Executive  Committee  I  am  profoundly 
grateful  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Club  during  my  long 
absence.  Their  devotion  and  ability  have  relieved  me  from 
all  anxiety  and  have  made  my  absence  no  detriment  to  the 
Club's  vital  interests.  In  simple  justice  to  Mr.  Wetmore 
I  tendered  my  resignation  and  urged  its  acceptance;  and  I 
think  the  Executive  Committee  were  overkind  to  me  in  not 
accepting  it. 

"And  let  me  thank  you  all  again  from  the  heart  for  the 
signal  honor  paid  me  a  year  ago,  and  which  I  alas!  have 
so  ill  requited.  This  distinction,  which  you  conferred 
and  which  I  shall  always  prize,  was  doubly  kind,  because 
I  was  only  a  lawyer — not  a  king  of  commerce  or  a  prince 
of  packing,  or  a  master  of  manufacturing  or  merchan- 
dising, or  a  duke  of  ducats  and  discounts — a  representa- 
tive of  the  plain  people  who  support  commerce  but  do  not 
promote  it.  Therefore,  I  shall  ever  regard  myself  as  be- 
holden to  this  Club,  to  render  it  every  service  within  my 
power. 

"If  I  were  with  you  I  should  try  to  say  something  about 
the  perils  of  the  present  hour.  They  seem  to  me  hardly  less 
real  and  awful  than  those  that  threatened  our  civilization 
during  the  terrible  months  of  the  German  advance  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  of  1918.  Then  we  had  been  in  a 
declared  state  of  war  one  full  year  and  in  a  condition  of 
impending  war  for  three  years,  and  yet  we  were  not  able  to 
make  war  at  all  without  the  aid  of  France  and  England — in 
artillery,  airplanes  and  other  war  materials. 

"Now,  we  have  been  in  a  state  of  peace  with  Germany 
for  seventeen  months,  and  yet  we  are  still  unable  to  make 
peace. 

"Let  me  quote  the  judgment  and  vivid  description  of 
Frederic  Harrison,  England's  greatest  living  essayist  and 
philosopher : 
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"  'The  great  conference  of  powers,  on  which  the  hopes 
of  civilization  rest  and  for  which  infernal  chaos  yawns,  is 
fast  becoming  a  matter  of  comic  opera,  pantomime,  and 
romance.  .  .  .  Alas!  There  is  no  comedy  at  all.  It  is  the 
tragedy  of  nations  in  the  twentieth  century  crisis  of  the 
civilization  of  the  world.  Famine,  massacre,  more  war — 
all  are  around  and  upon  us.  Everything  is  adjourned  till 
the  powers  can  agree.  .  .  . 

"  'The  imminent  danger  is  that  the  League  of  Nations 
may  become  a  potent  source  of  international  animosity  and 
disputes.  So  far  from  being  a  means  of  restoring  harmony, 
it  is  rapidly  breeding  new  grounds  of  division.  The  twentieth 
century  gospel  of  peace  is  passing  into  a  game  of  grab. 
Europe  was  not  altogether  peaceable  before  1914,  but  two 
great  alliances  and  ententes  held  the  great  powers  in  some 
common  policies.  America  was  thriving  more  than  ever  and 
kept  aloof.  Asia  and  Africa  had  local  troubles,  but  nothing 
revolutionary.  In  1920  all  is  changed.  The  League  of 
Nations  has  stirred  a  cosmopolitan  eruption,  far  more  than 
Rousseau's  Contrat  social  stirred  up  European  revolution. 
For  a  generation  the  powers  have  never  been  so  bitter,  so 
jealous,  so  suspicious,  so  keen  to  seize  all  they  can,  so  prone 
to  resent  each  other's  acts,  so  obstinate  in  refusing  agree- 
ment. This  is  true  of  all.  The  United  States  is  torn  asunder 
by  the  covenant.  They  made  war  and  still  they  do  not  make 
peace.  Their  Executive  is  in  suspended  activity.  Yet  it 
claims  the  right  to  keep  all  others  in  suspense,  though  it 
refuses  to  come  and  attend  their  councils.  It  has  set  to  its 
late  comrades  in  war  a  complicated  but  impracticable  task  to 
solve— but  it  refuses  to  take  any  hand  in  the  solution,  con- 
tenting itself  with  blocking  every  proposed  solution  by  an 
immovable  veto.  If  European  powers  attempt  to  act  on 
urgent  problems,  they  are  paralyzed  by  an  embargo — placed 
on  them  across  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  by  a  lonely 
invalid  in  a  locked  chamber,  who  claims  to  speak  for  their 
mighty  comrade — and  creditor.  The  dollar  has  risen  on  the 
exchange.  But  the  moral  and  spiritual  currency  of  the 
great  republic  is  sinking  down.  I  have  always  maintained 
the  excellence  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
superior  to  our  own  parliamentary  executive  and  cabinet 
system  now  in  decay.    But  the  great  men  who  organized 
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the  republic  did  not  provide  for  the  case  in  which  the  head 
of  the  state,  endowed  with  almost  supreme  authority  for 
action,  should  collapse  in  body  and  in  mind  so  far  as  to 
remain  shut  in  like  the  Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet — ambassadors 
of  foreign  powers  and  even  his  own  ministers  and  agents 
excluded — and  yet  be  able  to  issue  peremptory  and  power- 
fully reasoned  orders  both  to  his  own  people  and  to  the 
world  abroad. 

"  'As  to  the  Adriatic  and  Eastern  problems,  I  think 
Mr.  Wilson  is  right,  and  I  wish  the  other  powers  would 
accept  his  lead.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reservations  of  the 
Senate  seem  to  me  inevitable,  just  and  necessary,  and  I 
trust  that  the  League  will  be  modified  in  accordance  with 
them.  But  the  paralysis  of  Europe,  and  the  advance  on  it 
of  famine  and  confusion,  are  too  heavy  a  price  to  pay  even 
for  a  more  reasonable  form  of  peace.' 

"Such  is  this  great  Englishman's  view  of  the  League  of 
Nations  from  which  so  much  was  hoped.  Already — what- 
ever the  cause — these  hopes  are  known  to  have  failed  of 
realization — that  something  else  must  come  before  such  a 
league  can  perform  its  benign  mission. 

"The  need  throughout  the  world  is  for  peace  and  indus- 
try and  thrift  and  calm  thinking.  Great  numbers  of  people 
of  differing  groups  in  every  nation  are  insisting  on  making 
over  the  world— of  reorganizing  society  or  government — in 
accordance  with  their  personal  wishes  or  interests  or  theories; 
and  that  there  shall  be  no  order,  and  no  normally  pro- 
ductive industry,  and  no  peace,  until  the  revolution  is 
accomplished. 

"Well,  they  have  had — they  still  have — the  revolution 
in  Russia.  The  wasteful,  cruel,  oppressive,  and  often  bloody 
rule  of  the  Romanoffs  seems  eflBcient  and  humane  beside  the 
wild  orgy  of  anarchy,  assassination,  looting,  idleness  and 
famine  under  the  reign  of  the  Red  despots,  Lenine  and 
Trotsky. 

"But  our  domestic  problems  are  yet  more  ominous  for 
us.  Representatives  of  the  so-called  Soviet  leaders  who  have 
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wrecked  Russia  are  plotting  with  political  and  propaganda 
activities  to  undermine  and  overturn  this  republic.  Our 
government  has  not  as  yet  expelled  from  the  country  the 
German  citizen  who  pretends  to  be  Red  Russia's  ambas- 
sador of  anarchy  to  America  and  admits  that  he  has  been 
engaged  in  hostile  propaganda  here.  People  educated  in 
America,  some  of  them  born  here,  are  supporting  this  anti- 
American  organization  called  Socialists,  and  are  helping  to 
deceive  the  unthinking  with  the  shallow  pretense  that  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  press  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion makes  it  impossible  to  suppress  and  expel  these  enemies 
and  betrayers  of  the  republic. 

"The  United  States  may  not  be  the  best  conceivable 
popular  government.  It  is  unquestionably  the  best  that 
has  yet  been  erected.  No  other  has  sheltered  and  uplifted 
so  many  of  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the  world.  No  other 
has  ever  held  out  such  opportunities  to  the  humble  and  the 
poor  as  are  open  to  them,  if  they  are  industrious  and  honest, 
in  the  United  States  today.  The  first  and  the  never-ending 
duty  of  each  American  is  to  preserve  this  republic  as  well 
against  the  foes  within  as  against  the  organized  military 
forces  recently  arraigned  against  us  from  without. 

"All  varieties  of  class  organization  for  class  benefit  are 
un-American  and  essentially  treasonable.  Lincoln's  perfect 
definition  of  popular  government  will  cease  to  describe  ours 
whenever  it  becomes  a  government  of  the  people — by  any 
class  for  any  class,  whether  such  class  be  capitalists  or  em- 
ployees or  farmers.  Whenever  any  group  of  citizens  at- 
tempts by  united  political  action  to  obtain  from  all  other 
citizens  some  benefit  or  advantage  for  itself,  it  is  creating 
divisions  in  our  political  life  which  are  as  injurious  to  the 
nation  as  sectional  divisions  ever  were. 

"The  prohibition  constitutional  amendment  threatens 
to  bring  into  our  national  politics  strifes  and  divisions  of 
the  'wet  and  dry'  forces,  the  effect  of  which  can  only  be 
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distracting  and  pernicious — pernicious  because  tending  to 
confuse  the  minds  of  the  people  on  fundamental  political 
issues.  In  connection  with  that  question,  national  woman's 
suffrage  presents  a  new  aspect.  There  is  great  danger  that 
for  a  time,  if  woman's  suffrage  prevails  by  national  amend- 
ment, it  jvill  give  additional  influence  and  make  increasingly 
dangerous  those  leaders  of  class  organizations  and  social 
theories  that  sometimes  confuse  and  bewilder  the  good 
sense  and  conscience  of  the  people. 

"I  think  all  of  us  believed  that  the  young  men  who  saw 
service  in  our  training  camps,  whether  they  went  overseas 
or  not,  were  the  hope  and  the  sure  safeguard  of  our  future. 
When  the  American  Legion  was  so  auspiciously  organized 
under  a  banner  of  high  principles  and  unselfish  patriotism, 
that  belief  was  confirmed.  But,  alas!  its  first  appearance 
in  American  political  life  is  as  an  applicant  for  a  money- 
gift  from  the  nation,  for  all  ex-service  men,  whether  they 
ever  risked  life  or  suffered  hardship  or  loss  or  not.  Can  a 
general  money  reward  for  such  high  service  as  American 
soldiers  rendered,  or  stood  ready  to  render,  be  mentioned 
without  degrading  that  service  and  tarnishing  their  just 
renown.'^  What  politician  can  be  expected  to  withstand  a 
request  from  such  an  organization  to  expend  the  people's 
money!  I  cannot  believe  that  this  application  proffered 
by  the  head  of  the  American  Legion  represents  the  char- 
acter and  spirit  of  its  members.  Several  American  Legion 
posts  have  already  taken  formal  action  against  such  re- 
quest, and  I  believe  others  will,  and  all  others  should, 
follow  them. 

"These  are  but  illustrations  of  the  constant  tendency  of 
well-meaning  citizens,  in  pursuit  of  ends  which  especially 
appeal  to  them,  to  forget  the  larger  interests  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  to  forget  fundamental  principles  of  impartial 
justice,  of  equal  treatment  of  all  citizens.  The  next  year  or 
two  will  decide  whether  the  American  people  can  protect 
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their  government  and  its  institutions  against  these  subtler 
and  often  unconscious,  but  even  more  dangerous,  enemies 
within,  as  they  have  protected  it  against  the  armed  and 
obvious  enemies  in  the  past.  The  dangers  to  the  com- 
mercial, financial  and  social  interests  here  represented  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  The  danger  from  these  forces  of 
unrest,  and  disorder  and  confusion,  will  be  largely  gone  when 
the  great  mass  of  our  people  realize  the  extent  of  that 
danger  now.  It  is  our  duty  to  make  every  effort  and  every 
sacrifice  to  make  this  danger  understood,  and  to  meet  it 
with  the  power  of  an  enlightened  nation  and  the  force  of 
education  and  the  love  of  country. 

"With  cordial  greetings  to  you  all,  I  am, 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"Edgar  A.  Bancroft." 

Secretary  Dawes:  May  I  receive  nominations  for 
someone  to  act  as  chairman  of  this  meeting? 

Mr.  Seeberger:   I  nominate  the  Secretary. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  and  upon  a  viva  voce 
vote  Secretary  Dawes  was  named  to  act  as  chairman  of  the 
meeting.) 

Secretary  Dawes  :  Gentlemen,  the  first  thing  upon  the 
docket  tonight  is  a  report  from  the  Vice-President,  Mr. 
Frank  O.  Wetmore.  I  am  sure  that  every  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  would  very  heartily  second  the 
expressions  made  by  President  Bancroft  of  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Wetmore  for  the  very  prompt,  energetic  and  effective 
service  that  he  has  rendered  to  the  Club  this  year.  Mr. 
Wetmore  has  cheerfully  assumed  this  burden,  although  he 
was  already  over-burdened,  and  never  has  seemed  too  busy 
to  attend  to  the  smallest  item  of  business  on  behalf  of  The 
Commercial  Club.  I  am  informed  Mr.  Wetmore  is  not  seri- 
ously ill,  but  he  is  very  much  overworked  and  tired,  and  was 
unable  to  be  at  this  meeting  tonight. 
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Secretary  Dawes:  The  next  is  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary.    Will  the  Secretary  please  read  his  report. 

(For  full  text  of  report  see  next  section.) 
Secretary  Dawes:    The  Treasurer  being  absent,   the 
Secretary  will  read  the  Treasurer's  report. 

(For  full  text  of  report  see  next  section.) 

Secretary  Dawes:  The  following  report  is  from  Mr. 
TJpham,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Schools  and  Educa- 
tion in  Citizenship. 

(For  full  text  of  report  see  next  section.) 

Secretary  Dawes:  Next  is  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Plan  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Butler  submits  the  following 
report : 

(For  full  text  of  report  see  next  section.) 

Secretary  Dawes:  Mr.  Donnelley,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Revised  Form  of  the  Municipal  Government 
and  Constitutional  Convention,  will  now  submit  his  report. 

(For  full  text  of  report  see  next  section.) 

Secretary  Dawes:  I  next  ask  for  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  War  Camp  Community  Service,  Mr.  Howard 
Elting,  Chairman. 

(For  full  text  of  report  see  next  section.) 

Secretary  Dawes:  Report  of  Committee  on  Fort 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Augustus  A.  Carpenter,  Chairman. 

(For  full  text  of  report  see  next  section.) 

Secretary  Dawes:  The  Committee  on  American 
Merchant  Marine.  Mr.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick  has  sent  me 
this  report. 

(For  full  text  of  report  see  next  section.) 

Secretary  Dawes:  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  John  W. 
Scott,  I  will  read  the  report  he  has  submitted  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Employment  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 

(For  full  text  of  report  see  next  section.) 

Secretary  Dawes:  Perhaps  the  work  of  that  Com- 
mittee is  finished. 
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Mr.  Riley:  I  would  move  that  the  committee  be  dis- 
charged. 

It  was  so  ordered. 

Secretary  Dawes:  May  we  hear  from  the  Committee 
on  Club  Portraits  and  History,  Chairman  Mr.  John  J. 
Glessner? 

(For  full  text  of  report  see  next  section.) 

Secretary  Dawes:  Some  time  during  the  year  a  com- 
mittee of  which  Mr.  Felton  was  Chairman  was  appointed 
to  arrange  for  a  trip  abroad.  Is  Mr.  Felton  ready  with  his 
report? 

(For  full  text  of  report  see  next  section.) 

Secretary  Dawes:  If  there  is  no  discussion  on  the 
report,  we  will  proceed  with  our  program.  I  will  ask  Mr. 
Howard  Elting  to  report  for  the  Committee  on  Universal 
Military  Training. 

(For  full  text  of  report  see  next  section.) 

Secretary  Dawes:  Mr.  Howard  Elting  will  read  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Re-organization  of  the  IlHnois 
National  Guard. 

(For  full  text  of  report  see  next  section.) 

Secretary  Dawes:  The  secretary  will  read  the 
report  from  the  directors  of  the  First  State  Pawners 
Society. 

(For  full  text  of  report  see  next  section.) 

Secretary  Dawes:  I  will  read  for  Mr.  Clow,  Trea- 
surer of  the  Merchants  Club  of  Chicago,  the  following  state- 
ment: 

(For  full  text  of  report  see  next  section.) 

Mr.  Revell:   Cannot  that  fund  be  divided,  Mr.  Clow.'' 

Mr.  Clow:  The  trustees  are  right  here,  Mr.  Revell. 

Secretary  Dawes:  Mr.  Revell,  not  if  you  please,  until 
after  we  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Com- 
mission, Mr.  Charles  H.  Wacker,  Chairman. 

(For  full  text  of  report  see  next  section.) 
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Mr.  Revell:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  Mr.  Wacker 
has  requested  that  his  report  and  the  data  therein  contained 
be  embodied  in  the  permanent  records  of  this  Club,  and  I 
would  like  to  make  a  motion  that  they  be  recorded  as  he 
has  requested.  At  the  same  time  I  would  like  to  make  a 
motion  thanking,  on  behalf  of  this  Club,  Mr.  Wacker  for  the 
splendid  work  he  has  done. 

Truly  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  the  work  started  by 
Mr.  Burnham,  guarded  so  carefully  by  this  Club  through 
all  these  years,  put  into  practical  execution  by  Mr.  Wacker 
and  his  assistants,  deserves  the  unqualified  and  enthusiastic 
approval  of  every  member  of  this  Club. 

Truly,  also,  we  may  say  in  a  more  informal  way,  "Well 
done,  Charlie  Wacker;  you  have  carried  the  fame  of  the  city 
of  Chicago  as  a  true  citizen  thereof,  and  you  have  carried 
the  fame  of  your  Commercial  Club  to  the  uttermost  part  of 
the  earth." 

I  therefore  make  this  motion  that  a  vote  of  thanks  to- 
night, on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  this 
great  project,  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Wacker  and  his  assistants. 

Mr.  Riley:   I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Seeberger:   I  would  like  to  second  that  motion. 

(Upon  a  viva  voce  vote  the  motion  was  unanimously 
carried.) 

Mr.  Wacker:  May  I  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  just  one  word 
— that  I  appreciate  this  action  and  thank  you  very  much 
indeed.  One  thing  is  certain;  I  never  would  have  taken  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission  if  I  had  not 
been  told  and  taught  that  to  be  requested  to  do  a  work  for 
The  Commercial  Club  was  tantamount  to  an  order. 

(For  full  text  of  report  "Ten  Years'  Work  of  the  Chicago 
Plan  Commission"  see  next  section.) 

(By  motions   duly  made,   seconded  and   unanimously 
carried  all  of  the  reports  were  accepted  and  placed  on  file 
and  the  Committees  discharged.) 
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Secretary  Dawes:  Assuming  that  no  member  of  the 
Club  cares  to  encroach  upon  our  time  as  to  the  second  item, 
namely,  a  general  discussion  of  the  affairs  of  the  Club,  I 
will,  unless  I  am  interrupted,  read  the  report  of  the  Nominat- 
ing Committee: 

The  Nominating  Committee,  Mr.  Augustus  A.  Car- 
penter, Chairman,  General  Charles  G.  Dawes,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Markham,  Mr.  William  J.  Chalmers  and  Mr.  Donald  R. 
McLennan,  appointed  in  accordance  with  Section  8,  Article 
II,  of  the  Articles  of  Association,  to  nominate  officers  and 
elective  committees  for  the  ensuing  year,  recommend  the 
following  to  be  voted  on  at  the  Forty-Second  Annual 
Meeting,  to  be  held  April  10,  1920,  in  the  English  Room  of 
The  Blackstone : 

For  President,  Mr.  Howard  Elting. 

For  Vice-President,  Mr.  James  O.  Heyworth. 

For  Treasurer,  Mr.  Solomon  A.  Smith. 

For  Secretary,  Mr.  Sewell  L.  Avery. 

For  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  serve  two 
years :  Mr.  Alex  Legge,  Mr.  John  Stuart. 

To  serve  one  year:    Colonel  Robert  P.  Lamont. 

For  Reception  Committee: 

Mr.  Wallace  C.  Winter,  Chairman 

Mr.  Samuel  M.  Felton. 

Mr.  Edward  F.  Carry. 

Mr.  Edward  N.  Hurley. 

Mr.  Francis  C.  Farwell. 

Note:  Mr.  Oliver  T.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Rufus  C. 
Dawes,  retiring  Secretary,  are  the  hold-over  members  of 
the  present  Executive  Committee  to  serve  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Secretary  Dawes:   What  is  your  pleasure.'^ 

Mr.  Walter  B.  Smith:    I  move  the  Secretary  be  in- 
structed to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  the  members  pres- 
ent for  the  persons  nominated  for  the  offices  named. 
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(The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  and  upon  a  viva  voce 
vote  unanimously  carried,  and  the  Secretary  cast  the 
unanimous  ballot  of  the  members  for  the  nominees  named 
by  the  Nominating  Committee.) 

Mr.  Rufus  C.  Dawes:  Gentlemen,  I  have  the  very 
great  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  your  worthy  President, 
and  I  yield  to  him  the  Chair. 

President  Elting:  Gentlemen  of  The  Commercial 
Club:  I  cannot  extend  to  you  in  fitting  words  my  appre- 
ciation at  being  elected  President  of  The  Commercial 
Club.  I  am  also  deeply  conscious  of  the  responsibilities 
that  go  with  this  office  and  particularly  after  having  heard 
Mr.  Wacker  speak  of  his  ten  long  years  of  devotion  to 
this  Club. 

I  know  that  we  are  all  proud  of  the  record  of  this  Club. 
We  are  proud  of  what  the  Club  has  stood  for  in  the  past, 
and  all  I  can  say  is  that  with  the  help  of  the  splendid  cabinet 
that  you  have  elected  to  serve  with  me,  with  their  co-opera- 
tion and  with  the  co-operation  of  every  man  in  this  Club — 
the  personal  co-operation — I  shall  endeavor  to  do  my  duty  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  Club. 

There  is  only  one  matter  of  business  that  I  should  now 
like  to  bring  up  for  the  attention  of  the  Club.  A  few  days  ago 
you  received  cards  asking  whether  you  would  prefer  to  have 
your  meetings  on  any  other  day  than  Saturday.  The  vote 
stands  thirty-six  in  favor  of  Friday,  fourteen  in  favor  of 
Saturday ;  and  I  should  like  to  have  an  expression  of  opinion 
from  the  members  here  as  to  whether  we  shall  change  to 
Friday  night  or  not.  That  is  simply  a  suggestion.  Many 
times  we  find  because  of  week-end  parties  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  as  many  men  here  as  we  would  like  to  have  on  Satur- 
day, and  it  seems  wise  to  put  that  up  to  the  Club;  or  are 
you  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  Executive  Committee.'' 

Mr.  Wacker:  I  make  a  motion  to  that  effect. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded.) 
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President  Elting:  That  it  be  held  on  Friday  instead 
of  Saturday? 

Mr.  Wacker:  No,  that  it  be  left  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

(Upon  a  viva  voce  vote  the  motion  was  unanimously 
carried.) 

Mr.  Sprague:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  just 
one  or  two  words  in  regard  to  suggestions  made  in  Mr. 
Bancroft's  letter  that  the  American  Legion  has  put  forth 
claims  which  are  unjustifiable.  I  think  it  is  lack  of  informa- 
tion on  the  suggested  legislation  that  occasions  Mr.  Bancroft 
to  make  those  suggestions. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  Congress,  until  pressure 
has  been  applied,  has  done  nothing,  either  for  the  wounded 
or  the  unwounded  soldiers.  It  was  not  until  December,  1919, 
that  the  Sweet  Bill,  which  made  it  possible  for  the  disabled 
and  wounded  men  to  be  properly  cared  for,  was  passed  by 
the  Senate,  and  then  only  after  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  American  Legion  went  down  there  and  stayed  there. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  suggested  legislation  was  made 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  at  the 
special  request  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I 
happen  to  have  been  Chairman  of  the  Beneficial  Legislation 
Committee,  and  I  can  tell  you  in  a  very  few  words  what  was 
suggested  to  Congress. 

It  was  a  fourfold  optional  bill  which  contained,  firstly, 
land  settlement.  This  was  to  be  handled  by  a  committee  of 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  to  be  chairman,  and 
from  an  investigation  which  has  already  been  made  there 
are  forty-five  states  in  which  projects  could  be  developed. 

The  second  was  home  aid,  which  enabled  the  ex-service 
men  to  purchase  a  home  either  in  the  city  or  the  country. 

The  third  was  educational,  vocational  or  otherwise,  for 
every  ex-service  man,  whether  he  had  been  wounded  or  not; 
and  the  fourth  was  the  adjusted  compensation  or  bonus, 
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which  was  not  to  be  paid  until  a  year  after  the  approval  of 
the  bill  by  the  President, 

It  may  interest  you  gentlemen  to  know  that  figures  show 
that  the  soldier  is  not  after  a  cash  bonus.  Of  the  4,800,000 
men  that  were  in  the  army,  the  War  Department  records 
show  that  only  1,682,000  have  taken  the  $60  bonus  that  was 
given.  If  Congress  shortly  after  the  war  had  passed  a  bill 
giving  each  man  a  $5  bill  and  an  engrossed  statement  saying, 
"Thank  you,"  they  would  not  have  heard  anything. 
Every  one  of  our  allies  has  done  a  great  deal  for  its  soldiers, 
Canada  being  the  first  and  most  generous.  Of  the  first 
three  suggestions,  there  is  not  one  that  would  not  do  the 
country  a  great  deal  more  good  in  the  long  run  than  it  would 
the  man. 

The  statement  was  made  in  Mr.  Bancroft's  letter  that 
certain  posts  had  protested  against  the  bonus.  That  is, 
of  course,  true.  In  the  south,  and  that  is  where  the  protests 
are  coming  from,  they  do  not  want  to  see  the  negro  ex- 
soldier  get  any  bonus.  They  think  it  would  be  a  very  bad 
thing.  They  think  he  would  stop  work.  He  probably 
would,  until  it  was  spent.  I  don't  know  that  that  would  be 
very  long. 

But  when  you  are  representing  already  a  membership 
of  a  million,  you  cannot  be  guided  merely  by  your  own 
altruistic  ideals.  You  have  got  to  pay  attention  to  what  the 
membership  feels  is  coming  to  them  and  is  their  due.  They 
are  not  trying  to  sell  what  they  did,  but  they  do  feel  that 
something  should  be  done  to  possibly  adjust  the  inequalities 
in  which  they  find  themselves  on  their  return. 

The  pay  of  the  soldier  was  $30  a  month.  Out  of  that 
there  was  a  compulsory  allotment  of  $15,  to  which  the 
Government  added  $15  for  the  care  of  his  family.  Out  of 
the  remaining  $15  came  the  war  risk  insurance.  The 
average  amount  of  pay  that  was  received  by  the  man  in  my 
battalion  was  $4  a  month,  and  his  family  was  getting  $30  to 
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$35  a  month.  All  of  the  civilian  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment received  bonuses. 

I  think  there  are  two  sides  to  this  question,  and  I  do  not 
think  there  should  be  unanimous  condemnation  of  it 
until  it  has  been  looked  into.  I  merely  wanted  to  say  that 
in  explanation  of  what  had  really  taken  place. 

Mr.  Insull:  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  be  allowed  to  make 
a  suggestion  that  it  would  be  a  very  fitting  subject  for 
discussion  of  this  Club  at  one  of  its  meetings,  and  to  have 
the  presentation  of  the  request  of  the  American  Legion 
addressed  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  Congress 
thoroughly  explained  to  our  membership.  I  was  personally 
very  sorry  to  listen  to  the  paragraph  in  Mr.  Bancroft's 
letter  on  that  subject,  and  I  think  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Sprague  for  getting  up  and  explaining  it. 

President  Elting:  We  will  take  that  up  in  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.  In  the  meantime,  gentlemen,  would  not 
it  be  wise  to  instruct  our  Secretary  to  have  the  report  as 
given  by  Mr.  Sprague  sent  down  to  Mr.  Bancroft  as  a  matter 
of  record.'*  It  will  show  in  the  minutes;  that  is,  the  Year 
Book. 

If  there  is  no  further  business,  gentlemen,  the  meeting 
stands  adjourned. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  1919-1920 

Your  Secretary  reports  as  follows  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  administration  of  his  office  during  the  Club  year, 
1919-1920. 

The  following  changes  in  membership  have  been  re- 
corded : 
From  Active  to  Associate : 

Wilham  J.  Chalmers June  27,  1919 

The  Active  Membership  has  been  increased  by  the 
election  of  the  following  members: 

Robert  W.  Stewart November  15,  1919 

George  E.  Scott January  10,  1920 

Silas  H.  Strawn March  13,  1920 

Although  there  have  been  three  elected  to  Active  Member- 
ship in  the  Club  during  the  year,  there  remains  one  vacancy. 

There  have  been  the  following  removals  from  member- 
ship through  death: 

Active: 

Granger  Farwell May  16,  1919 

La  Verne  W.  Noyes July  24,  1919 

Frank  H.  Armstrong February  27,  1920 

Associate: 

J.  Harley  Bradley June  16,  1919 

Edward  P.  Ripley February    4,  1920 

Retired: 

Harlow  N.  Higinbotham April  18,  1919 
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The  following  table  shows  the  membership  at  the  end 
of  the  last  five  Club  years,  with  summary  of  the  changes  in 
the  different  classes  of  membership  during  the  present  year : 

Acces-  Removals    Net  Total 
1915-16      1916-17      1917-18      1918-19       sions     1919-20    End  of  Year 


Active                87 

90 

90 

90 

3 

4 

89 

Associate            24 

21 

21 

22 

1 

2 

21 

Non-Resident    17 

19 

19 

19 

0 

0 

19 

Retired                4 

3 

3 

3 

0 

1 

2 

Total  132       133       133       134         4         7         131 


REGULAR  MEETINGS  OF  THE  CLUB 

Including  this  Annual  Meeting,  now  in  progress,  all  of 
the  regular  meetings  provided  for  by  the  Articles  of  Associa- 
tion will  have  been  held  with  the  exception  that  the  Decem- 
ber meeting  was  held  as  a  Special  Closed  meeting  on  De- 
cember 6th.  All  regular  meetings  have  been  open  meetings, 
with  the  exception  of  the  closed  meeting  of  January  10th 
and  this  one  of  April  10th. 


SPECIAL  MEETINGS  OF  THE  CLUB 

Three  special  meetings  of  the  Club  were  held  during  the 
year — on  April  23,  June  14  and  December  6,  1919. 

The  meeting  of  April  23rd  was  a  joint  dinner  with  The 
Industrial  Club  of  Chicago  and  was  addressed  by  Captain 
Robert  Dollar  and  Mr.  Homer  L.  Ferguson  on  the  subject  of 
"The  Merchant  Marine."  (Published  in  1918-1919  Year 
Book.) 

The  meeting  of  June  14th  was  a  dinner  in  honor  of 
Colonels  Joseph  B.  Sanborn,  Milton  J.  Foreman,  Henry  J. 
Reilly,  Henry  A.  Allen,  Abel  Davis  and  John  V.  Clinnin, 
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Commanding  Officers  of  former  National  Guard  Regiments 
of  Chicago  recently  returned  from  active  service  abroad,  and 
their  addresses  were  on  the  subject  of  "The  Lessons  of  the 
War  as  to  Universal  Military  Training." 

The  meeting  of  December  6th  was  a  Special  Closed 
meeting. 

CLUB  EXCURSIONS 

The  Annual  Outing  of  the  Club  was  omitted  this  year. 
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ATTENDANCE  AT  CLUB  MEETINGS 


Classes 

So 

II 

1 

I2 
■3  « 

II 

II 

Is 
£2 

ij 

1^ 

la 
II 

If 

Members — 

Active 

Associate  . .  . 
Non-resident 
Retired  .... 

37 
1 
0 
0 

38 
6 
1 
0 

42 
7 
0 
1 

51 

8 
1 
0 

59 
5 
0 

1 

62 

4 
0 
0 

36 
4 
0 
0 

36 
3 
0 
0 

361 

38 

2 
2 

45.13 

4.75 

.25 

.25 

222 

20 

1 

0 

44.4 

4 
.2 
0 

Total  .... 

38 

45 

50 

60 

65 

66 

40 

39 

403 

50.38 

243 

48.6 

Guests- 
Club  

Members.  .  . 

0 
0 

25 
73 

17 
107 

5 
59 

14 

0 

3 
0 

3 
46 

5 
47 

72 
332 

9. 
41.5 

16 
152 

3.2 
30.4 

Total  .... 

0 

98 

124 

64 

14 

3 

49 

52 

404 

50.5 

168 

33.6 

Grand  Total  .  . 

38 

143 

174 

124 

79 

69 

89 

91 

807 

100.88 

411 

82.2 

Average  attendance  at  closed  meetings,  53.5;  at  open  meetings,  101.33. 

Following  is  a  comparison  of  the  regularity  of  attendance 
by  members  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  two  Club  Years 
1918-1919  and   1919-1920: 


Number  of 
Meetings 

1918-1919 

April  20,  1918,  to  March  8,  1919 

both  Inclusive: 

Six  Regular  Meetings 

1919  -  1920 

April  12,  1919.  to  March  13,  1920 

both  Inclusive: 

Five  Regular  Meetings 

Attended 

Active 

Asso- 
ciate 

Non- 
Resid't 

Retired 

AcHve 

Asso- 
ciate 

Non- 
Resid't 

Retired 

0 

6 
11 
13 
18 
18 
12 
11 

7 
7 
4 
1 
3 
0 
0 

17 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

9 
14 
23 
19 
15 

9 

8 
11 

1 
1 
1 
0 

18 

0 
0 
0 
0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

6     

Total  attendance 

Average 

289 
48.17 

30 
5 

2 
0.33 

0 
0 

222 
44.5 

20 
4 

1 
0.2 

0 
0 
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EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Since  taking  office  the  Executive  Committee  has  held 
twenty-two  meetings,  with  an  average  attendance  of  six 
out  of  a  membership  of  ten. 

YEAR  BOOK 

A  Year  Book  of  the  usual  style  is  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion and  will  be  distributed  to  the  members  in  the  near 
future. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  there 
have  been  published  and  distributed  during  the  year  the  fol- 
lowing pamphlets: 

"The  Lessons  of  the  War  as  to  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing:" Addresses  by  Colonels  Joseph  B.  Sanborn,  Milton  J. 
Foreman,  Henry  J.  Reilly,  Henry  A.  Allen,  Abel  Davis  and 
John  V.  Cllnnin,  delivered  at  a  Special  dinner  given  in  their 
honor  June  14,  1919. 

"The  Merchant  Marine:"  Addresses  by  Captain  Robert 
Dollar  and  Mr.  Homer  L.  Ferguson,  delivered  at  a  joint 
dinner  of  The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  and  The  Indus- 
trial Club  of  Chicago,  April  23,  1919. 

COMMITTEES 

In  addition  to  the  Executive  Committee,  the  following 
Standing  Committees  are  now  in  service: 
Reception  Committee. 

Committee  on  Schools  and  Education  in  Citizenship. 
Committee  on  Plan  of  Chicago. 

Committee  on  Revised  Form  of  Municipal  Government 
and  Constitutional  Convention. 
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Committee  on  Universal  Military  Training. 
Committee  on  American  Merchant  Marine. 
Committee  on  Employment  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 
Committee  on  Fort  Sheridan. 
Committee  on  Club  Portraits  and  History. 
Committee  on  War  Camp  Community  Service. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

RuFus  C.  Dawes,  Secretary. 
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Club  Year,  1919-1920 

Receipts 

Balance  from  former  Treasurer $  9,560.56 

From  members,  account  guests 5,072 .  35 

From  members,  account  dues,  1919-1920 8,175 .  00 

From  members,  account  fines  for  non-attendance  210 .  00 

From  sale  of  Chicago  Plan  Book 125 .  00 

From  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  111 3.11 

Royalties 1.31 

A.  C.  McClurg  "  Cooley  Vocational  Education "  12 .  00 
From    members,    Chicago    Plan    Commission 

Fund 8,875 .  00 

$32,034.33 
Disbursements 

Banquets  and  meetings $  8,794 .  87 

Reporting  mee1:ings 206 .  55 

Year  Book 1,369.23 

Memorials 195 .  00 

Flowers 50 .  00 

Printing  and  stationery 1,201 .  31 

Secretary's  ofiice  expense 1,237 .  98 

Treasurer's  office  expense 222 .  35 

Fine  refunded 10 .  00 

Exchange  on  checks .25 

Insurance 9.55 

Reorganization  National  Guard 1,000 .  00 

Photographs 746 .  69 
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Merchant  Marine 176 .  00 

Charles  P.  Megan,  Attorney, "English  Language 

Bill" 823.89 

Congressional  Delegation,  trip  to  Great  Lakes  108.92 

Expense  of  speakers.  Industrial  Club 38 .  40 

Hotel  and   expense    to   Chicago,    Maj.   Gen'l 

W.  M.  Black  and  Col.  Pillsbury 154 .  20 

Chicago  Plan  Commission 4,900 .  00 

Balance,  handed  to  succeeding  Treasurer 10,789.14 

$32,034.33 

Robert  J.  Thorne,  Treasurer. 
April  9,  1920. 
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EDUCATION  IN  CITIZENSHIP 

I  have  to  report  that  the  Committee  on  Schools  and  Ed- 
ucation in  Citizenship  held  one  meeting  soon  after  their 
appointment,  at  which  there  was  a  full  attendance, 

Fred  W.  Upham,  Chairman       Theodore  W.  Robinson 
Major  A.  A.  Sprague,  II,  John  E.  Wilder 

Vice  Chairman  Oliver  T.  Wilson 

Sewell  L.  Avery  John  Stuart 

being  present. 

After  full  discussion  it  was  decided  that  there  was  no 
work  which  the  Committee  could  effectively  take  up  at  that 
time. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Fred  W.  Upham,  Chairman. 
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CHICAGO 

There  has  been  no  business  which  warranted  the  calling 

together  of  The  Commercial  Club  Committee  on  Plan  of 

Chicago,  and  no  meeting  has  been  held  during  the  past  year. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  have  been  kept  informed 

regarding  communications  coming  to  the  Committee. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman. 
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OF  THE  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  AND 

CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION 

Your  Committee  on  Revised  Form  of  the  Municipal 
Government  and  Constitutional  Convention  has  confined 
its  work  to  conferences  with  like  committees  from  other 
organizations  in  the  City  of  Chicago  in  formulating  recom- 
mendations to  be  presented  conjointly  to  the  Convention, 

The  joint  conference  with  which  this  Committee  especial- 
ly worked  was  founded  upon  the  Presidents'  Council,  of 
which  the  president  and  ex-president  of  this  Club  are 
members.  The  representatives  to  this  conference  have 
been  from  the  Association  of  Commerce,  The  Civic  Federa- 
tion, The  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board,  The  Cook  County 
Real  Estate  Board,  The  Board  of  Trade,  The  Illinois 
Manufacturers'  Association,  The  Citizens'  Association,  The 
Union  League  Club,  The  Industrial  Club  and  The  Com- 
mercial Club.  The  Chairman  of  this  joint  conference  has 
been  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  the  Association  of  Commerce. 

This  joint  conference  has  formulated  its  conclusions  and 
is  now  asking  for  the  approval  of  the  various  clubs  and 
associations  represented  before  taking  the  necessary  steps 
to  present  and  advocate  these  recommendations  before  the 
proper  committees  of  the  Convention. 

The  recommendations  briefly  are  as  follows: 

1.     Changing  the  Constitution: 

(a)  That  the  general  assembly  may  propose  changes  in 
three  articles  of  the  constitution  at  any  session  in  place  of 
one  article  as  at  present. 
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(b)  That  proposed  amendments  shall  become  a  part 
of  the  constitution  if  receiving  a  majority  of  the  entire 
votes  cast  at  the  election,  or  a  majority  of  three-fifths  of  those 
voting  upon  the  amendments. 

2.  The  extension  of  the  Electoral  Franchise  to  Woman, 
to  cover  all  offices  and  elections. 

3.  Corporations: 

That  the  General  Assembly  may  give  corporations  the 
right  to  so  classify  shares  of  stock  as  to  create  shares  without 
voting  power  which  is  now  prohibited. 

4.  The  Short  Ballot: 

(a)  That  only  those  offices  should  be  elective  which 
are  important  enough  to  attract  and  deserve  public  atten- 
tion. 

(b)  Very  few  offices  should  be  filled  by  election  at  one 
time,  so  as  to  permit  adequate  and  unconfused  public  ex- 
amination of  the  candidates. 

5.  Cumulative  Voting  and  Minority  Representation, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives : 

That  such  cumulative  voting  should  be  abolished. 

6.  Consolidation  of  Local  Governments  and  of  the  City 
of  Chicago  and  County  of  Cook: 

That  permission  be  granted  by  the  Constitution  for  such 
consolidations  if  the  Legislature  so  deems  wise. 

7.  Municipal  Home  Rule: 

That  the  Legislature  be  empowered  to  give  to  cities  the 
power  to  formulate  and  adopt  charters  for  their  self-govern- 
ment, consistent  with  the  general  laws  of  the  state,  except 
that  the  regulation  of  public  utilities  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  Legislature. 

8.  Public  Revenue: 

(a)  That  power  be  given  to  the  General  Assembly  to 
classify  property  for  taxing  purposes. 

(b)  That  the  power  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  fix  the  maximum  tax  rate. 
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(c)  That  the  bonding  power  of  municipalities  shall  be 
limited  to  5  per  cent  of  the  full  value  of  the  real  property 
within  its  limits. 

(A  member  of  the  committee  from  this  Club  believes 
this  should  be  5  per  cent  of  the  full  value  of  the  real  and 
personal  property.) 
9.     Representation : 

That  there  should  be  no  arbitrary  limitation  of  the  num- 
ber of  senators  or  representatives  from  Cook  County. 

Your  Committee  submits  these  recommendations  of  the 
joint  conference  for  such  action  as  the  Club  may  desire  to 
take. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Albert  W.  Harris 
Alexander  A.  McCormick 
Joseph  E.  Otis 
Thomas  E.  Donnelley,  Chairman. 
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COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

The  report  of  the  work  of  the  War  Camp  Community 
Service  for  Cook  and  Lake  Counties,  which  was  submitted 
to  The  Commercial  Club,  April  1, 1919,  points  out  that  this 
organization  was  part  of  the  National  movement  for  catering 
to  the  welfare  of  soldiers  and  sailors  when  they  were  away 
from  camps  and  training  stations.  It  sought  to  organize 
the  hospitality  of  towns  and  cities  near  such  camps  and 
training  stations,  so  that  the  man  in  uniform  would  feel  that 
he  was  among  friends  and  that  he  could  easily  find  recrea- 
tion and  fellowship  of  the  right  sort  that  would  be  both 
pleasurable  and  beneficial. 

The  local  organization,  it  was  shown,  had  performed  a 
big  task.  It  had  organized  committees  in  the  various  North 
Shore  towns  and  had,  at  least,  partially  financed  the  pro- 
gram of  activities  in  those  towns.  It  had  established  there 
and  in  Chicago,  clubs  for  the  men  in  the  service.  It  had 
induced  clubs,  churches,  theatres,  homes  and  other  in- 
stitutions to  open  their  doors  wide  to  the  men  who  were 
ready  to  die  for  a  great  cause. 

The  attendance  at  all  the  functions  carried  on  under  War 
Camp  Community  Service,  about  the  time  when  the  last 
report  was  submitted  to  The  Commercial  Club,  was  running 
around  70,000  per  week.  The  Commercial  Club,  both  as 
a  body  and  through  its  individual  members  as  citizens, 
contributed  generously  toward  the  funds  which  made  this 
work  possible. 

Naturally,  during  the  past  twelve  months,  there  has  not 
been  the  same  need  for  the  full  program  of  activities  to 
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be  conducted  for  soldiers  and  sailors  as  there  was  prior  to 
that  time.  Several  of  the  North  Shore  towns'  committees 
terminated  their  activities  in  the  summer  of  1919,  although 
many  representatives  of  these  committees  joined  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  program  of  hospitality  and  entertain- 
ment of  soldiers  and  sailors  and  wounded  men  in  Ravinia 
Park.  The  Park  Management  admitted  free  to  all  perform- 
ances the  wounded  men  from  the  Army  and  Navy  Hos- 
pitals, while  War  Camp  Community  Service  paid  for  the 
special  rate  tickets  for  the  non-wounded  men,  the  total 
attendance  of  the  latter  during  the  summer  running  to 
8,592. 

A  Committee  of  women  in  Evanston,  co-operating  with 
the  Girls'  Patriotic  Service  League  of  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service,  has  continued  down  to  the  present  to  cater 
to  the  entertainment  of  men  from  Fort  Sheridan  and  Great 
Lakes  Stations,  parties  and  service  in  connection  with  the 
Business  Men's  Club  at  Fort  Sheridan  being  the  principal 
forms  of  activity. 

Highland  Park  has  also  run  strong  down  to  the  present, 
the  beautiful  club  quarters  offering  facilities  of  all  kinds  for 
the  benefit  of  entertainment  of  both  the  wounded  and 
regular  soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  clubs  at  Lake  Forest  and  Wilmette  closed  last 
summer,  while  the  Hostess  House  under  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  at  Waukegan  terminated  operations  Octo- 
ber 31st,  its  activities  being  transferred  to  the  Jolly  Tar  Club, 
which  is  the  permanent  property  of  the  War  Recreation 
Board  of  Illinois.  This  club  is  still  being  operated  under 
the  administration  of  the  Parent-Teachers'  and  Mothers' 
Congress. 

In  Chicago,  the  soldiers'  and  sailors'  activities  of  many 

of  the  organizations  affiliated  with  War  Camp  Community 

Service  gradually  lessened  from  month  to  month  during 

the  past  year.     The  Central  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Club, 
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conducted  directly  under  the  organization,  continued  until 
October  31,  1919,  its  activities  being  transferred  to  the 
Khaki  and  Blue  Club  in  Grant  Park.  I  might  remind  you 
gentlemen  that  you  were  the  first  organization  to  subscribe 
money  for  the  Central  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  the  gift 
of  this  Club,  as  I  remember,  being  $10,000.00.  The  Khaki 
and  Blue  Club  is  still  running  strong  and  is  used  by  the  reg- 
ulars in  the  Army  and  Navy,  by  the  wounded  men  who  are 
able  to  come  to  the  city  and  by  the  ex-service  men.  Weekly 
attendance  is  about  5,500.  Many  American  Legion  Posts 
hold  their  meetings  at  the  club.  Every  Saturday  evening 
there  is  a  dance  for  the  men  in  the  service  and  ex-service 
men,  conducted  on  the  same  high  plane  which  obtained  dur- 
ing the  whole  war  period. 

Work  for  the  wounded  men  begun  during  the  past 
year  has  been  an  important  part  of  the  service  of  the  or- 
ganization. Through  the  Entertainment  Bureau  of  our 
headquarters,  groups  of  high-class  talent  have  been  sent 
to  Fort  Sheridan,  Great  Lakes  and  other  hospitals  regularly 
and  for  special  occasions,  the  attendance  as  late  as  the 
month  of  January,  1920,  being  29,635.  Furthermore,  parties 
of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  wounded  men  are  brought  to 
Chicago  every  week  to  go  to  the  theatre,  after  which  they 
are  guests  at  dinner  at  the  Khaki  and  Blue  Club,  trans- 
portation being  provided  both  ways  by  the  organization. 
During  the  influenza  epidemic  an  immense  quantity  of 
reading  matter  was  sent  to  the  men  in  the  hospitals  and 
the  camps. 

The  Girls'  Division  of  the  organization  was  not  referred 
to  in  the  report  submitted  a  year  ago.  Work  among  the 
young  women  of  the  city  and  suburbs  was  undertaken  at 
the  urgent  request  of  the  National  Organization  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  morale,  high  ideas  of  patriotism  and 
service  and  physical  fitness  for  any  task.  Between  6,000 
and  7,000  girls  were  organized  in  the  units  under  the  name 
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of  Patriotic  Service  League  of  War  Camp  Community  Serv- 
ice. These  young  women  have  been  immensely  benefited 
through  their  activities  and  they  have  given  notable  co- 
operation in  the  money-raising  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  various  war  work  agencies.  They  have  made 
with  their  own  hands  great  quantities  of  articles  of  comfort 
for  the  wounded  soldiers  and  sailors,  but  possibly  the 
greatest  result  of  all  has  been  the  high  degree  of  morale  which 
has  been  developed  among  them  and  which  has,  in  turn,  not 
only  enabled  them  to  meet  great  moral  dangers  successfully 
but  has  also  fitted  them  for  many  tasks  in  relation  to  the 
reconstruction  period. 

War  Camp  Community  Service  figured  prominently 
in  all  the  "Welcome  Home"  ceremonies  for  returning 
troops,  and  also  was  represented  in  the  management  and 
financial  support  of  the  Central  Bureau  for  returned  soldiers, 
sailors  and  marines  at  127  Adams  Street,  initiated  by  Gen- 
eral Leonard  Wood,  its  contributions  in  money  amounting  to 
$20,000.  The  Employment  Department  of  this  bureau 
was  its  most  prominent  feature,  but  the  various  war  work 
agencies  had  representatives  here  also,  who  catered  to  differ- 
ent types  of  need  of  returned  men.  The  Information 
Bureaus,  conducted  in  three  of  the  railroad  stations  by  the 
organization  were  discontinued  September  30,  1919. 

On  February  1,  1920,  the  activities  then  being  conducted 
by  War  Camp  Community  Service  of  Cook  and  Lake 
Counties,  were  turned  over  to  Community  Service  of 
Chicago  with  a  new  set  of  officers,  a  new  Executive  Commit- 
tee and  a  new  Board.  However,  some  of  the  members 
on  this  Board  were  members  of  the  War  Camp  Commu- 
nity Service  Board.  Capt.  Marshall  Field  is  the  President 
of  Community  Service,  which  was  incorporated  February 
18, 1920.  The  work  carried  over  covered  the  Khaki  and  Blue 
Club  in  Grant  Park,  the  South  Side  Club  in  the  colored 
district,  3201  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  the  Entertainment 
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Bureau,  the  Girls'  Division  and  special  activities  at  Great 
Lakes,  Fort  Sheridan  and  the  various  Army  and  Navy 
Hospitals. 

Community  Service  will  always  retain  an  interest  in  the 
soldier  and  sailor  because  of  its  past  association  with  them 
and  because  especially  requested  to  do  so  by  Army  and 
Navy  authorities,  but  its  program  will  broadly  cater  to  the 
whole  citizenship  of  Chicago  in  respect  to  its  leisure-time 
needs. 

The  results  of  the  work  of  War  Camp  Community  Serv- 
ice were  the  promotion  of  morale,  unity,  neighborliness 
and  contentment.  The  promoters  of  Community  Service 
believe  the  results  of  its  work  will  run  along  the  same  lines. 
These  citizens  have  in  mind  that  the  time  when  folks  are 
not  at  work,  at  school  or  asleep  is  full  of  wonderful  pos- 
sibilities, either  for  the  development  of  individual  or  com- 
munity life  or  for  their  degradation,  and  they  have  an 
ambition  to  be  an  energizing  and  promotive  force  toward  the 
former  end. 

Community  service  will  work  in  closest  co-operation 
with  all  eflBcient  non-commercial  agencies  which  are  now 
touching  the  leisure-time  needs  of  the  people  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  study  neighborhoods  unprovided  with 
recreational,  educational  and  cultural  facilities,  aiding  as 
far  as  possible  to  secure  the  establishment  of  such  facilities 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  residents  themselves.  Its  in- 
terests cover  Physical  and  Social  recreation.  Popular 
Education,  Community  Music,  Dramatics  and  Pageantry 
and  Constructive  Citizenship  work. 

Community  Service  of  Chicago  cannot  draw  upon  na- 
tional funds  for  support.  Its  budget  must  be  raised  among 
citizens  who  believe  in  the  tremendous  importance  of 
dealing  with  the  leisure-time  problem  of  a  great  industrial 
city  in  common-sense  ways.  The  budget  for  the  first  year 
calls  for  between  $200,000  and  $250,000. 
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A  number  of  the  members  of  The  Commercial  Club 
are  already  interested  in  the  new  Community  Service  of 
Chicago  and  I  would  like  to  urge  that  our  members  continue 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  Service  and  support  it  in  a  sub- 
stantial way.  It  is  worthy  of  your  best  thought,  as  well 
as  your  financial  assistance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

RuFus  C.  Dawes 
Clarence  S.  Pellet 
Howard  Elting,  Chairman. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FORT  SHERIDAN 

The  Committee  on  Fort  Sheridan  begs  leave  to  submit 
the  following  report: 

About  a  year  ago  it  was  rumored  that  Fort  Sheridan  was 
to  be  abandoned  as  a  Military  Post.  The  Committee  had 
several  meetings  in  regard  to  this  matter  with  the  result 
that  a  letter  was  written  to  Hon.  Newton  D.  Baker,  Secre- 
tary of  War,  on  July  9,  1919,  calling  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  donated  the  land  and 
same  was  conveyed  by  the  Club  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  a  Military  Post.  Also  that  it  was  in  full  accord 
with  the  act  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  when  it  ceded,  by 
statute,  jurisdiction  over  the  land  to  the  United  States 
Government,  now  occupied  by  Fort  Sheridan  as  a  Military 
Post.  The  Illinois  Legislature,  under  date  of  June  3,  1887, 
ceded  jurisdiction  to  the  United  States. 

So  far  as  the  Committee  is  able  to  learn  the  question  of 
of  abandoning  Fort  Sheridan  as  a  Military  Post  is  not  being 
considered. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  G.  Shedd 

Albert  B.  Dick 

Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

Edmund  D.  Hulbert 

John  E.  Wilder 

Augustus  A.  Carpenter,  Chairman. 
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REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE    ON    AMERICAN 
MERCHANT    MARINE 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  American  Merchant 
Marine,  I  beg  to  report  that  having  left  Chicago  the  middle 
of  September  for  a  visit  in  England,  France,  Italy  and  Bel- 
gium, and  having  returned  home  but  a  few  days  ago,  it  has 
been  impossible  for  me  to  meet  with  the  committee.  I 
find  that  no  active  work  has  been  undertaken  by  the  com- 
mittee during  my  absence. 

The  only  report  I  can  make,  therefore,  is  that  the  com- 
mittee should  be  continued,  in  which  case  it  will  be  my 
effort  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Club  as  soon  as  I  ap- 
propriately can  do  so,  any  matters  connected  with  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  which  we  find  will  be  interest- 
ing or  profitable  for  their  consideration. 

Regretting  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  make  a  more 
definite  report,  I  am, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT 
FOR  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS 

The  Committee  of  The  Commercial  Club  on  Employ- 
ment for  Soldiers  and  Sailors  had  but  one  meeting,  at  which 
it  was  agreed  to  co-operate  with  the  other  agencies  in  estab- 
lishing a  Bureau  for  Employment  and  promoting  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Bureau.  This  work  was  well  organized  and 
did  a  great  service  under  the  direction  of  Major  General 
Leonard  Wood.  Funds  for  the  work  were  provided  largely 
through  subscriptions  by  the  different  war  organizations 
such  as  the  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Knights  of  Columbus, 
Jewish  Welfare  and  Salvation  Army,  and  these  agencies 
also  contributed  trained  workers. 

On  February  1,  1920,  the  Fort  Sheridan  Association 
took  over  the  directioti  and  expense  of  this  Bureau  and  it 
will  continue  to  March  31st,  when  it  is  thought  the  Bureau 
may  be  safely  discontinued. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  W.  Scott,  Chairman. 
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REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE    ON    CLUB    POR- 
TRAITS  AND   HISTORY 

Your  committee  on  Club  photographs  and  Club  mem- 
orabilia is  pleased  to  bring  to  you  this  evening  photographs 
of  the  members  of  The  Commercial  Club  since  its  beginning 
in  December,  1877,  to  the  close  of  the  last  Club  year.  This 
collection  embraces  239  pictures,  is  bound  in  three  volumes, 
the  pictures  inserted  in  the  order  in  which  members  were 
chosen  to  membership  in  the  Club,  and  is  complete  with  one 
exception  only.  Various  unpropitious  circumstances  have 
prevented  getting  that  one  picture,  but  a  page  has  been  left 
for  its  insertion  when  received. 

Autograph  and  facsimile  signatures  accompany  many  of 
the  pictures. 

An  index  is  provided,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  find  any 
particular  photograph. 

Your  Committee  has  suggested  that  these  volumes  be 
placed  with  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  as  a  permanent 
loan,  and  that  suggestion  has  had  your  tentative  appfroval  at 
least;  but  there  is  as  yet  no  obligation  to  send  them  there,  and 
another  disposition  of  them  may  be  made  if  the  Club  desires. 

These  pictures  are  worthy  of  preservation,  whether  with 
the  Historical  Society  or  elsewhere,  because  of  the  importance 
and  the  dignity  of  The  Commercial  Club;  and  because  in  its 
long  and  honorable  existence  it  has  embraced  in  its  member- 
ship many  of  the  dominating  figures  in  the  commerce  and  in- 
dustry of  Chicago,  and  not  of  Chicago  only,  for  some  of  them 
have  been  outstanding  figures  in  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

The  rule  of  the  Historical  Society  is  to  insist  upon  the 
absolute  ownership  of  all  objects  in  its  collection,  but  your 
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Committee  has  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  accept  these 
as  a  permanent  loan,  the  title  remaining  in  the  Club,  with 
the  privilege  to  the  Club  to  take  them  out  on  proper  occa- 
sions for  a  few  days  at  a  time,  and  then  return  them. 

Of  course  if  the  pictures  were  placed  in  a  safety  deposit 
vault  they  would  be  more  directly  in  the  Club's  control. 

Whatever  disposition  is  made  of  them,  your  Committee 
asks  that  a  proviso  shall  attach  that  no  person  shall  be 
permitted  to  copy  any  of  the  photographs  without  first 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Club. 

The  Club's  membership  has  had  three  accessions  in  this 
current  year.  Photographs  of  these  may  make  the  beginning 
of  a  fourth  volume. 

Another  duty  was  assigned  to  this  Committee,  on  which 
it  regrets  it  cannot  report  success — to  gather  memorabilia  of 
the  Club,  defined  by  a  former  President  as  "old  programs, 
old  menus,  photographs  of  banquets,  etc."  This  Committee 
has  made  some  small  efforts  to  find  such  objects  connected 
with  the  early  history  of  the  Club,  with  meager  results. 
Year  Books  with  resume  of  activities  during  the  preceding 
year,  memorials  of  deceased  members,  etc.,  etc.,  have  been 
published  regularly  for  the  recent  years.    Dinner  bills  of 
fare,  diagrams  of  seating  arrangements,  and  such  articles 
of  virtu  for  the  earlier  years  are  perhaps  not  to  be  had.  The 
best  collection  of  these  that  could  be  made  almost  certainly 
would  be  far  from  complete,  and  such  as  exist  are  buried  in  the 
dusty  archives  of  long  ago.    Frankly,  no  member  of  this  Com- 
mittee has  had  courage  to  attack  that  mass  of  papers,  and  each 
encourages  his  own  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  t&,king  any  such 
things  away  from  their  present  depository;  but  the  Club's 
wish  is  the  Committee's  law,  and  is  respectfully  awaited. 
Charles  L.  Hutchinson 
Louis  A.  Seeberger 
William  E.  Clow 
John  J.  Glessner,  Chairman. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PROPOSED 
TRIP  ABROAD 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Club  held  on  January  10th,  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Mr.  Alfred  Cowles,  E.  F.  Carry  and  my- 
self was  appointed  to  arrange  with  the  Boston,  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis  clubs  for  a  joint  trip  abroad  to  view  the  battle- 
fields of  France. 

The  Cincinnati  Club  previously  had  suggested  a  trip. 
On  communicating  with  them  we  found  that  they  had 
lost  to  a  certain  extent  their  interest  in  the  project.  Boston 
had  declined  to  go  on  the  ground  that  they  thought  that 
their  members  would  probably  make  trips,  taking  their 
families  and  taking  their  own  time  about  it.  St.  Louis  de- 
clined without  giving  any  reason. 

Your  Committee  arranged  for  a  trip,  which,  I  think, 
would  have  been  very  interesting.  It  covered  thirty-six 
days.  The  first  day  sailing  from  New  York,  arriving  in 
England  on  the  eighth  day;  the  ninth  to  twelfth  days  in 
London,  crossing  the  Channel,  on  the  thirteenth  and  the 
fourteenth  visiting  the  German  submarine  bases  and  points 
of  interest  in  Belgium;  the  fifteenth  day  by  automobile 
along  the  British  Front;  the  sixteenth  day  to  Brussels;  the 
seventeenth  day  spent  at  Brussels;  the  eighteenth  day  at 
Cologne;  the  nineteenth  day  along  the  Rhine;  the  twentieth 
to  Strassburg,  and  in  Strassburg  on  the  twenty-first;  the 
twenty-second  by  rail  to  Nancy,  and  then  Verdun;  the 
twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  in  the  vicinity  of  Verdun;  the 
twenty-fifth  day  to  Paris;  the  twenty-sixth,  twenty-seventh 
and  twenty-eighth  days  in  Paris ;  the  twenty-ninth  day  sailing 
for  home  and  arriving  in  New  York  on  the  thirty-sixth  day. 
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The  estimated  cost  of  that  trip  was  $700  apiece.  We 
were  figuring  on  a  hundred  people.  In  addition  to  that 
there  were  the  steamship  charges,  which  varied  from  $400 
to  $750.  So  that  we  would  have  made  the  trip  for  a  matter  of 
$1500  apiece,  a  much  lower  cost  than  any  of  us  anticipated; 
but  failing  to  get  the  co-operation  of  two  of  the  clubs,  at 
least,  the  Committee  recommend  that  the  trip  be  aban- 
doned unless  this  Club  would  care  to  take  it  upon  itself 
alone. 

Samuel  M.  Felton,  Chairman. 
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REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE    ON    UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY    TRAINING 

Your  Military  Affairs  Committee  has  confined  its  at- 
tentions, first,  to  the  question  of  universal  training  for 
national  service,  this  subject  being  dealt  with  in  this  report 
and  second,  joining  with  other  organizations  in  the  City  of 
Chicago  in  reference  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Illinois 
National  Guard,  a  report  of  which  will  be  taken  up  in  a  sub- 
sequent statement. 

Within  the  past  year  very  definite  efforts  have  been  made 
in  many  ways  to  secure  the  enactment  of  legislation  respect- 
ing universal  training. 

We  have  been  in  close  touch  with  the  Military  Training 
Camps  Association,  the  personnel  of  which  is  largely  com- 
posed of  members  of  this  Club;  in  fact,  six  members  out  of 
the  twelve  on  the  Advisory  Committee  are  members  of  the 
Club.  That  organization  formulated  a  bill  which  was  in- 
troduced into  the  House  and  Senate,  known  as  the  Cham- 
berlain-Kahn  Bill  for  a  Universal  Service  Act.  The  provis- 
ions of  this  Bill  were  in  general  incorporated  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Army  Reorganization  Bill  (S-3792),  which  has 
been  duly  reported  out  of  the  Senate  and  to  which  Senate 
consideration  is  being  given  at  the  present  moment. 

In  the  House  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  voted 
favorably  on  the  general  question  of  Universal  Military 
Training,  but  it  reported  an  army  reorganization  bill  without 
this  feature,  preferring  to  make  this  the  subject  of  a  special 
report  by  a  committee  selected  for  this  purpose. 

It  now  appears  likely  that  all  army  reorganization 
legislation  will  go  presently  into  conference  with  joint 
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Senate  and  House  Committees.  It  seems  to  be  the  general 
impression  that  no  definite  action  will  be  taken  on  any  re- 
organization bill  or  open  the  question  of  universal  training 
before  the  political  conventions  in  June  and  that  will 
probably  mean  no  final  action  before  the  presidential  elec- 
tion in  November.  It  is  possible  for  Congress  to  pass 
an  appropriation  measure  for  the  Army  on  the  basis  of 
its  present  organization  and  so  defer  the  consideration 
of  reorganization  and  universal  training  until  the  Con- 
gressional session  in  December. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  great  national  question  of 
universal  training  shall  in  any  way  be  colored  by  partisan 
considerations,  and  perhaps  this  can  be  avoided.  Neverthe- 
less, this  point  is  to  be  an  issue  before  the  National  Conven- 
tions and  in  the  subsequent  campaign,  even  though  neither 
of  the  great  parties  makes  it  a  plank  in  its  platform. 

Earnest  efforts  have  been  made  during  the  past  year 
by  the  Military  Training  Camps  Association  to  affect 
public  opinion.  The  tremendous  weight  of  the  American 
Legion  is  thrown  unreservedly  in  its  favor.  The  Univers^il 
Military  Training  League,  the  American  Defense  Society 
and  National  Security  League  are  other  large  organizations 
working  toward  this  end.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  promi- 
nent educator  who  is  not  in  favor  of  it.  Industrial  and 
commercial  organizations,  national,  state  and  local,  have  also 
registered  themselves  unqualifiedly  for  it.  The  question  has 
been  widely  discussed  in  Women's  Clubs  and,  on  the  whole, 
with  the  majority  in  favor  of  it.  Organized  labor  as  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Gompers  is  favorable,  although  there  is  a 
question  in  my  mind,  when  it  comes  to  a  final  vote,  whether 
labor  would  actually  vote  for  it.  The  question  has  been  less 
discussed  among  those  connected  with  our  agricultural 
interests  but  an  urgent  campaign  is  advancing  in  this 
field,  and  some  groups,  such  as  the  American  Live  Stock 
Association,  have  endorsed  strong  resolutions  to  this  effect. 
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It  would  seem  wise  and  very  important  that  friends  of 
Universal  Military  Training  should  exert  themselves  to  the 
utmost  during  the  next  six  months  to  promote  public 
discussion  and  comprehension  of  the  question,  because  out 
of  these  discussions  will  undoubtedly  come  more  public 
support,  which  ought  to  be  so  definitely  expressed  by  Decem- 
ber that  prompt  and  favorable  action  may  be  had  in  Con- 
gress. 

We  would  recommend  that  the  incoming  Military 
Affairs  Committee  take  such  action  as  they  may  deem  wise  to 
promote  such  public  discussions. 

Attached  to  this  is:  (A)  "Digest  of  Army  Reorganization 
Bill;"  (B)  "The  Cost  of  Universal  Military  Training;" 
(C)  "Report  of  the  Special  Committee  or  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Columbus,  Ohio;"  (D)  "Will  Universal 
Military  Training  Pay.^*"  by  George  F.  James,  Educa- 
tional Secretary,  Military  Training  Camps  Association 
of  U.  S. 

Also,  (E)  " Military  Training  and  Manhood  Building," 
by  George  F.  James. 

It  seems  unnecessary  for  the  Committee  to  enter  into 
any  elaborate  argument  to  show  the  necessity  for  Universal 
Military  Training,  as  it  seems  to  us  it  is  necessary  in  order 
that  our  land  force  may  be  established  on  such  a  solid  basis 
as  to  offer  adequate  defense  at  the  least  expense,  and  the 
full  weight  of  the  influence  of  this  organization  should  in 
every  way  be  thrown  into  this  campaign  for  Universal 
Military  Training. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
H.  M.  Byllesby 
James  O.  Hey  worth 
Victor  F.  Lawson 
Cyrus  H.  McCormick 
Donald  R.  McLennan. 
Howard  Elting,  Chairman. 
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Now,  that  report  was  written  the  first  of  this  week,  and 
subsequent  developments  have  made  it  hardly  necessary 
to  be  read.  You  noticed  in  the  papers  yesterday  what 
happened  to  the  provisions  of  the  Army  Reorganization  Bill. 
For  your  information  I  will  read  this  report  by  the  Associ- 
ated Press: 

"Voluntary  instead  of  compulsory  universal  military 
training,  as  proposed  by  the  army  reorganization  bill,  was 
adopted  today  by  the  Senate.   The  vote  was  46  to  9. 

"As  adopted,  the  plan,  which  the  War  Department 
is  instructed  to  put  into  force  in  1922,  provides  that  all  men 
between  18  and  28  would  be  eligible  for  four  months'  training 
in  any  one  year  they  might  select. 

"Twenty-two  Republicans  and  twenty-four  Democrats 
voted  for  voluntary  training,  which  was  proposed  in  an 
amendment  by  Senator  Frelinghuysen  (Republican),  New 
Jersey.  Among  these  were  many  advocates  of  compulsory 
training.  Seven  Republicans  and  two  Democrats  voted  in 
opposition." 

I  wired  Mr.  McCormick  day  before  yesterday  and  had 
this  wire  from  him  yesterday: 

"I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that  I  have  long  been  a  be- 
liever in  universal  service.  Just  after  receipt  of  your  wire 
the  majority  of  the  committee  with  the  consent  of  Senator 
Wadsworth  and  with  the  approval  of  Senator  Chamberlain 
and  Senator  Lodge  determined  to  support  the  Frelinghuysen 
amendment,  providing  for  voluntary  military  training. 
They  did  this  to  prevent  all  provision  for  military  training 
being  struck  from  the  bill.  Unless  the  situation  changes,  I 
shall  support  this  decision,  although  very  reluctantly." 

For  the  time  being,  that  stops  the  question,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Howard  Elting,  Chairman. 
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I  want  to  read  a  report  that  was  gotten  up  by  Mr. 
Wetmore,  who  took  up  the  work  during  the  time  I  was 
ill  in  December  and  January,  which  resulted  in  a 
meeting  we  had  arranged  for  in  December.  All  that 
time  it  was  thought  wise  for  this  Club  to  join  with  other 
organizations  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  improve  the 
National  Guard  in  this  State.  I  will  read  this  report  from 
him: 

In  December,  1919,  the  Military  authorities  of  the  State 
requested  the  assistance  of  The  Commercial  Club  toward 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  National  Guard.  The  Executive 
Committee,  after  considering  the  matter,  concluded  that  the 
movement  was  one  requiring  a  larger  organization  than  The 
Commercial  Club  could  muster  and  invited  the  co-operation 
of  The  Industrial  Club,  Union  League  Club  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce. 

All  responded  promptly  and  favorably — a  fund  of 
$3,000  was  contributed  by  the  three  clubs  toward  the  ex- 
penses; and  a  committee  of  twelve,  known  as  the  National 
Guard  Commission,  was  formed. 

The  Commission  immediately  took  up  the  work,  held 
numerous  meetings  with  the  Military  officers  in  this  district 
and  Springfield)  and  was  making  progress  when  unexpectedly 
it  was  embarrassed  by  reason  of  campaigns  launched  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  funds  for  the  Reserve  Militia  or  Home 
Guard  regiments,  five  in  number,  which,  having  been  organ- 
ized as  an  emergency  body,  were  scheduled  to  demobilize 
October  1,  1920. 
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The  importance  of  maintaining  these  forces  during  the 
period  necessary  for  the  reorganization  of  the  National  Guard 
was  recognized.  They  have  served  the  community  faith- 
fully and  unselfishly,  through  a  period  of  great  peril,  having 
given  freely  of  their  time  without  compensation  and  afforded 
the  only  bulwark  of  safety  in  the  Race  Riots  and  other 
movements  menacing  the  people  of  Chicago. 

The  current  financial  needs  of  these  regiments  were  being 
provided  for  by  our  citizens  on  the  solicitation  of  the 
Regimental  officers.  Many  of  the  men  feeling  that  the 
emergency  was  over,  desired  to  be  released,  and  great  credit 
is  due  the  Commanding  Officers  for  maintaining  their 
organizations  and  the  morale  of  the  men. 

It  was  apparent  to  the  Commission  that  co-operation 
and  harmony  between  the  office  of  the  Adjutant  General 
and  the  various  Reserve  Regiment  organizations  did  not 
exist  to  a  degree  necessary  to  justify  the  Commission  putting 
into  practical  operation  its  plans  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  National  Guard  Regiments. 

The  causes  which  led  up  to  the  situation  are  many  and 
varied  and  it  is  neither  wise  nor  expedient  to  enlarge  upon 
them  at  this  time.  The  Commission,  however,  was  of  one 
mind  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  closest  co-operation  ajid  the 
most  complete  understanding  and  harmony  between  all  of 
the  various  military  and  citizen  factors  interested  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  so  that  when  the  date  set  for  the 
demobilization  of  the  Reserve  Militia  Regiments  (October 
1,  1920)  arrives,  the  National  Guard  Regiments  shall  take 
their  place,  being  made  up  of  officers  and  men  acceptable  to  the 
National  Government  for  induction  into  a  Federalized 
National  Guard. 

After  careful  study  of  the  situation,  the  Commission 

believes  the  only  practical  method  of  accomplishing  this 

result  will  be  by  the  utilization  of  the  present  Reserve 

Militia  Regiments  as  a  foundation,  using  the  full  strength 
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and  moral  support  of  the  rank  and  file  of  these  organizations 
in  recruiting  them  up  to  the  full  strength  permitted  under  the 
law,  of  150  men  to  each  Company  or  total  of  1 ,800  men  to  each 
Regiment — all  new  recruits  under  the  proposed  plan  to  be 
taken  in  under  a  dual  oath,  i.  e.,  the  oath  required  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  also  the  oath  required  by  the 
Reserve  Militia.  In  this  way,  the  present  Reserve  Militia 
Regiments  would  remain  intact,  and  it  is  believed  a  certain 
percentage  of  men  in  these  regiments  will  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept on  October  1st  the  terms  for  enlistment  in  the  Federal- 
ized Guard.  These  men,  with  the  recruits  taken  in,  in  the 
meantime,  will  provide  a  sufiicient  number  (1,200)  to  meet 
the  Federal  requirements.  In  other  words,  out  of  the 
1,800  men  who  would  be  enlisted  in  each  of  these  regi- 
ments under  this  plan  the  Commission  feels  confident 
when  its  plans  are  brought  fully  to  bear  on  the  situation, 
there  will  be  brought  about  conditions  in  and  about  the 
various  armories,  as  well  as  in  the  mental  attitude  of 
employers  and  the  young  men  of  our  city,  which  will  in- 
sure a  ready  response  to  the  call  of  the  State  for  the  final 
and  permanent  organization  of  Federalized  State  Guard 
Regiments. 

To  accomplish  this  many  obstacles  must  be  removed  as 
a  first  step  and  quite  satisfactory  progress  is  now  being  made 
considering  that  they  are  questions  concerning  military 
titles,  personal  prejudices,  and  quarters,  and  the  Com- 
mission feels  that  it  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  go  forward 
with  its  plans. 

Due  to  the  severe  usage  of  the  armories  during  the  war 
it  will  be  necessary  to  redecorate  and  refurnish  all  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent.  Athletic,  Educational  and  Social 
features  must  be  introduced,  and  while  the  State  will  supply 
part  of  the  funds  those  available  are  not  sufficient  to  carry 
out  the  programs,  and  the  business  houses  of  the  city  will 
be  called  upon  to  help  finance  the  movement. 
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A  representative  body  of  business  men  has  agreed  to 
serve  on  various  committees.  Good  leaders  have  become 
interested  in  the  movement,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
campaign  for  recruits  can  be  launched  within  the  next  thirty- 
days  or  so. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  O.  Wetmore. 

I  had  brought  to  my  office  this  morning  an  organization 
chart,  which  shows  what  this  Commission  has  in  mind.  It 
will  consist  of  certain  executive  officers  and  recruiting  boards, 
and  of  industrial  committees  planned  after  the  Liberty 
Loan  committees,  with  about  fifty-five  trade  sub-divisions. 
They  will  have  a  speakers'  committee  and  a  publicity  com- 
mittee, and  under  the  service  board  idea  they  will  have 
an  athletic  committee,  and  so  on.  Then  the  regimental 
advisory  committees,  working  under  the  regimental  execu- 
tive board,  will  have  their  recruiting  committees,  their  bat- 
talion recruiting  committee  and  their  company  recruiting 
committee.  They  will  also  have  their  regimental  athletic 
committee,  all  the  way  down  the  line.  The  same  way  with 
their  educational  committee  and  their  social  service  com- 
mittee. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  this 
organization  should  get  back  of,  because  if  there  shall  ever 
be  a  time  when  we  need  the  National  Guard  I  think  it 
will  be  in  the  next  year  or  two. 

Howard  Elting. 
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I  beg  to  submit  herewith  report  of  the  First  State 
Pawners  Society,  for  its  fiscal  year  ending  September  20, 
1919. 

The  amount  loaned  during  the  year  was  $2,083,576.50; 
the  amount  redeemed,  $2,141,330.50;  and  the  amount  of 
interest  earned  $139,496.42.  The  net  profit  for  the  year, 
carried  to  Undivided  Profits  account,  was  $91,911.58. 

During  the  year  a  bill  was  passed  increasing  the  limit  of 
possible  loans  to  one  individual  from  $250  to  $1000.  It  is 
thought  this  increase  of  the  limit  to  be  loaned  will  enable 
the  Society  to  extend  its  advantages  to  many  more  people. 
The  average  of  the  54,624  loans  for  the  year  was  $38.15. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

John  V.  Farwell,  President 

For  the  Directors  of  the  First  State 

Pawners  Society. 
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I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  there  is  deposited  with 
The  Northern  Trust  Company  the  following  securities  held 
for  the  benefit  of  The  Merchants  Club : 

$2,000.00  Commonwealth  Edison  First  5  per  cent  Bonds. 
$1,000.00  Metropolitan  Extension  4  per  cent  Bonds. 
$500.00  Swift  &  Company  First  5  per  cent  Bonds. 
$500.00  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  6  per  cent 
Bonds. 

A  total  of  $4,000.00  in  bonds;  and  a  bank  balance  of 
$183.82. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  E.  Clow,  Treasurer. 
The  Merchants  Club  of  Chicago. 
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Mr.  Acting  President,  Mr.  Acting  Treasurer,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, and  members  of  The  Commercial  Club :  I  am  particu- 
larly happy  tonight,  not  only  as  a  member  of  this  Club,  but 
as  chairman  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission,  to  see  here 
two  men  whose  efforts  are  primarily  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  the  Chicago  Plan,  namely,  Mr.  Norton,  who  was 
the  first  chairman  of  the  first  committee,  and  Mr.  Frederic 
A.  Delano,  whose  efforts  and  whose  able  services  were 
invaluable. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission  I  hand 
you  herewith  a  report  made  by  its  Executive  Committee 
and  unanimously  approved  by  that  Committee  on  Friday, 
April  9,  1920. 

This  report  covers  a  period  of  ten  years  and  contains 
not  only  a  complete  and  accurate  synopsis  of  the  work 
accomplished  and  in  the  making,  but  also  recommendations 
for  the  immediate  study  of  a  number  of  important  and 
greatly  needed  improvements. 

The  request  of  the  Commission  to  have  this  report  em- 
bodied in  the  permanent  records  of  The  Commercial  Club 
was  prompted  by  its  recognition  and  appreciation  of  the 
generous  contribution  of  The  Commercial  Club  toward  the 
establishment  and  promotion  of  the  Plan. 

Daniel  Hudson  Burnham  said: 

"Make  no  little  plans;  they  have  no  magic  to  stir  a 
man's  blood  and  probably  themselves  will  not  be  realized; 
make  big  plans,  aim  high  in  hope  and  work,  remembering 
that  a  noble,  logical  diagram  once  recorded  will  never  die, 
but  long  after  we  are  gone  will  be  a  living  thing,  asserting 
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itself  with  growing  intensity.  Remember  that  our  sons  and 
grandsons  are  going  to  do  things  that  would  stagger  us. 
Let  your  watchword  be  'order'  and  your  beacon  'beauty.'  " 

The  Chicago  Plan  is  no  little  plan.  It  is  a  plan  of  such 
magnitude  that  when  first  presented  to  the  people  it  stag- 
gered them,  and  many  pronounced  it  visionary  and  an  idle 
dream. 

The  campaign  of  education,  however,  ceaselessly  carried 
on,  and  the  object  lessons  of  improvements  under  way,  have 
brought  about  a  complete  reversal  of  public  opinion.  Today 
the  people  fully  realize  that  a  city  without  a  plan  is  like  a 
ship  without  a  rudder.  They  also  fully  realize  the  absolute 
necessity  for  planning  for  the  future  development  and 
expansion  of  the  city,  which  has  grown  since  1837  from  a 
village  of  frontiersmen  and  traders  to  a  metropolitan  city  of 
nearly  3,000,000  people. 

The  stability  of  our  system  of  government  is  now  being 
put  to  the  test  as  never  before.  Our  future,  commercially 
and  industrially,  has  many  storms  ahead  which  can  only  be 
successfully  weathered  by  a  real  "get-together"  spirit,  en- 
gendering co-operation  between  public  authorities  and 
capital  and  labor,  and  co-operation  between  capital  and 
labor. 

Non-partisan  statesmanship  now  above  all  times  is 
vital  to  the  stability  of  our  government  and  the  welfare  of 
our  people.  The  severe  test  will  come  in  the  large  cities  and 
therefore  the  improvements  necessary  and  conducive  to 
good  citizenship,  morally,  physically  and  intellectually, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  delay. 

The  times  demand  that  intelligent  action  be  taken  to 
improve  the  living  conditions  and  increase  recreational 
facilities  in  our  cities. 

Our  civic  life  must  be  put  on  a  high  plane  to  maintain  the 
commercial  standing  of  Chicago.    Our  city  must  be  made 
more  comfortable,  more  attractive  and  more  beautiful. 
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Competition  is  growing  keener  from  day  to  day  and 
we  cannot  maintain  our  commercial  supremacy  among  the 
great  cities  of  this  country  unless  we  constantly  strive  to 
improve  conditions. 

The  credit  for  what  has  been  accomplished  on  the  Plan 
of  Chicago  belongs  primarily  to  The  Commercial  Club 
of  Chicago  and  the  results  have  carried  its  name  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  and  have  established  for  it  an  unequaled  reputa- 
tion for  public  spirit. 

The  Commercial  Club  has  brought  the  plan  to  life. 
The  Plan  is  now  in  its  swaddling  clothes  and  the  Club  must 
continue  to  actively  and  heartily  foster  it  until  it  has  grown 
to  full  manhood. 

I  have  a  report  here,  of  forty-seven  pages,  every  word  of 
which  ought  to  be  read  to  you  tonight,  because  I  am  satisfied 
that  many  of  you  are  not  fully  acquainted  with  what  has 
been  done  and  with  what  is  in  the  making.  A  man  should, 
however,  profit  by  experience.  I  have.  I  remember  when 
President  Riley  kindly  gave  me  twenty  minutes  to  make  a 
report  and  I  took  forty-five.  I  was  criticised,  and  I  do  not 
propose,  therefore,  to  read  anything  more  to  you  than  the 
high  spots  in  this  report. 

(For  full  text  of  report  and  recapitulation  see  Page  273.) 

In  this  recapitulation,  gentlemen,  a  complete  and 
accurate  record  has  been  made  of  every  improvement,  show- 
ing what  was  done,  when  it  was  done,  when  the  ordinances 
were  introduced,  by  what  vote  they  were  passed;  in  fact,  it  is  a 
complete  history  of  the  work  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission 
during  the  last  ten  years.    In  closing  we  have  this  to  say : 

Orderliness  is  one  of  the  best  investments  a  city  can 
make,  but  the  appeal  of  the  Chicago  Plan  is  by  no  means 
entirely  a  commercial  appeal.  It  is  a  human  appeal,  a  moral 
appeal,  an  appeal  to  make  Chicago  better,  not  for  the  money 
that  is  in  it,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  higher  mental,  moral  and 
physical  people  that  a  perfectly  arranged  city  will  produce. 
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The  Plan  of  Chicago  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  the  civic 
ills  that  beset  our  city.  It  aims  simply  at  the  physical  de- 
velopment of  Chicago  for  the  good  of  not  one  class  of 
people  or  of  one  section  of  the  city,  but  for  the  good  of  all 
Chicagoans — for  the  good  of  all  Chicago. 

No  other  city  of  modern  times  has  been  given  a  plan 
so  comprehensive,  one  that  proposes  so  many  economic, 
hygienic,  sociological,  commercial  and  humanitarian  bene- 
fits, and  one  so  thoroughly  calculated  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  vast  and  growing  populace. 

The  ten  years'  work  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission 
upon  the  Plan  has  been  an  effort  to  assist  Chicago  to  fulfill 
its  ambition  to  be  the  best,  most  orderly,  healthful,  con- 
venient and  attractive  city  in  America. 

Gentlemen,  this  letter  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Butler, 
Chairman  of  The  Commercial  Club  Committee  on  the  Plan 
of  Chicago.  Personally,  I  desire  to  suggest  that  these  re- 
ports be  given  to  the  secretary  of  that  Committee,  Mr. 
Thorne,  and  that  not  only  the  report  but  also  the  recapitu- 
lation be  published  in  full  in  the  Year  Book,  in  order  to 
obtain  for  The  Commercial  Club  a  complete  history  of  its 
baby,  that  for  which  it  is  responsible  and  which  will 
ever  redound  to  the  greatest  possible  credit  of  The  Com- 
mercial Club  of  Chicago. 

I  suggest  this,  gentlemen,  because  I  know  how  difficult 
it  is  to  get  data  from  the  records  of  The  Commercial  Club 
as  well  as  from  the  old  Merchants  Club,  and  I  desire  per- 
sonally to  have  it  done  because  I  sincerely  hope  that  every 
member  of  this  Club  will  read  this  report  and  read  it  care- 
fully. I  think  I  may  say  that  the  members  of  this  Club  who 
were  at  our  meeting  yesterday  will  say  to  you,  "It  is  well 
worth  your  while." 

I  thank  you. 

Charles  H.  Wacker,  Chairman. 
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E.  H.  Bennett,  Consultant. 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Chairman  Wacker 
at  1 :00  P.M. 

Chairman  Charles  H.  Wacker:  I  have  before  me  a 
report  which,  after  giving  it  most  careful  consideration,  the 
Executive  Committee  has  requested  me  to  submit  for  your 
approval. 

It  is  a  report  of  the  ten  years  work  of  the  Chicago  Plan 
Commission,  from  1909  to  1919,  and  is  as  follows: 

This  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Chicago  Plan 
Commission.  It  is  the  anniversary  of  the  work  of  ten 
years,  during  which  all  its  recommendations,  excepting 
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the  Post  Office  and  River  Straightening,  have  been  pro- 
vided for. 

Emerson  says  that  most  people  must  see  a  house  built  be- 
fore they  can  comprehend  the  plan.  Ten  years  ago  people  did 
not  comprehend  the  Plan  of  Chicago.  Not  perceiving  its 
reality,  they  called  it  a  "picture"  plan  and  a  "talk"  plan. 

Today,  seeing  the  Michigan  Avenue  and  Roosevelt 
Road  (Twelfth  Street)  improvements  nearing  completion, 
the  people  have  adopted  the  Plan  as  their  own.  No  longer 
does  it  have  the  vagueness  of  unreality.  It  has  become  to 
them  a  living,  vital,  tangible  thing. 

Foreseeing  this,  the  wisdom  of  the  Plan  Commission 
is  now  apparent  in  adopting  two  improvements — Roose- 
velt Road  and  Michigan  Avenue — and  standing  tenaciously 
for  their  construction.  These  improvements,  although 
incomplete,  have  served  most  effectively  as  object  lessons. 
This  is  conclusively  shown  in  the  ever-increasing  major- 
ities given  Chicago  Plan  bond  issues,  and  in  the  larger 
votes  given  Plan  proposals  in  the  City  Council. 

Ten  years  is  a  long  or  a  short  time  according  to  our 
several  viewpoints  and  the  nature  of  our  activities.  Ten 
years  time  to  a  man  in  prison  is  a  lifetime.  In  the  life  of 
a  city  ten  years  time  is  only  a  milestone. 

It  is  ten  years  since  Mayor  Fred  A.  Busse,  authorized 
by  the  City  Council,  appointed  the  Chicago  Plan  Com- 
mission, on  November  1,  1909.  When  the  Plan  of  Chicago 
was  completed  by  The  Commercial  Club,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Daniel  Hudson  Burnham,  aided  by  Edward  H. 
Bennett,  it  was  presented  to  the  city  with  the  request  that 
a  Commission  be  appointed  to  study  the  Plan  and  recom- 
mend what  parts  should  be  carried  out. 

These  ten  years,  to  use  a  paradox,  have  been  both  a 
long  and  a  short  period — long  in  the  struggle  to  change 
city-wide    misapprehension    to    comprehension — short    in 
view  of  what  actually  has  been  accomplished. 
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Today  twelve  basic  features  have  been  provided  for 
by  bond  issues  where  necessary,  and  are  either  under 
construction  or  advanced  in  procedure  in  the  Board  of 
Local  Improvements  or  in  the  courts. 

These  are : 

The  Roosevelt  Road  (Twelfth  Street)  widening  and 
extension. 

The  Michigan  Avenue  widening  and  extension. 

The  West  Side  passenger  and  freight  terminal  plans, 
including  widening  Polk  and  Taylor  Stteet  viaducts; 
widening  Canal  Street  between  Roosevelt  Road  and 
Washington  Street,  and  extending  it  via  the  two-level 
Kinzie  Street  bridge  to  Orleans  Street,  connecting  with 
the  new  Franklin-Orleans  Street  bridge;  and  the  Monroe 
Street  bridge. 

The  South  Shore  Lake  Front  plans,  including  the  com- 
pletion of  Grant  Park,  the  extension  of  the  Roosevelt 
Road  (Twelfth  Street)  viaduct  to  the  Field  Columbian 
Museum  of  Natural  History;  construction  of  the  parkways 
to  the  southward;  and  the  South  Park  Avenue  widening 
and  extension  northward  to  Randolph  Street  (making 
possible  an  outer  drive  connection  between  Grant  Park 
and  the  Lake  Shore  Drive  at  the  foot  of  the  Municipal 
Pier,  which  project  has  already  been  considered  favor- 
ably by  the  Lincoln  and  South  Park  Boards). 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  terminal  rehabilitation. 

The  widening  of  Western  Avenue. 

The  widening  and  opening  of  Ashland  Avenue. 

The  widening  and  opening  of  Robey  Street. 

The  extension  of  Ogden  Avenue  from  Union  Park  to 
Lincoln  Park. 

The  South  Water  Street  widening  and  two-level  con- 
nection with  Michigan  Avenue. 

The   acquisition   of   14,254   acres   of   Forest  Preserves 
by  the  Forest  Preserve  Commission. 
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The  improvement  of  the  Outer  Highway  System. 

This  is  the  sum  total  during  the  past  ten  years.  Toward 
the  public  cost  of  these  improvements  the  people  have 
voted  $61,510,000  of  bonds;  the  balance  of  the  cost  will 
be  provided  in  the  usual  manner;  the  special  assessments 
for  the  Michigan  Avenue  and  Roosevelt  Road  (Twelfth 
Street)  improvements  have  amounted  to  $8,125,237.89; 
the  railway  companies  have  agreed  to  spend  $162,091,350.00; 
and  the  Forest  Preserve  Commission  has  expended  $5,316,- 
762.00. 

Barring  unforeseen  events,  all  these  projects  should 
be  completed  within  the  next  five  years,  excepting  the 
entire  electrification  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  lake  front  park  plans  south  of  Thirty-ninth 
Street. 

All  of  these  improvements  are  of  tremendous  benefit 
to  the  three  sides  of  the  city,  but  especially  so  to  the  great 
West  Side,  where  street  improvements  are  im.perative. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  all  the 
difiicult  and  intricate  problems  with  which  we  have  been 
confronted  have  been  successfully  solved  by  our  technical 
department  under  the  direction  of  Edward  H.  Bennett. 

City  planning  is  a  profitable  investment,  both  to  prop- 
erty owners  and  to  the  city.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
increase  in  property  values  and  city  revenue  from  the 
Michigan  Avenue  and  Roosevelt  Road  (Twelfth  Street) 
improvements. 

Values  in  the  immediate  zone  of  the  Michigan  Avenue 
improvement,  according  to  Secretary  Frederick  M.  Bowes 
of  the  North  Central  Association,  have  increased  $35,000,- 
000.00,  with  the  improvement  unfinished.  Due  to  this 
improvement,  $100,000,000.00  of  buildings  are  under 
construction  or  planned  in  this  zone. 

The  Roosevelt  Road  frontage — land  and  buildings — 
from  Canal  Street  to  Ashland  Avenue,  according  to  Court 
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Commissioner  Harry  Goldstine,  was  valued  at  $8,000,000.00 
prior  to  the  improvement.  Although  the  improvement 
is  incomplete,  this  frontage  value  has  increased  $2,500,000.00 

From  the  increases  to  be  caused  by  these  two  improve- 
ments alone  the  city  will  annually  receive  a  revenue  of 
$3,575,000.00,  if  assessed  on  the  valuation  of  the  full 
increase. 

Both  the  property  values  and  the  revenues  of  the 
city  will  continue  to  increase  with  the  completion  of  these 
improvements  and  their  ultimate  intensive  development. 

The  same  results  will  be  obtained  fVom  all  the  other 
public  improvements,  not  only  along  the  line  of  the 
improvement  but  also  in  their  adjacent  districts;  i.  e., 
increased  property  values  and  building  activity  and  a 
consequent  increased  revenue  to  the  city. 

The  Plan  Commission  is  not  a  money-spending  but  a 
money-earning  institution. 

The  effect  of  Plan  of  Chicago  improvements  on  the 
commerce  and  general  prosperity  of  the  city  will  be  most 
stimulating. 

Other  cities  are  aggressively  competing  for  the  busi- 
ness which  logically  belongs  to  Chicago,  and  our  city, 
in  order  to  maintain  its  commercial  and  industrial  prestige 
and  safeguard  its  future,  must  carry  out  these  public 
betterments. 

New  York  City,  according  to  the  Merchants'  Associ- 
ation, annually  receives  $87i6,000,000.00 — more  than  twice 
the  cost  of  the  Panama  Canal — from  its  200,000  daily 
visitors,  each  spending  an  estimated  low  average  of  $12.00 
per  day  for  food  and  lodging. 

The  advantages  of  Chicago  are  incomparable.  It  is 
the  greatest  railroad  center  in  the  nation,  center  of  the 
richest  territory  in  the  world,  and  the  center  of  more  than 
half  the  population  of  the  United  States.  With  the  Plan 
improvements  finished,  Chicago  will  be  the  tourist  Mecca; 
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and  the  money  in  the  coffers  of  the  city  will  be  increased 
immeasurably,  benefiting  all  our  people. 

Business  and  labor  will  be  benefited,  but  the  great  pur- 
pose of  these  improvements  is  to  promote  happiness, 
comfort  and  good  public  health,  thus  directly  enriching 
in  the  highest  human  way  every  man,  woman  and  child. 
Good  homes,  clean,  broad  streets,  unobstructed  sun- 
light and  fresh  air  are  necessary  to  elevate  our  moral  and 
physical  standards. 

The  work  of  the  Plan  Commission  is  progressive.  No 
thinking  person  will  say  it  is  ended  now  that  most  of 
the  basic  features  in  the  Plan  are  assured.  Its  value  lies 
as  much  in  preventing  bad  development  as  in  accom- 
plishing good  development. 

In  twenty-five  years  our  population  will  be  5,000,000. 
Thus  will  be  multiplied  conditions  of  congestion,  inade- 
quate streets  and  transportation  and  insufficient  parks. 
Realizing  this,  we  must  plan  adequately  for  the  future 
and  prevent,  at  all  hazards,  the  recurrence  of  present 
unsatisfactory  conditions,  caused  by  rapid  growth  and 
haphazard  development. 

New  improvements  will  have  to  be  advocated  and 
carried  out.  In  many  sections  dire  need  for  improvement 
now  exists. 

Problems  of  public  import  yet  unsolved  are: 

Zoning. 

Housing. 

The  Civic  Center  and  opening  of  Congress  Street. 

The  River  Straightening,  and  opening  Wells,  Market, 
Franklin,  La  Salle  and  Dearborn  Streets  through  the 
closed  railroad  area,  and  connecting  them  with  Archer 
Avenue. 

Opening  Thirty-ninth  Street. 

Outer  Boulevard  Connection  between  Grant  and  Lin- 
coln Parks. 
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West  Side  Post  Office. 

Polk  Street  widening. 

A  complete  study  of  the  street  system  in  the  terminal 
area  between  Polk,  State  and  Sixteenth  Streets  and  the 
river. 

Outer  circuit  roadway. 

Boulevards  along  drainage  canal. 

Co-ordination  of  unsubdivided  sections  with  the  city. 

Interspersed  with  these  are  matters  of  lesser  import- 
ance, many  of  which  are  engaging  the  attention  of  your 
officers  and  technical  staff. 

These  include: 

Elevation  of  State  Street  to  connect  with  Roosevelt 
Road  (Twelfth  Street)  viaduct. 

Opening  Seventy-first  Street. 

Opening  Indiana  Avenue  between  115th  and  116th 
Streets. 

Extending  Torrence  Avenue. 

Other  matters  of  importance,  concerned  with  the  legis- 
lative situation,  are: 

Zoning  laws. 

Greater  bonding  powers. 

Excess  condemnation. 

These  matters  are  receiving  the  attention  of  our  attor- 
neys in  the  Constitutional  Convention. 

The  value  of  our  Commission  in  such  matters  was 
shown  in  the  Spring  of  1919  when  it  had  to  make  the 
legislative  fight  for  increased  bonding  power. 

This  report  is  to  commemorate  our  ten  years'  work 
and  properly  record  it  for  public  use  and  guidance.  It 
is  not  the  purpose  of  your  Executive  Committee  to  re- 
view the  work  in  detail,  but  merely  to  report  a  general 
synopsis. 

A  complete  recapitulation  of  the  improvements  now 
provided  for  has  been  appended  to  this  report.  Thus 
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our  members,  public  authorities,  civic  leaders,  and  all 
who  are  constantly  seeking  information  about  the  Plan 
of  Chicago  will  have  ready  access  to  it  in  a  single  publi- 
cation. 

This  recapitulation  covers  all  essential  details,  the 
history,  and  the  present  status  of  each  improvement. 

Of  our  recommendations,  the  West  Side  Post  Office 
site  appropriation  remains  unprovided  for. 

The  post  office  facilities  of  Chicago  have  been  inade- 
quate for  forty  years.  Recently  a  careful  survey  of  the 
situation  has  been  completed  by  postal  employes  at  the 
request  of  the  Postmaster.  This  report  states  that  the 
mail  service  is  twenty-five  per  cent  less  rapid  today  than 
it  was  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  will  break  down  abso- 
lutely in  two  years  if  prompt  relief  is  not  had. 

This  is  an  emergency  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Conditions  in  the  present  post  office  building,  which 
was  inadequate  even  in  1906  when  it  was  completed,  have 
become  almost  intolerable.  The  working  quarters  are 
insanitary.  The  space  for  handling  mail  is  so  cramped 
that  the  government  has  been  compelled  to  resort  to 
many  uneconomic  expedients. 

The  condition  is  so  bad  that  it  cannot  be  described, 
and  is  causing  unwarranted  delays  in  all  classes  of  mail, 
and  incalculable  loss  to  the  commerce  of  Chicago  and  of 
a  large  tributary  territory.  In  fact,  the  entire  mail  service 
of  the  country  is  detrimentally  affected. 

In  the  fourteen  years  since  the  completion  of  the  pres- 
ent post  office,  postal  receipts  have  increased  211  per- 
cent and  mail  tonnage  has  increased  278  percent.  This 
necessitates  handling  a  large  tonnage  outside  the  post 
office  in  business  establishments. 

The  increase  alone  in  tonnage  is  greater  than  the  com- 
bined 1919  postal  business  of  Boston,  Detroit,  Cincinnati, 
Kansas  City  and  Jersey  City. 
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From  1915  to  1920  the  postal  receipts  of  Chicago  in- 
creased $13,000,000.00.  This  increase  is  $3,000,000.00 
more  than  the  total  receipts  of  Philadelphia,  the  third 
largest  post  ofRce  in  the  country. 

The  1919  report  of  the  Postmaster  General  recom- 
mends 1,200,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  for  the  pro- 
posed new  post  office  in  Chicago.  This  necessitates  a  two- 
block  site. 

January  8,  1915,  the  Plan  Commission  recommended 
the  two-block  site  fronting  on  Canal  Street  between  Mad- 
ison and  Adams  Streets. 

The  reasons  why  this  is  the  best  possible  site  are: 

Its  accessibility  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 

Adequate  surrounding  street  area. 

Advantage  of  fronting  upon  two-level  Canal  Street, 
affording  truck  access  from  Clinton  Street  to  the  lower 
floor  and  from  Canal  Street  to  the  main  floor. 

Location  between  the  Northwestern  and  Union  Sta- 
tions where  62  percent  of  the  mail  of  Chicago  is  handled, 
resulting  in  a  saving  to  the  government  in  haulage,  equip- 
ment and  operation. 

Shortest  and  most  direct  connection  by  wagon  or  tube 
with  the  present  post  office. 

This  means  maximum  convenience  and  economy  in 
postal  operation  and  in  dispatch  of  the  mail  service. 

The  two-block  Canal  Street  site  is  estimated  to  cost 
$6,000,000.00.  Of  this  amount  the  government  has  appro- 
priated $1,750,000.00. 

Early  in  1916  civic  and  commercial  organizations  in 
236  cities  of  nineteen  states,  and  7,000  leading  Chicago 
business  firms,  petitioned  Congress  to  purchase  immedi- 
ately the  Canal  Street  site. 

January  18,  1917,  the  House  passed  a  Public  Build- 
ings and  Grounds  appropriation  bill  which  included  the 
Chicago  item.  This  bill  went  to  the  Senate,  where  it  was 
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consigned  to  the  Senate  waste-basket,  along  with  other 
similar  appropriation  bills,  when  our  country  entered  the 
Great  War. 

A  special  bill,  introduced  by  Congressman  Thomas 
Gallagher  in  Congress  on  May  19,  1919,  and  still  pending, 
increases  the  $1,750,000.00  appropriation  to  $6,000,000.00. 
This  was  referred  to  the  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds 
Committee  of  the  House.  This  committee,  having  adopted 
a  policy  of  retrenchment,  decided  not  to  report  out  any 
public  buildings'  bill  during  the  present  Congress. 

January  21,  1920,  the  City  Council  of  Chicago  passed 
a  resolution  asking  Congress  to  reconsider  this  matter  so 
an  emergency  bill  could  be  passed  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Canal  Street  site. 

June  13,  1919,  Postmaster  William  B.  Carlile,  appointed 
a  committee  on  the  post  office  site,  of  which  Chairman 
Charles  H.  Wacker  is  Chairman. 

The  postal  question  has  since  been  taken  up  effectively 
in  the  Postal  Service  Committee  of  the  Chicago  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce. 

From  the  start  the  publicity  of  the  Commission  has 
been  effective,  wide-spread  and  so  varied  that  only  brief 
allusion  to  it  can  be  made.  The  outstanding  features 
worthy  of  record  are: 

First  and  foremost,  the  uniform,  unstinted  and  unprece- 
dented support  of  the  newspapers,  without  which  little 
progress  could  have  been  made.  Perhaps  in  no  other 
American  city  have  the  newspapers  been  so  united  and 
effective  on  any  public  project  as  have  the  Chicago  papers 
in  advancing  the  Plan  of  Chicago. 

Back  of  this,  of  course,  is  the  Plan  of  Chicago  report, 
pubHshed  by  The  Commercial  Club  in  1909.  CompH- 
mentary  copies  were  sent  to  the  city  authorities,  gov- 
ernmental bodies,  libraries,  leading  educators  and  civic 
organizations  of  Chicago  and  many  other  American  cities. 
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The    first    publication    of    the    Commission,    in    1911, 
entitled  "Chicago's  Greatest  Issue,"  was  distributed  to 
165,000  property  owners  and  renters.    Although  now  out 
of  print,  it  is  still  in  great  demand. 

In  1912  the  Board  of  Education  adopted  the  text  book 
entitled  "Wacker's  Manual  of  the  Plan  of  Chicago," 
written  by  Walter  D.  Moody,  our  Managing  Director. 
This  has  been  studied  continuously,  and  70,000  copies 
have  been  printed,  besides  15,000  separate  addendas  this 
year  to  bring  the  old  books  up  to  date. 

Four  hundred  and  seventy-seven  stereopticon  lectures 
have  been  delivered  to  audiences  aggregating  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  people — one-eighth  the  voting  popula- 
tion of  Chicago.  All  of  them  have  been  delivered  by  the 
Chairman,  the  Managing  Director,  and  Mr.  Eugene  S. 
Taylor,  our  Office  Manager. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Commission  never  has  refused 
any  lecture  invitation,  nor  disappointed  any  audience 
through  non-appearance. 

*' Speak  the  word  and  it  makes  its  way  of  its  own  ac- 
cord," may  be  said  of  these  lectures,  which  have  been 
presented  in  all  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  before  every 
conceivable  kind  of  an  organization,  including  the  most 
important  clubs,  societies,  associations,  city  council  meet- 
ings, labor  unions,  churches  and  religious  organizations, 
schools,  fraternities,  large  business  houses,  public  mass 
meetings  and  neighborhood  gatherings. 

March  is  a  typical  monthly  schedule.  During  that 
month  thirteen  lectures  were  delivered  on  the  North, 
the  West  and  the  South  Sides  of  the  city  as  follows: 

Warren  Avenue  Men's  Club. 

Lower  North  Community  Council. 

Girl's  Patriotic  Service  League. 

First  Trust  Club. 

Advertising  Council,  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce. 
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Western  Efficiency  Society. 

Hibbard  School. 

Hamilton  Park  Woman's  Club. 

Bond  Men's  Club. 

Chicago  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae. 

North  Shore  Woman's  Club. 

Medill  High  School. 

Standard  Club. 

In  1915  motion  pictures  of  the  Plan  were  shown  in 
fifty  theatres.  The  motion  picture  theatres  also  co-oper- 
ated in  the  bond  issue  campaigns. 

Plan  stories  in  periodicals  at  home  and  abroad  are 
too  numerous  to  record.  These  have  appeared  in  leading 
publications,  such  as  the  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine, Architectural  Record  of  New  York,  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  Boston,  Baltimore  Daily  Eagle,  Automobile 
Blue  Book,  the  Economist,  Chicago  City  Manual,  Popu- 
lar Mechanics,  Chicago  Schools  Journal,  Fine  Arts  Journal, 
Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  Journal 
of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  Les  Amis  des  Paris, 
Paris,  France,  British  Architect  of  London,  Rand  McNally's 
Chicago  Guide,  Chicago  Commerce,  Daily  News  Almanac, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  J.  Seymour  Currey's  History  of 
Chicago,  Human  Life,  Detroit  Saturday  Night,  New 
York  Sun,  National  Municipal  Review,  American  City 
Magazine,  The  Park  International,  Fort  Dearborn  Bank 
Magazine,  and  many  others. 

During  1912  a  record  was  kept,  which  showed  that 
in  one  year  the  Commission  furnished  Plan  articles  that 
appeared  in  575  magazines,  periodicals,  trade  and  club 
publications. 

Chicago  Plan  articles  have  even  permeated  the  cata- 
logues and  magazines  of  large  business  concerns,  Mar- 
shall Field  &  Company  making  a  special  display  in  its 
retail  magazine  "Fashions,"  and  several  double-page 
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displays  in  its  wholesale  monthly  " Field  Quality  News," 
reaching  67,000  out-of-town  merchants. 

The  Harris  Trust  Company  featured  the  Plan  in  a 
series  of  advertisements. 

The  Consolidated  Company — building  materials — used 
twelve  Plan  pictures  upon  its  1920  monthly  calendar. 

The  State-Lake  Theatre  requested  permission  to  paint 
the  Michigan  Avenue  improvement  on  its  curtain. 

Within  the  month  requests  have  come  for  pictures 
and  data  for  reproduction  in  the  catalogues  of  C.  C.  Mit- 
chell &  Company,  Chicago,  Duluth  &  Georgian  Bay 
Transit  Co.,  Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  Paul  G.  Niehoff  & 
Co.,  and  the  Greer  College  of  Automotive  Engineering. 

The  National  Archaeological  Art  Magazine,  pub- 
lished in  Washington,  D.  C,  has  arranged  for  a  special 
"Chicago  Issue,"  to  be  beautifully  and  graphically  illus- 
trated. 

Leslie's  Magazine  has  recently  requested  a  special 
story  on  the  Lake  Front  development,  with  illustrations. 

Lantern  slides  inscribed  "Courtesy  of  the  Chicago 
Plan  Commission"  have  been  sent  to  a  number  of  cities 
to  aid  the  exploitation  of  their  local  plans. 

During  the  war  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  purchased  ten  sets 
of  slides  for  their  educational  work  among  American 
soldiers  in  France.  These  were  accompanied  by  slides 
containing  descriptive  reading  matter.  When  the  war 
ended,  these  were  donated  to  the  Chicago  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  are  now  being  used  in  the  schools,  Public  Li- 
brary and  Art  Institute. 

A  Chicago  citizen  has  just  left  on  a  business  trip  through 
China,  the  West  Indies,  Australia,  Japan,  and  a  part  of 
Russia.  He  secured  a  set  of  these  slides  and  will  use  them 
to  advertise  Chicago  in  these  countries. 

The  Reconstruction  Platform  of  the  Plan  Commission, 
issued  in  December  1918,  became  nationally  famous. 
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Plan  of  Chicago  Day,  Sunday,  January  19,  1919, 
called  "Nehemiah  Day,"  greatly  assisted  in  stimulating 
a  city- wide  interest  in  the  Chicago  Plan.  On  that  day 
many  pastors  in  churches  of  all  denominations  preached 
from  their  pulpits  on  the  Plan  of  Chicago. 

The  special  reports  and  minutes  of  the  Commission 
have  been  in  such  demand  at  home  and  abroad  that  they 
are  practically  exhausted. 

Our  literature  has  been  sent  on  request  to  several  hundred 
cities  in  the  United  States,  and  to  leading  cities  in  England, 
Germany,  France,  India,  South  America,  Roumania,  Japan, 
Canada,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Italy,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  Holland  and  Scotland. 

The  cloth-bound  year  book  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  City  Planning  for  1913,  containing  a  special 
article  by  Chairman  Wacker  on  experience  and  procedure, 
was  distributed  throughout  the  country. 

All  this  has  resulted  in  making  the  headquarters  of 
the  Commission  a  veritable  international  forum  of  world 
visitors  and  a  center  of  inquiries, 

Mr.  Henry  Barrett  Chamberlin,  with  energy,  loy- 
alty and  effectiveness,  acted  as  Secretary  pro  tempore 
of  the  Commission  from  its  inception  until  the  date  of  his 
resignation,  January  13,  1911,  since  which  time  Mr.  Walter 
D.  Moody  has  been  our  Managing  Director  and  Secretary. 

Here  it  appropriately  may  be  stated  that  the  space 
occupied  by  the  Commission  in  the  Hotel  Sherman  is  a 
public-spirited  contribution  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
hotel,  as  was  our  former  space  in  the  Hotel  La  Salle. 

Independent  of  the  publicity  of  the  Commission,  is 
the  book  "What  of  the  City.^"  by  Managing  Director 
Walter  D.  Moody,  recently  published  by  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Company.  This  includes  an  historical  record  of  the 
work  of  The  Commercial  Club  and  the  Commission  on 
the  Plan  of  Chicago. 
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"What  of  the  City?"  has  been  adopted  as  a  text  in 
the  department  of  city  planning  in  Harvard  University. 
It  has  been  reviewed  in  a  leading  magazine  in  Paris  and 
in  many  American  periodicals  and  papers,  and  has  been 
sent  on  request  to  nine  foreign  countries. 

Notable  meetings  that  have  been  held  were : 

The  dinner  of  The  Commercial  Club  to  the  Commis- 
sion January  8,  1910. 

The  meeting  of  all  the  school  principals  and  eighth 
grade  teachers  February  3,  1912. 

The  dinner  to  state,  county,  and  city  officials  Janu- 
ary 24,  1913. 

The  dinner  to  the  aldermen  on  July  15,  1919. 

The  meeting  of  the  Advertising  Council  of  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  March  12,  1920.  At  this  meet- 
ing your  officers  requested  the  use  of  Plan  data  and  pic- 
tures in  private  advertisements. 

The  entire  ten  years  of  the  Commission  has  been  a 
continuous  and  arduous  campaign,  but  there  have  been 
several  special  and  successful  campaigns  of  magnitude. 

Prominent  among  these  was  the  campaign  to  secure 
increased  bonding  power  for  Chicago.  This  covered  four 
months  of  exceedingly  strenuous  effort,  starting  in  April  1919 
and  ending  on  the  day  of  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature 
in  July.  It  resulted  in  having  sixty-nine  bills  passed  in  the 
State  Legislature,  changing  the  basis  of  assessment  from  one- 
third  to  one-half,  and  reducing  every  tax  rate  proportion- 
ately, so  that  the  amount  of  taxes  was  not  increased  except 
as  additional  taxes  might  be  required  from  time  to  time  to 
provide  the  sinking  fund  and  interest  of  bonds  issued. 

The  State  Legislature  passed  these  bills  solely  to  give 
Chicago  $27,500,000.00  increased  bonding  power  to  apply 
on  Plan  improvements. 

Immediately  following  this,  the  City  Council  in  har- 
mony with  the  purpose  of  this  legislation,  by  a  vote  of 
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58  to  0  placed  $28,600,000.00  of  bond  issue  propositions 
for  Chicago  Plan  improvements  on  the  little  ballot  at  the 
election  of  November  4,  1919. 

1919  will  stand  out  as  a  campaign  year  in  the  history 
of  the  Commission,  nearly  the  entire  year  being  spent  in 
the  legislative  campaign  and  in  the  succeeding  campaigns 
to  assure  the  passage  of  the  bond  issues. 

The  campaign  prior  to  the  November  4th  election 
was  most  completely  organized.  It  resulted  in  all  of  the 
six  Plan  proposals  being  adopted  by  majorities  ranging 
from  93,000  to  104,000. 

In  February,  1920,  the  Commission  made  the  cam- 
paign for  the  $20,000,000  lake  front  bond  proposals  of 
the  South  Park  Commissioners.  These  were  passed  by 
the  voters  in  the  South  Park  district  at  the  election  Feb- 
ruary 24th  by  a  vote  of  two  and  three-quarters  to  one. 

Aside  from  the  post  office  site  appropriation,  a  number 
of  Plan  projects  are  receiving  the  attention  of  the  officers 
and  technical  staff.  Finished  studies  of  certain  of  them 
have  been  made. 

Straightening  the  Chicago  River  between  Polk  and 
16th  Streets  is  as  important  to  Chicago  as  any  other  Plan 
project. 

This  was  definitely  recommended  by  the  Commission 
in  its  Reconstruction  Platform. 

Relief  must  be  had  from  the  present  congestion  in 
Michigan  and  Wabash  Avenues  and  State  Street.  The 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  this  will  not  be  a  serious  men- 
ace but  a  calamity. 

Then  too,  intensive  development  in  the  large  territory 
affected  can  only  be  had  by  creating  conditions  which 
will  allow  the  city  to  expand  normally  where  it  is  now 
shut  in  and  squalid. 

The  only  way  Franklin,  Wells,  Market,  La  Salle  and 
Dearborn  Streets  can  be  opened  as  through  thorough- 
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fares  and  connected  with  the  great  southwest  diagonal 
Archer  Avenue  is  by  straightening  the  river. 

If  this  is  not  done,  that  vast  section,  fringing  upon 
the  intensively  developed  central  section,  will  forever 
remain  dwarfed  and  stunted,  and  the  loss  to  surrounding 
property  and  to  traffic  will  be  incalculable. 

When  the  river  is  straightened,  the  streets  cut  through, 
and  the  terminal  features  properly  adjusted,  a  great  rise 
in  property  values  will  take  place,  a  large  area  will  be  open 
to  business  development,  the  traffic  system  will  be  safe 
from  disaster  and  attractive  conditions  throughout  will 
be  secured. 

The  river  straightening  and  co-ordinated  matters  have 
been  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Railway  Terminal  Com- 
mission, but  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  Plan  Commis- 
sion should  become  actively  identified  with  this  great 
problem  of  first  and  increasing  importance  to  the  whole 
city. 

Also  of  great  importance  is  the  new  outer  circuit  from 
Lake  Michigan  on  the  North  Side,  via  Thorndale,  Elm- 
dale,  Peterson  and  Rogers  Avenue,  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  abandoned  right  of  way  along  the  line  of  the  old 
Indian  Boundary  (already  acquired)  and  along  the  Des 
Plaines  River  road  through  forest  preserves  south,  return- 
ing again  to  the  lake  at  134th  Street.  This  was  recom- 
mended by  our  Commission  in  its  Reconstruction  Plat- 
form. 

The  outer  connection  between  Lincoln  and  Grant 
Parks  should  not  be  delayed.  Grand  Boulevard  will  be 
extended  north  via  widened  South  Park  Avenue  and 
across  the  new  Lake  Front  Park  and  Grant  Park  to  Ran- 
dolph Street.  But  to  complete  the  connection  it  must 
be  extended  from  Randolph  Street  north  across  the  mouth 
of  the  river  to  the  Municipal  Pier.  Michigan  Avenue, 
even  with  the  improved  section  open,  will  be  badly  con- 
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gested.  The  outer  drive  will  carry  the  through  traffic  now 
confined  to  Michigan  Avenue.  The  first  step  to  this 
accomplishment  is  a  permit  from  the  War  Department 
for  the  bridge,  which  is  receiving  the  attention  of  your 
officers. 

An  unfinished  matter  of  importance  in  connection 
with  the  Michigan  Avenue  improvement  is  the  treatment 
of  the  plazas.  It  would  be  a  mistake  of  the  first  magni- 
tude if  both  plazas  are  not  decbrated  in  an  impressive 
manner  commemorative  of  their  historical  significance. 
The  south  plaza  is  the  site  of  Fort  Dearborn  and  the 
north  plaza  the  site  of  the  first  house  in  Chicago,  that  of 
John  Kinzie. 

The  officers  have  this  matter  in  mind  for  early  pre- 
sentation to  the  directors  of  the  Ferguson  Fund,  which 
fund  was  bequeathed  by  B.  F.  Ferguson  exclusively  for 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  enduring  statuary  and 
monuments  in  the  parks,  along  the  boulevards  and  other 
public  places  in  Chicago,  to  commemorate  worthy  Amer- 
icans and  important  events  of  American  history. 

The  future  of  Michigan  Avenue — one  of  the  most 
noted  thoroughfares  in  the  world — should  be  fostered 
by  a  Michigan  Avenue  association,  similar  to  the  North 
Central  Association  (now  functioning  between  Randolph 
Street  and  Chicago  Avenue),  just  as  Fifth  Avenue  in 
New  York  is  safeguarded  by  the  Fifth  Avenue  Asso- 
ciation. 

Improvements  the  Commission  is  now  studying  are: 

The  improvement  of  Thirty-ninth  Street,  extending 
that  thoroughfare  westward  over  several  railroad  sys- 
tems and  making  new  cuttings  to  connect  Lake  Michi- 
gan with  the  forest  preserves  and  the  new  McCormick 
Zoological  Gardens. 

The  widening  of  Polk  Street  and  plans  for  the  rearrange- 
ment of  railroad  tracks  to  permit  an  east-and-west  viaduct 
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connection  at  Wells  Street,  thus    creating  another  much 
needed  east-and-west  through  artery. 

The  opening  of  Congress  Street,  and  the  Civic  Center 
plans. 

Study  has  been  given  the  need  for  co-ordinating  the 
national,  state,  county  and  municipal  departments  and 
offices  at  one  point. 

Efficiency  and  economy  will  be  gained  by  the  unifica- 
tion of  governmental  activities  in  one  locality.  The  various 
offices  have  much  business  in  common  and  their  activities 
are  intermingled  in  various  ways. 

Scattering  governmental  agencies  broadcast  through- 
out the  city  causes  a  large  loss  of  time  and  money.  The 
Stale  of  Illinois  alone  has  27  separate  offices  in  Chicago, 
distributed  throughout  a  territory  a  mile  wide  and  six 
miles  long,  occupying  58,193  square  feet  of  office  space 
and  costing  Illinois  taxpayers  nearly  $75,000  a  year. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  new  city  hall  was  outgrown 
before  it  was  ready  for  occupancy.  The  city  now  rents 
nine  outside  quarters  at  an  annual  cost  of  $42,900.00. 

In  the  near  future  the  county  will  need  much  more 
space  as  the  county  building  is  now  filled  to  capacity. 

The  Federal  Building  is  taxed  to  the  utmost  and  the 
Post  Office  department  could  not  function  were  it  not 
for  the  114,260  square  feet  of  space  rented  for  facilities 
which  properly  should  be  centralized  in  a  single  building. 

Zoning — Co-operation  with  the  new  Zoning  Com- 
mission. 

An  ordinance  for  the  creation  of  a  Zoning  Commis- 
sion was  passed  by  the  City  Council,  February  18,  1920, 
and  the  Commission  is  now  awaiting  appointment  by  the 
Mayor.  The  ordinance  designates  Chairman  Charles  H. 
Wacker  as  a  member  of  the  Zoning  Commission. 

Housing — Continued    support    and    encouragement    of 
the  important  housing  question. 
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Boulevards  along  the  Drainage  Canal — A  study  of 
this  subject  in  co-operation  with  the  Sanitary  District 
is  now  being  made  by  our  technical  staff. 

The  question  of  acquiring  parks  in  districts  distant 
from  existing  parks  and  forest  preserves  should  be  taken 
up  immediately.  There  are  districts  in  which  the  develop- 
ment is  very  rapid  and  values  are  still  low.  If  this  is  not 
promptly  attended  to  a  situation  will  arise  which  will 
make  it  either  impossible  to  acquire  desirable  areas,  or 
the  prices  will  be  prohibitive. 

Co-ordination  of  unsubdivided  sections  with  the  Plan 
of  Chicago — a  matter  of  increasing  importance. 

Connection  of  State  Street  with  Roosevelt  Road 
(Twelfth  Street)  viaduct,  now  being  studied  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Polk  Street  improvement  and  the  entire 
complicated  terminal  area  of  that  important  section. 

The  proper  treatment  of  the  area  surrounding  the 
waterworks  tower  at  Tower  Court  in  connection  with 
the  Michigan  Avenue  improvement. 

Minor  street  improvements  are: 

Opening  of  71st  Street,  between  Cottage  Grove  and 
Stony  Island  Avenue — ordinance  now  pending  in  the 
City  Council. 

Opening  of  Indiana  Avenue,  between  115th  and  116th 
Streets — now  pending  in  court. 

Extension  of  Torrence  Avenue  from  130th  Street  to  138th 
Street — pending  before  the  Board  of  Local  Improvements. 

The  city  continues  to  consult  our  technical  staff  in 
the  design  of  new  bridges,  street  lights,  poles  and  other 
municipal  matters. 

This  budget  of  unfinished  matters  with  recommenda- 
tions will  be  submitted  in  due  season  to  the  whole  Com- 
mission for  action. 

Several  important  legislative  matters  which  vitally 
concern  Plan  work  are  receiving  the  attention  of  our 
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officers  and  our  legal  counsel  Mr.  Henry  P.  Chandler, 
and  former  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  Eugene  H. 
Dupee,  a  member  of  the  Convention. 

These  are: 

Excess  condemnation. 

Zoning. 

Increased  bonding  power. 

Proposals  covering  these  have  been  introduced  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  by  Delegate  Dupee.  After 
being  reviewed  by  your  Executive  Committee  they  will 
be  brought  before  the  Commission  for  action. 

Although  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission  is  a  perma- 
nent department  of  the  city  government,  and  its  mem- 
bers are  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  approved  by  the 
City  Council,  it  has  received  from  the  city  for  its  main- 
tenance in  the  past  ten  years  only  $100,000.00.  If  the 
members  of  The  Commercial  Club  had  not  contributed 
$167,549.99  during  that  period,  our  work  could  not  have 
been  successfully  carried  on,  and  little  or  nothing  could 
have  been  accomplished  on  the  Plan  of  Chicago. 

This  Commercial  Club  item  does  not  include  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  the  Plan  ($85,000.00)  nor  the  amount  paid 
the  technical  staff  ($52,500.00)  before  the  Commission 
took  the  work  over. 

Including  an  item  of  $12,050.00,  subscribed  for  1920, 
but  not  yet  due.  The  Commercial  Club  has  contributed 
a  total  amount  of  $305,049.99  for  the  Plan  of  Chicago. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  office,  private  or  public,  ever  has 
managed  its  affairs  with  so  meager  funds  and  accom- 
plished so  much  as  has  this  Commission. 

This  report  of  the  progress  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Com- 
mission would  truly  be  incomplete  and  like  an  arch  with- 
out a  keystone  unless  grateful  recognition  is  accorded  The 
Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  for  formulating  the  Chicago 
Plan  and  presenting  it  to  the  City  of  Chicago  in  1909. 
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In  preparing  this  plan  no  money  was  spared  and  the 
best  expert  talent  obtainable  was  secured,  with  the  result 
that  the  work  is  recognized  the  world  over  as  the  best 
and  most  complete  of  its  kind  ever  produced. 

Not  only  have  these  hard-headed  business  men,  so 
greatly  interested  individually  and  collectively  in  the 
commercial  and  industrial  growth  of  our  city,  contributed 
of  their  money  but  also  liberally  of  their  valuable  time. 

Twelve  Commercial  Club  members  are  on  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Plan  Commission  and  thirty-five 
are  on  the  main  commission  (not  including  the  five  who 
died  within  the  last  two  years),  making  a  total  of  47  out 
of  an  active  and  associate  membership  of  110.  The  pub- 
lic spirit  of  The  Commercial  Club  will  live  in  history  as 
long  as  Chicago  stands,  and  its  civic  pride  will  ever  shine 
in  undimmed  splendor  as  an  unsurpassed  example  of 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  public  weal. 

American  cities  are  interdependent.  The  influence 
of  the  Commission  has  not  been  confined  solely  to  Chicago. 
It  has  radiated  to  every  section  of  the  United  States. 

A  most  gratifying  result  of  this  was  expressed  by  Hon- 
orable Edward  M.  Bassett,  Chairman  of  the  New  York 
City  Zoning  Commission,  when  he  addressed  the  members 
of  the  City  Council  of  Chicago  on  December  17,  1919. 
He  then  said: 

"The  very  inception  of  zoning  that  resulted  in  the  law 
of  New  York  City  was  in  this  city  of  Chicago  seven  years 
ago  at  a  national  conference  on  city  planning.  New  York 
in  the  past  has  learned  from  Chicago  more  on  these  sub- 
jects than  Chicago  has  ever  learned  from  New  York. " 

This  report  also  would  be  incomplete  indeed  if  it  failed 
to  include  special  reference  to  and  marked  appreciation 
for  the  cordial  and  exceedingly  effective  personal  and 
official  co-operation  of  Mayor  Fred  A.  Busse,  Mayor 
Carter  H.  Harrison  and  Mayor  William  Hale  Thompson, 
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and  the  splendid  aid  of  the  members  of  their  administra- 
tions, including  all  departments  thereof.  Each  in  his  turn 
advanced  the  Plan  of  Chicago. 

In  the  administration  of  Mayor  Fred  A.  Busse,  from 
1907  to  1911,  the  Plan  Commission  was  authorized  and 
appointed. 

January  3,  1910,  the  City  Council,  by  unanimous  vote, 
passed  an  ordinance  for  widening  Michigan  Avenue  to 
130  feet  between  Jackson  Boulevard  and  Randolph  Street. 
A  certified  copy  of  the  ordinance  was  promptly  forwarded 
to  the  South  Park  Commissioners,  and  they  immediately 
began  work  and  finished  it  during  that  year.  This  was 
the  first  constructive  work  that  this  Commission  accom- 
plished, and  it  served  as  an  effective  object  lesson  in  later 
securing  the  Michigan  Avenue  extension  northward. 

The  Roosevelt  Road  (Twelfth  Street)  improvement 
was  provided  for  in  the  passage  of  the  ordinance. 

The  administration  of  Mayor  Carter  H.  Harrison, 
from  1911  to  1915,  was  a  period  of  much  Plan  work  in  the 
making. 

It  included : 

The  successful  termination  of  the  West  Side  railway 
terminal  negotiations  providing  for  $6,000,000.00  of  Plan 
improvements  at  the  expense  of  the  railway  companies. 

The  passage  of  the  final  Michigan  Avenue  extension 
ordinance. 

Starting  court  action  in  the  Roosevelt  Road  (Twelfth 
Street)  widening,  including  spreading  the  assessment  and 
obtaining  the  consents  of  twelve  railway  companies  and 
the  Sanitary  District. 

Starting  hearings  on  the  Lake  Front  plans,  and  adop- 
tion of  the  harmonized  plan  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
present  Illinois  Central-Lake  Front  ordinance. 

The  administration  of  Mayor  William  Hale  Thomp- 
son, starting  in  1915,  has  been  a  period  of  actual  con- 
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struction   and   of   unstinted   aid   in   carrying   our   recom- 
mendations to  fruition. 

It  included : 

Completing  the  Roosevelt  Road  (Twelfth  Street)  trial 
and  improvement. 

Conducting  the  Michigan  Avenue  extension  trial  and 
completing  the  improvement. 

Supervision  of  the  construction  of  the  improvements 
in  the  West  Side  terminal  ordinances. 

Passage  of  Illinois  Central-Lake  Front  ordinance. 

Public  hearings,  adoption  of  plans  and  ordinances  for 
the  improvement  of  Ogden,  Western  and  Ashland  Ave- 
nues and  Robey  and  South  Water  Streets. 

The  City  Council,  during  each  of  these  administra- 
tions, has  sensed  the  needs  of  the  city  and  cordially  and 
effectively  co-operated  with  our  Commission.  It  has  taken 
favorable  action  on  every  recommendation  we  submitted 
to  it. 

Co-ordinated  with  this  and  not  of  secondary  import- 
ance has  been  the  truly  remarkable  support  of  the  press, 
reportorially,  editorially  and  pictorially.  We  have  ever 
with  grateful  thanks  acknowledged  our  dependence  upon 
the  press  and  its  ever  ready  response  to  our  needs. 

Nor  should  the  opportunity  pass  without  appreciative 
recognition  of  the  conspicuously  able  and  aggressive  work 
of  Michael  J.  Faherty,  President  of  the  Board  of  Local 
Improvements. 

Recognition  is  here  recorded  of  the  valuable  assistance 
rendered  by  women's  clubs,  civic,  social,  business,  religious 
and  labor  organizations,  and  all  factions  of  political  parties 
which  have  had  so  important  a  part  in  advancing  the 
Chicago  Plan. 

Never  have  we  failed  to  enlist  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life  for  a  greater  and 
better  Chicago. 
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The  citizens  of  Chicago,  by  their  bond  issue  votes  in 
ever  largely  increasing  majorities,  have  helped  immeasur- 
ably to  improve  their  larger  home.  Our  efforts  and  those 
of  the  public  authorities  would  show  no  record  of  accom- 
plishment without  the  intelligent  and  sympathetic  grasp 
by  our  citizens  of  the  things  for  which  the  Plan  of  Chicago 
stands.  And  it  is  the  more  significant  that  this  great  work 
has  been  supported  by  the  people  in  the  face  of  The  Great 
War  and  the  burdens  it  imposed. 

It  now  becomes  our  very  great  pleasure  to  express  to 
you,  the  members  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission,  our 
most  grateful  appreciation  for  your  ten  years  of  unstinted 
devotion  and  loyal  support. 

Daniel  Hudson  Burnham,  author  of  the  Plan  of  Chicago, 
died  in  Heidelberg,  Germany,  in   1912. 

Burnham  did  not  live  to  see  the  first  spade  of  earth 
turned  for  the  Roosevelt  Road  (Twelfth  Street)  improve- 
ment. His  death  occurred  even  before  this  improvement 
was  brought  to  trial  in  court. 

Burnham  passed  beyond  without  sharing  in  the  delight 
of  a  single  achievement  (with  the  exception  of  the  Michi- 
gan Avenue  widening  between  Jackson  Boulevard  and 
Randolph  Street)  of  the  twelve  accomplishments  we  are 
privileged  to  report  today  as  a  result  of  the  great  work 
created  by  his  master  mind. 

The  Plan  Commission  on  July  16,  1912,  adopted  a 
memorial  resolution,  which  was  engrossed  and  presented 
to  the  family  of  Mr.  Burnham. 

And  it  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the  South  Park 
Commissioners  to  name  the  new  lake  front  park  between 
Grant  and  Jackson  Parks  "Burnham  Park,"  in  commem- 
oration of  his  benefaction  to  Chicago. 

Now  that  work  upon  this  park  has  begun,  the  Com- 
mission recently  requested  the  South  Park  Commissioners 
to  name  immediately  the  new  park  "Burnham  Park." 
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The  destiny  of  Chicago  is  assured.  The  door  of  its 
future  is  open.  Our  city  has  crossed  the  threshold  and  will 
never  step  back  over  it. 

The  die  has  been  cast.  The  Chicago  Plan  Commis- 
sion is  at  work,  and  many  of  the  great  Plan  of  Chicago 
projects  are  under  construction.  City  administrations  will 
change;  men  of  power  will  come  and  go;  faults  will  be 
found  and  remedied;  and  delays  and  setbacks  will  over- 
take the  Plan;  but  through  all  these  the  great  Plan  of 
Chicago  will  continue  to  wend  its  way  to  ultimate  comple- 
tion. And  neither  war,  nor  pestilence,  nor  panic,  nor  time 
will  serve  to  efface  that  which  has  already  been  started  or 
prevent  the  complete  realization  of  that  which  is  pro- 
posed. 

This  report  and  recapitulation  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted with  the  request  that  they  be  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission and  preserved  in  its  archives. 

And  that  they  be  transmitted  by  the  Chairman  to  The 
Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  with  the  suggestion  that 
they  be  made  a  part  of  its  permanent  records. 


The  Executive  Committee 


Charles  H.  Wacker, 
Chairman 


A.  C.  Baetlett 
Edward  B.  Butler 
Clyde  M.  Carr 
John  .J.  Coughlin 
Frederic  A.  Delano 
John  V.  Farwell 


Walter  D.  Moody, 
Managing  Director 

Albert  J.  Fisher 
Theodore  K.  Long 
Joy  Morton 
Wm.  Nelson  Pelouze 
John  Powers 

JtJLlUa   ROSENWALD 

Michael  Zimmer 


Frank  I.  Bennett, 
Vice-Chairman 


Daniel  J.  Schuyler 
James  Simpson 
John  F.  Smulski 
Charles  H.  Thorne 
Harry  A.  Wheeler 
Walter  H.  Wilson 


Chairman  Wacker:  This,  gentlemen,  is  the  report 
we  have  to  make.  The  "recapitulation"  is  an  accurate 
record  of  all  that  has  occurred  in  connection  with  each 
improvement,   showing   the   dates   of   the   ordinances,   by 
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what  majorities  they  were  passed,  every  bond  issue  cam- 
paign, with  the  majorities  that  were  given  for  each  bond 
issue,  and  is  an  historical  synopsis. 

This  report  was  unanimously  adopted  at  a  meeting  of 
your  Executive  Committee,  which  was  held  in  Room  F, 
Hotel  Sherman,  Tuesday,  April  6th,  1920. 

A  motion  to  adopt  this  report  is  now  in  order. 

Mr.  Everett  C.  Brown:    I  so  move,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Henry  Barrett  Chamberlin:  I  second  the  mo- 
tion. 

Chairman  Wacker:  Mr.  Brown  moves  and  Mr.  Cham- 
berlin seconds  the  motion  that  the  report  as  read  be  adopted. 
Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All  in  favor  of  the  motion 
will  please  say  "aye";  those  opposed  "no."  The  motion 
is  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Wheeler:  As  a  member  of  the  Chi- 
cago Plan  Commission,  I  should  like  to  see  embodied  in 
this  report  of  "Ten  Years  Work  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Com- 
mission," an  appropriate  recognition  of  the  service  that 
has  been  rendered  to  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission  and  to 
the  City  of  Chicago  by  the  Chairman  of  this  Commission. 
Unless  some  personality,  having  a  vision  and  embracing 
an  ideal,  and  carrying  that  ideal  forward,  had  taken  hold 
of  this  proposition,  the  work  of  The  Commercial  Club 
and  all  the  rest  of  it  would  necessarily  have  come  to  naught, 
and  I  believe  in  finishing  ten  years  of  work  it  would  be  highly 
appropriate  for  this  Commission  to  record  its  grateful  appre- 
ciation of  the  sacrifice  and  the  effort  which  has  been  made 
by  our  Chairman,  Charles  H.  Wacker,  having  the  reso- 
lution properly  engrossed  for  delivery  to  him,  and  embody- 
ing it  as  a  part  of  the  report  made  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

I,  therefore,  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  committee 
of  three,  Mr.  James  Simpson,  Mr.  Theodore  W.  Robinson, 
and  Mr.  Frank  I.  Bennett,  be  appointed  a  committee  to 
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draft  such  resolutions,  and  upon  drafting  them,  to  have 
them  embodied  as  a  part  of  this  report.    (Applause.) 

Chairman  Wacker:  May  I  say  one  word  in  regard 
to  that.f^  Gentlemen,  I  greatly  appreciate  what  has  just 
been  proposed.  However,  I  would  much  prefer  not  to  have 
the  motion  made  a  part  of  this  report.  I  could  have  accom- 
plished nothing  without  the  splendid  support  that  I  have 
had  from  the  members  of  this  Commission,  and  from  every 
one  upon  whom  I  have  called  for  assistance.  Very  few 
names  are  mentioned,  although  many  deserve  to  be,  in 
fact,  so  many  that  it  was  found  impracticable  to  record 
them. 

Therefore,  I  feel  and  I  feel  sincerely  that  the  motion 
should  not  prevail,  because  so  many  other  people  are 
entitled  to  credit  in  this  work,  and  are  not  recorded  for 
the  reason  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Frank  L.  Shepard:  Mr.  Vice-Chairman,  I  arise 
to  second  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Wheeler  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  draft  an  appropriate  resolution  as  a  part 
of  this  report,  relating  to  the  service  of  Mr.  Wacker  as  the 
Chairman  of  this  Commission,  during  this  decade  that  we 
are  celebrating  today.  Without  his  undaunted  spirit  and 
persistent  industry,  as  well  as  the  wonderful  personality,  with 
which  he  is  so  endowed,  and  which  he  projects  into  his 
work,  this  work  never  would  have  been  carried  on,  and  it 
seems  most  appropriate  that  his  leadership  be  recognized 
as  Mr.  Wheeler's  motion  contemplates. 

(The  question  was  called  for.) 

Vice-Chairman  Frank  I.  Bennett:  I  will  put  the 
motion,  gentlemen.  All  in  favor  of  the  motion  say  "aye." 
Those  against  "no. "   It  is  unanimously  adopted. 

Chairman  Wacker:    I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

The  testimonial  to  Mr.  Wacker  which  was  prepared  by 
the  committee  is  as  follows : 

"As  a  great  vision,  came  the  Plan  of  Chicago. 
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As  the  prophet  of  the  Plan,  Opportunity  called  Charles 
H.  Wacker. 

Born  in  Chicago,  for  years  a  part  of  the  energy  which 
has  contributed  to  its  greatness,  he  was  chosen  to  translate 
into  practical  achievement  the  vision  of  the  architect. 

Untiring,  patient,  tolerant  and  with  rare  qualities 
of  leadership,  Charles  H.  Wacker  has  carried  forward  the 
Plan  until  it  is  now  an  integral  part,  a  recognized  institu- 
tion of  the  city. 

Its  material  creations  are  beautifully  visible  while  its 
economic  and  spiritual  possibilities  are  unlimited. 

In  grateful  recognition  of  the  unselfish,  loyal  and  patri- 
otic devotion  of  this  master  builder,  the  members  of  the 
Chicago  Plan  Commission,  representing  the  people  of 
Chicago,  at  the  completion  of  its  tenth  year  of  activity, 
unanimously  cause  this  minute  to  be  spread  upon  the 
records  of  the  Commission,  and  a  copy  thereof  to  be  en- 
grossed and  presented  to  Charles  H.  Wacker,  its  Chair- 
man, and  most  faithful  servant. 
Chicago,  April  Ninth,  Nineteen  Hundred  Twenty." 

Mr.  Alexander  H.  Revell:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  line 
with  the  very  proper  action  which  has  just  been  taken,  I 
wish  to  offer  a  similar  motion,  which  I  will  read : 

"Since  January  13, 1911,  Mr.  Walter  D.  Moody  has  been 
Managing  Director  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission.  In 
this  position  he  has  worked  with  a  complete  and  whole- 
souled  devotion  of  himself,  mind  and  heart,  that  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  his  associates.  Sound  judgment  and  tact, 
indefatigable  energy,  unswerving  loyalty  and  faith  that 
overcomes  obstacles,  glowing  enthusiasm — all  these  qual- 
ities he  has  shown,  and  with  them  all,  imagination  that  has 
enabled  him  always  to  see  the  goal  ahead,  and  to  guide  us 
towards  it.  The  idealism  of  Walter  D.  Moody  has  been  a 
highly  important  factor  in  the  success  which  the  Chicago 
Plan  Commission  has  attained. 
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Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  by  the  members  of 
the  Chicago  Plan  Commission,  in  meeting  assembled, 
that  from  their  hearts  they  express  their  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Moody's  devoted  service,  and  acknowledge  the 
deep  obligation  which  not  only  the  Commission,  but 
the  City  of  Chicago  owes  to  him  for  its  progress  towards 
a  larger  and  a  better  city  life.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
that  resolution,  Mr.  Chairman." 

Mr.  Chamberlin:  I  second  that  motion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Chairman  Wacker:  I  am  very  glad  that  a  motion  of 
this  kind  was  made,  and  I  desire  to  have  this  Commission 
know  that  I  approve  everything  that  has  been  said  in  the 
resolution  just  read.  I  have  worked  with  Mr.  Moody 
during  all  that  time,  day  and  night.  I  have  never  found 
him  wanting.  I  have  always  found  an  aggressive  spirit, 
zeal  beyond  measure,  and  a  willingness  to  work  that  often 
was  a  surprise  to  me.  I  have  also  received  from  him — and 
I  desire  to  have  that  known — much  of  the  inspiration  which 
I  may  have  evidenced,  and  I  am  glad  and  happy  to  know 
that  this  resolution  has  been  presented. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  resolution.  Are  you 
ready  for  the  question.'* 

(The  question  was  called  for.) 

Chairman  Wacker:  All  who  favor  the  resolution  will 
please  signify  by  saying  "aye."  Those  opposed  "no." 
The  motion  is  unanimously  carried. 

Managing  Director  Walter  D.  Moody:  Gentlemen, 
I  am  sincerely  sorry  you  have  dimmed  the  tribute  to  our 
Chairman,  which,  perhaps,  I  know  as  well  if  not  better 
than  any  man  in  Chicago,  he  so  richly  deserves,  by  includ- 
ing a  resolution  of  such  bountiful  thanks  in  recognition  of 
my  service.  I  have  faced  a  good  many  audiences  on  the 
Plan  of  Chicago  without  embarrassment,  but  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult thing  for  me  to  face  you  and  tell  you  how  much  I 
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appreciate  your  confidence  and  support  as  expressed  in  this 
resolution. 

It  has  been  a  very  great  privilege  to  me  and  a  very  great 
honor  and  it  would  be  a  very  great  honor  and  a  very  great 
privilege  to  any  man,  to  serve  in  advancing  the  Chicago 
Plan.  It  has  been  a  very  great  privilege  for  me  to  work 
with  you,  gentlemen,  and  to  enjoy  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port you  have  given  me  at  all  times,  but  especially  has  it 
been  a  privilege  for  me  to  serve  with  Mr.  Wacker,  It  is  a 
privilege  for  any  man  to  work  with  Mr.  Wacker.  He  has 
not  only  been  my  superior  officer  but  he  has  been  my 
friend  and  I  think  I  have  a  keen  sense  of  the  value  of  the 
word  ''friend."  I  would  like  to  say  more  but  I  cannot. 
All  i  can  do  is  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness.    (Applause.) 

Chairman  Wacker:  If  there  is  nothing  else  to  come 
before  the  meeting  a  motion  to  adjourn  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Thorne:  I  move  we  adjourn,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Brown:   I  second  the  motion. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  2 :30  p.m. 

Walter  D.  Moody, 

Managing  Director. 
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IMPROVEMENTS 

Recapitulation  of  Ten  Years'  Work  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Com- 
mission 1909-1919 

The  Roosevelt  Road  (Twelfth  Street)  widening  recom- 
mendation of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission  was  made  to 
the  city  authorities  on  January  19,  1910. 

The  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  City  Council  April 
5,  1911,  by  a  vote  of  46  to  10,  at  the  closing  meeting  of 
the  Fred  A.  Busse  administration. 

This  ordinance  provided  for  widening  Roosevelt  Road 
from  66  feet  to  108  feet  between  Ashland  Avenue  and 
Wabash  Avenue,  a  distance  of  two  miles.  The  widening 
was  entirely  on  the  south  side  of  the  street. 

The  improvement  included  a  viaduct  118  feet  wide, 
between  Canal  Street  and  Wabash  Avenue,  and  a  new 
bridge  across  the  river. 

Roosevelt  Road  (Twelfth  Street)  is  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  central  quadrangle  in  the  Plan  of  Chicago.  This 
quadrangle  is  composed  of  Roosevelt  Road  on  the  south. 
Canal  Street  on  the  west.  South  Water  Street  on  the  north, 
and  Michigan  Avenue  on  the  east.  The  purpose  of  the 
quadrangle  is  to  provide  an  adequate,  free  circulatory 
traffic  medium  surrounding  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  to 
allow  the  loop  district  to  expand  from  its  present  area  of 
one-quarter  of  a  square  mile  to  one  and  one-half  square 
miles  adapted  to  intensive  development. 

Appraising  the  values,  determining  the  zone  of  assess- 
ment and  other  court  preliminaries,  were  accomplished  in  the 
Carter  H.  Harrison  administration  between  1911  and  1915. 
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The  negotiations  necessary  to  bring  this  case  to  trial  were 
complicated,  arduous  and  long  drawn-out.  These  included 
the  obtaining  of  consents  of  twelve  railroads  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  Sanitary  District  Trustees. 

The  zone  of  assessment  covered  an  area  of  ten  square 
miles,  embracing  the  district  between  Harrison  and  22nd 
Streets,  the  Lake  and  Cicero  Avenue. 

Thirty-four  thousand  pieces  of  property  were  assessed 
and  302  pieces  were  taken  for  the  widening. 

The  first  bond  issue  of  $1,750,000.00  was  passed  on 
November  5,  1912,  by  a  majority  of  21,787. 

The  second  issue  of  $1,200,000.00  was  passed  on  April 
1,  1919,  by  a  majority  of  91,345. 

This  case  was  brought  to  trial  during  the  Carter  H. 
Harrison  administration  and  finished  in  the  William  Hale 
Thompson  administration.  The  court  hearings  began  on 
November  27,  1914,  and  a  favorable  decision  was  had  on 
June  14,  1916. 

The  actual  widening  was  begun  on  August  25,  1916. 
It  was  completed  to  Canal  Street  and  between  State  Street 
and  Michigan  Avenue  on  December  20,  1917. 

Upon  completion  of  this  part  of  the  widening  a  great 
demonstration  took  place.  It  was  estimated  that  100,000 
people  in  that  vicinity  thronged  the  streets  to  witness  the 
parade  and  listen  to  addresses  by  his  Honor,  the  Mayor, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Plan  Commission  and  others. 

The  work  of  building  the  viaduct  and  bridge,  now  under 
construction,  was  held  up  during  the  war. 

The  extension  of  Roosevelt  Road  (Twelfth  Street) 
east  of  Michigan  Avenue  to  connect  with  the  Field  Col- 
umbian Museum  and  the  new  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
terminal  is  provided  for  in  the  Illinois  Central-Lake  Front 
ordinance  covering  the  general  lake  front  development. 

The  cost  of  the  Roosevelt  Road  improvement  was 
$8,303,284.93. 
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It  was  provided  for  as  follows: 

Public  cost  by  bonds $2,950,000.00 

Special      Assessments      for 

benefits 2,028,334.93 

Bridge  bond  issue 933,600 .  00 

Railroad  companies' 

share 1,791,350.00 

Sanitary  District 600,000 .  00 

Total $8,303,284 .  93 

The  expense  was  divided  as  follows : 

Land  and  buildings $3,259,708. 18 

Bridge 1,533,600.00 

Viaduct 2,988,000 .  00 

Paving,  sidewalks,  etc 521,976.75 

Total $8,303,284.93 

The  first  constructive  work  of  the  Commission  was  in 
connection  with  the  widening  of  Michigan  Avenue  to  130 
feet  between  Jackson  Boulevard  and  Randolph  Street, 
the  ordinance  for  which  was  unanimously  passed  by  the 
City  Council  January  3,  1910.  This  widening  served  as  an 
effective  object  lesson  in  later  securing  the  Michigan  Ave- 
nue extension  northward. 

The  recommendation  for  the  Michigan  Avenue  exten- 
sion north  of  Randolph  Street  was  made  by  the  Plan  Com- 
mission on  July  10,  1911. 

The  widening  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  City  Council 
on  July  14,  1913,  by  a  vote  of  57  to  7,  during  the  Carter  H. 
Harrison  administration. 

Michigan  Avenue  is  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  quad- 
rangle. 
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This  improvement  is  on  the  two-level  plan  for  the  pur- 
pose of  separating  the  east-and-west  and  north-and-south 
traflSc  in  the  most  congested  spot  in  the  city. 

The  widening  was  from  66  feet  to  130  feet  between 
Randolph  Street  and  the  river,  and  to  141  feet  north  from 
the  river  to  Chicago  Avenue,  a  total  distance  of  about  one 
mile. 

The  upper  level  extends  from  building  line  to  building 
line  from  Lake  Street  to  Ohio  Street,  a  distance  of  one-half 
mile. 

Passing  east-and-west  beneath  the  upper  level  are 
South  Water,  River,  North  Water,  Kinzie,  Illinois  and 
Austin  Streets  and  Grand  Avenue.  These  east-and-west 
thoroughfares,  bearing  a  heavy  teaming  traffic,  serve  the 
railway  terminals  on  the  lake  front,  and  the  West  Side 
terminal  and  warehouse  district. 

The  two-level  bascule  bridge  is  235  feet  long  and  90 
feet  wide.  It  is  flanked  by  plazas  approximately  225  feet 
square  on  the  upper  and  lower  levels  at  both  the  north 
and  south  approaches. 

The  widening  was  made  on  the  east  side  south  of  the 
river  and  on  the  west  side  of  what  was  formerly  Pine  Street 
north  of  the  river. 

The  work  of  determining  the  value  of  the  property  to 
be  taken  was  started  in  the  Harrison  administration  and 
carried  out  in  the  first  Thompson  administration. 

The  first  ordinance  was  defective  on  account  of  tech- 
nical errors.  This  necessitated  passing  a  second  ordinance 
which  was  done  on  March  23,  1914,  by  a  vote  of  62  to  0. 

The  zone  of  assessment  covered  five  square  miles  between 
North  Avenue,  31st  Street,  Lake  Michigan  and  Clark 
Street  (north  of  the  river)  and  State  Street  (south  of  the 
river) . 

8,700  pieces  of  property  were  assessed  for  benefits  and 
51  pieces  were  taken  for  the  widening. 
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The  case  was  brought  to  trial  on  February  14,  1916, 
and  the  assessment  confirmed  on  March  2,  1918. 

The  first  building  was  torn  down  April  13,  1918,  when  a 
public  demonstration  was  held  at  Washington  Park.  Here 
a  large  crowd  gathered  to  listen  tb  addresses  by  his  Honor, 
Mayor  William  Hale  Thompson,  Michael  J.  Faherty,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Local  Improvements,  Corporation 
Counsel  Samuel  A.  Ettelson,  Alderman  Henry  D.  Capi- 
tain,  and  Chairman  Charles  H.  Wacker  of  the  Commission. 

The  Lincoln  Park  Board,  co-operating  with  the  city, 
relinquished  its  jurisdiction  over  Pine  Street. 

The  Illinois  Cfentral  Railroad  Company,  by  relinquish- 
ing certain  rights,  hastened  the  improvement. 

The  North  Central  Association,  composed  of  property 
owners,  from  the  start  was  an  important  factor  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  improvement. 

The  construction  work  was  delayed  by  the  war,  strikes, 
and  insufficient  finances  due  to  increased  cost  of  material 
and  labor.  According  to  contract,  the  work  will  be  finished 
and  the  street  opened  May  15,  1920. 

The  cost  of  the  Michigan  Avenue  improvement  was 
$14,896,892.96. 

It  was  provided  as  follows: 

First      public      bond      issue, 
passed  November  5, 1914, 
by  a  majority  of  78,846 $3,800,000 .  00 

Second  issue,  passed  Nov- 
ember 5,  1918,  by  a  major- 
ity of  148,003 3,000,000.00 

Third  issue,  passed  Novem- 
ber 4,  1919,  by  a  majority 
of  100,157 2,000,000.00 

Total $  8,800,000.00 
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First  special  assessment $3,412,957.71 

First  supplemental 

assessment 2,683,935.25 


Total 6,096,892.96 

Grand  Total $14,896,892 .  96 

The  cost  was  divided  as  follows : 

Land  and  buildings $5,428,884 .  00 

Bridge 2,398,752 .00 

Upper  level  structure 5,287,887.00 

Paving,  lighting,  etc 1,781,369.96 


Total $14,896,892 .  96 

Negotiations  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  West  Side 
passenger  and  freight  terminals  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  Pennsylvania 
Lines,  and  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  companies  were  begun 
August  1912  in  the  Carter  H.  Harrison  administration. 

They  terminated  when  the  City  Council  Railway  Termin- 
al Committee  recommended  the  ordinances  which  were 
passed  by  the  City  Council  March  23,  1914,  by  a  vote  of 
63  to  3. 

This  huge  undertaking  was  settled  in  a  manner  emin- 
ently satisfactory  and  creditable  to  the  city,  the  railroads 
and  all  participants. 

The  public  hearings  in  the  Council  Committee,  lasting 
nearly  a  year,  were  painstaking  and  thorough. 

In  exchange  for  the  valuable  franchise  rights  sought 
by  the  railroad  companies  the  city  received  $6,000,000.00 
in  street,  bridge  and  viaduct  improvements  as  recommended 
by  the  Plan  Commission,  and  $1,500,000.00  in  cash  for 
vacated  thoroughfares. 
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In  this  settlement  the  city  was  also  aided  in  a  fore- 
most way  by  the  Citizens'  Terminal  Plan  Committee, 
headed  by  Alfred  L.  Baker,  This  voluntary  committee 
was  composed  of  business  men  who  contributed  the  money 
to  furnish  the  city  with  the  expert  legal  counsel  Walter 
L.  Fisher  and  the  expert  technical  counsel  Bion  J.  Arnold. 

The  negotiations  were  based  on  the  plans  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Lines,  This  company  proposed  an  ele- 
vated freight  track  structure  ending  in  a  warehouse  terminal 
which  was  to  occupy  the  area  needed  for  the  West  Side 
civic  center  plans  in  the  Plan  of  Chicago. 

This  was  in  the  pathway  of  the  opening  of  Congress 
Street  which  is  the  leading  east-and-west  axis  in  the  Plan. 

On  May  21,  1913,  the  Plan  Commission  authorized  the 
officers  and  technical  staff  to  submit  their  plans  to  the 
Council  Committee  on  Railway  Terminals. 

The  officers  and  technical  staff  under  the  direction  of 
our  Consultant  E.  H.  Bennett,  opposed  this  freight  en- 
croachment, and  the  location  of  the  passenger  terminal 
at  the  intersection  of  Jackson  Boulevard  and  Canal  Street. 

The  officers  and  technical  staff  insisted  that  the  passen- 
ger station  should  be  located  on  Roosevelt  Road  (Twelfth 
Street)  at  Canal  Street. 

Of  seventeen  recommendations  this  alone  was  defeated. 

The  contract  ordinances  provided  that  the  work  should 
be  finished  in  five  years  or  in  1919,  but  on  account  of  the 
war  this  was  extended  three  years,  or  until  1922. 

During  the  City  Council  hearings,  the  officers  and  tech- 
nical staff  were  invited  to  submit  their  arguments  on  May 
24,  1913. 

At  this  hearing  Chairman  Charles  H.  Wacker  of  the 
Plan  Commission  presented  the  concessions  the  city  should 
demand  from  the  railroads  and  recommended  the  river 
straightening  and  the  opening  of  Market,  Franklin,  Wells,  La 
Salle  and  Dearborn  Streets  through  the  closed  railroad  area. 
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The  problem  of  straightening  the  river  and  opening 
these  streets,  bound  up  as  they  are  in  the  terminal  situation, 
showed  the  necessity  for  an  expert  body  to  study  the  whole 
question  of  the  remaining  terminals  on  the  South  Side. 
It  was  generally  understood  the  plan  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company  would  be  taken  care  of  in  the  lake  front 
settlement. 

There  followed  the  appointment  May  25,  1914,  of  the 
Railway  Terminal  Commission  by  Mayor  Carter  H.  Harri- 
son as  authorized  by  the  City  Council  March  23,  1914. 

The  terminal  plans  of  the  railway  companies  embraced 
the  construction  of  the  Union  Station,  the  Pennsylvania 
freight  terminal  and  warehouse  building  (completed)  and 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  and  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
freight  houses. 

Projects  in  the  Plan  of  Chicago  which  the  companies 
are  obligated  to  complete  at  their  own  expense  are : 

1.  Construction  of  a  connection  between  Canal  Street 
and  Orleans  Street,  connecting  the  North  and  West  Sides 
of  the  city,  via  the  two-level  Kinzie  Street  bridge. 

2.  Widening  Canal  Street  ftom  80  feet  to  100  feet  from 
Washington  Street  to  Roosevelt  Road. 

3.  Grading  Canal  Street  to  as  uniform  a  level  as  prac- 
ticable. 

4.  Opening  Monroe  Street  as  a  through  east-and-west 
street,  including  viaduct  and  bridge  approach. 

5.  Present  and  future  widening  of  all  east-and-west 
viaducts  from  Lake  Street  to  Roosevelt  Road  inclusive. 

6.  Building  Roosevelt  Road  viaduct  118  feet  wide 
from  Canal  Street  to  the  west  bank'of  the  river. 

7.  Provision  for  the  viaduct  on  Congress  Street  across 
the  tracks  when  the  city  opens  that  street  from  Franklin 
Street  to  the  river. 

8.  Keeping  the  viaduct  roadways  level  with  the  river 
bridges. 
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9.    Opening  14th   Street  as    an  east-and-west   street. 

10.  Opening  16th  Street  as  an  east-and-west  street. 

11.  Widening  the  viaduct  on  18th  Street. 

12.  Widening  the  viaduct  on  Polk  Street  from  40  feet 
to  80  feet. 

1 3 .  Widening  the  Taylor  Street  viaduct  from  40  to  80  feet. 

14.  Providing  space  on  the  four  sides  of  the  headhouse 
for  loading  and  unloading  passengers  without  encroachment 
on  the  present  street  area. 

15.  The  total  abandonment  of  the  original  freight 
plans  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  action  preserved 
the  Plan  of  Chicago,  and  makes  possible  the  West  Side 
diagonal  street  system. 

16.  The  railroad  companies  also  agreed  to  co-operate 
in  the  river  straightening  from  Polk  to  16th  Street. 

The  original  cost  to  the  railroad  companies  was  esti- 
mated to  be  $60,000,000.00— $50,000,000.00  for  the  passen- 
ger station  plans  and  plan  improvements  and  $10,000,000.00 
for  freight  stations.  This  it  is  estimated  will  be  $75,000,- 
000.00  on  account  of  increased  cost  of  material  and  labor. 

The  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  lake  ftont  from 
Grant  Park  to  Jackson  Park  require  the  filling  of  the  sub- 
merged area  the  entire  distance  of  five  miles.  These  are 
co-ordinated  with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  terminal 
plans.  The  company  has  been  granted  the  privilege  of 
filling  a  certain  submerged  area  adjacent  to  its  present  right 
of  way,  to  enable  it  to  straighten  and  expand  the  approach 
to  its  new  terminal. 

There  will  be  1,138  acres  of  new  parks,  including  all  the 
usual  recreational  facilities. 

The  plans  include  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  now 
located  on  made  ground  at  the  foot  of  Roosevelt  Road 
(Twelfth  Street)  and  the  Stadium  to  the  southward  thereof. 

The  parks  are  to  be  in  two  sections,  an  inner  and  an 
outer  one.  The  shore  park  adjacent  to  the  Illinois  Central 
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right-of-way  will  include  the  area  around  the  Field  Col- 
umbian Museum,  and  will  vary  in  width  from  approxi- 
mately 350  to  750  feet  along  the  entire  shore  line  from 
Grant  Park  at  Roosevelt  Road  to  Jackson  Park  at  67th 
Street. 

The  outer  park  is  to  extend  the  entire  length  and  will 
vary  in  width  from  800  to  2,500  feet. 

On  the  inner  or  shore  parkway  there  will  be  several 
bathing  beaches  and  provision  has  been  made  for  additional 
bathing  beaches  on  the  lakeward  side  of  the  outer  fill. 

Between  these  two  parkways  there  will  be  a  water-course 
five  miles  long  and  six  hundred  feet  wide. 

This  protected  riverway  will  afford  opportunity  for 
regattas,  rowing,  boating,  swimming,  skating,  and  the  like. 
It  will  be  a  fresh  body  of  water,  constantly  circulating 
through  the  frequent  openings  in  the  outer  park  and  at 
both  ends. 

The  fill  is  to  be  made  partly  by  the  use  of  sand  from  the 
bed  of  the  lake  and  partly  of  waste  material,  such  as  excava- 
tion material,  cinders  and  so  forth.  1,000,000  cubic  yards 
per  year  of  this  material  are  now  available  and  this  amount 
will  increase  as  time  goes  on,  particularly  when  a  transporta- 
tion subway  is  constructed. 

The  plans  include  a  commercial  harbor  reservation 
between  16th  and  47th  Streets,  as  decreed  by  the  United 
States  War  Department. 

A  yacht  harbor  is  provided,  protected  by  a  breakwater, 
between  the  Municipal  Pier  at  Grand  Avenue  and  16th 
Street. 

Two  motorboat  racing  courses  are  provided  within  the 
government  breakwater,  which  is  to  be  extended  southward 
to  Jackson  Park. 

Eight  direct  east-and-west  street  car  lines  will  connect 
the  new  park  area  with  the  West  Side.    The  parks  will  be 
accessible  from  all  sections  of  the  city  for  a  single  carfare. 
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The  plans  provide  for  the  completion  of  Grant  Park 
(200  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  city)  with  all  the  usual  park 
facilities. 

They  include  the  widening  of  South  Park  Avenue  from 
66  feet  to  150  feet  from  35th  to  22nd  Street  to  extend  Grand 
Boulevard  through  the  new  park  to  Randolph  Street. 
This  will  afford  a  new  rapid  trafificway  between  the  North 
and  the  South  Sides  avoiding  the  congested  loop  district, 
and  will  greatly  relieve  the  crowded  conditions  on  Michi- 
gan Avenue. 

In  exchange  for  the  riparian  rights  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company  the  South  Park  Commissioners  per- 
mitted the  company,  at  its  own  expense,  to  fill  the  submerged 
area  necessary  to  straighten  and  expand  its  right-of-way. 

The  company  agreed  to  the  following: 

To  electrify  its  facilities  within  a  certain  time. 

To  give  certain  land  to  extend  Grant  Park  across  Park 
Row  to  the  new  118  foot  wide  Roosevelt  Road  (Twelfth 
Street)  viaduct  and  to  extend  the  viaduct  from  Michigan 
Avenue  to  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  and  the  lake. 

Track  depression;  and  restrictions  of  the  use  of  their 
newly  acquired  right  of  way. 

Widening  Indiana  Avenue  to  100  feet  between  16th 
Street  and  Roosevelt  Road. 

Erection  of  the  passenger  station  east  of  Indiana  Ave- 
nue to  conform  architecturally  to  the  adjatjent  Field  Col- 
umbian Museum. 

Extension  without  compensation  to  the  company  of 
streets,  viaducts,  and  tunnel  across  its  right  of  way  into 
the  new  park. 

This  agreement  between  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company  and  the  South  Park  Commissioners  was  adjudi- 
cated and  confirmed  in  the  Circuit  Court  July  8,  1912. 

After  ten  years  of  negotiation  between  the  City,  the 
South  Park  Commissioners  and  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
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road  Company,  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  City  Council 
July  21,  1919,  by  a  vote  of  66  to  2,  which  provides  for  this 
lake  front  and  Illinois  Central  development. 

This  ordinance  was  accepted  by  the  railroad  company 
February  18,  1920,  certain  amendments  having  been  incor- 
porated by  the  City  Council  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
War  Department. 

The  permit  from  the  War  Department  necessary  to 
enable  the  South  Park  Commissioners  to  make  the  park  fill 
was  signed  by  Secretary  of  War  Newton  D.  Baker  Febru- 
ary 20,  1920. 

The  chronology  of  the  ten  years'  negotiation  follows: 

Negotiations  started  in  1909  with  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company  instituted  by  the  Plan  Committee  of 
The  Commercial  Club,  Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman,  and 
later,  including  a  special  citizens'  committee,  Lessing 
Rosenthal,  Chairman,  finally  resulting  in  the  agreement 
between  the  South  Park  Commissioners  and  the  railroad 
company,  ratified  by  the  Circuit  Court. 

January  25,  1910 — Appointment  of  the  Lake  Shore 
Reclamation  Commission  by  Mayor  Fred  A.  Busse  at  the 
request  of  the  City  Council  on  order  introduced  by  Alder- 
man Theodore  K.  Long,  for  the  institution  of  necessary 
proceedings  to  secure  title  and  possession  to  the  lake  shore 
for  the  city  or  the  park  board. 

December  11,  1911 — Contract  agreed  to  between  the 
South  Park  Commissioners  and  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road Company;  ordinance  introduced  in  the  City  Council 
approving  and  confirming  this  contract. 

December  23,  1911 — Commencement  of  public  hearings 
in  the  City  Council  Committee  on  Harbors,  Wharves  and 
Bridges. 

Convening  of  a  special  session  of  the  State  Legislature 
in  1912  and  the  adoption  of  a  measure  for  the  condemna- 
tion of  riparian  rights  fOr  park  purposes. 
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March  30,  1912 — Present  contract  between  South  Park 
Commissioners  and  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company 
entered  into,  amended  by  a  supplemental  agreement  (June 
26)  and  ratified  in  the  Circuit  Court  July  8,  1912. 

November  4,  1912— South  Park  Commissioners  made 
application  to  the  War  Department  for  the  establishment 
of  harbor  lines  and  for  three  separate  permits  to  fill  sub- 
merged areas  as  follows:  1.  Opposite  Grant  Park  from 
Randolph  Street  south  to  Roosevelt  Road.  2.  From  Roose- 
velt Road  south  to  67th  Street.  3.  From  95th  Street 
south  to  102nd  Street. 

October  18,  1913 — War  Department  granted  permit  for 
building  as  much  of  the  breakwater  and  necessary  filling  of 
submerged  lands  as  would  be  required  for  the  erection  of 
the  Field  Columbian  Museum  between  Roosevelt  Road 
and  16th  Street. 

November  20,  1913 — Delegation  headed  by  Mayor 
Carter  H.  Harrison  appeared  before  the  Secretary  of  War 
in  Washington  in  support  of  the  lake  ftont  plan. 

December  18,  1913— Secretary  of  War  L.  M.  Garrison 
declared  the  War  Department  did  not  have  authority  to 
grant  the  general  request  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  approved 
by  a  city  ordinance,  and  his  department  could  not  give  the 
matter  further  consideration  until  such  ordinance  had  been 
passed  and  other  questions  conserved  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  government  over  navigable 
waters. 

January  17,  1914 — Bill  introduced  in  Congress  by  Rep- 
resentative James  R.  Mann  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  grant  permits  requested  by  South  Park  Commis- 
sioners. 

November  16,  1914 — Council  Cbmmittee  on  Harbors, 
Wharves  and  Bridges  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  take 
up  the  whole  lake  front  question  to  the  end  of  harmonizing 
the  park  and  harbor  needs  of  Chicago. 
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December  23,  1914 — Council  sub-committee  received 
and  approved  the  report  on  the  harmonized  plan. 

January  8,  1915 — Re-aflSrmation  of  the  lake  front  plans 
by  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission. 

January  3,  1916 — Approval  by  the  City  Council  Com- 
mittee on  Harbors,  Wharves  and  Bridges  of  the  ordinance 
covering  the  lake  front  plans. 

March  3,  1916 — Ordinance  rejected  by  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Company.  The  company  was  then  asked 
to  submit  definite  plans  for  its  vast  terminal  scheme. 

September  20,  1916— Illinois  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany submitted  definite  terminal  plans  to  City  Council 
Committee  on  Railway  Terminals. 

The  war  precluded  further  negotiations  until  1919. 
Meanwhile  the  technical  staffs  of  the  Railway  Terminal 
Commission,  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  and 
the  Plan  Commission  perfected  the  details  of  the  new 
ordinance. 

January,  1919— The  Council  Railway  Terminal  Com- 
mittee resumed  hearings  and  consideration  of  the  ordinance. 

July  21, 1919 — The  Lake  Front-Illinois  Central  ordinance, 
by  a  vote  of  66  to  2,  was  passed  by  the  City  Council,  grant- 
ing the  railroad  company  and  the  park  board  six  months 
within  which  to  accept  it.  This  grant  was  later  extended 
thirty  days. 

January  19,  1920 — South  Park  Commissioners  accepted 
ordinance  and  the  amendments  (February  3) . 

February  18,  1920— The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany accepted  the  ordinance. 

February  20,  1920 — Secretary  of  War  Newton  D.  Baker 
signed  the  permit  establishing  a  harbor  line  and  giving  the 
South  Park  Commissioners  the  right  to  carry  out  the  park 
plans. 

February  24,  1920— $20,000,000.00  of  bonds  were  ap- 
proved at  the  city  election  by  the  voters  in  the  South 
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Park  District  with  which  to  start  the  work  on  the  lake 
front  plans,  and  for  general  park  and  boulevard  work  in 
the  district. 

The  bond  proposals  were  approved  by  majorities  vary- 
ing from  32,568  to  37,645  or  a  vote  of  2^^  to  1. 

Back  of  these  ten  years  of  negotiation  laws  were  enacted 
by  the  State  Legislature  in  1903  and  in  1907  authorizing 
the  South  Park  Commissioners  to  reclaim  the  submerged 
area  along  the  lake  front  between  Grant  and  Jackson  Parks. 

In  1909  the  report  of  the  Chicago  Harbor  Commission 
was  issued,  approving  the  lake  front  plans. 

Back  of  this  was  the  original  suggestion  of  Daniel 
Hudson  Burnham  at  the  close  of  the  World's  Fair  to  improve 
the  south  shore  lake  front. 

At  the  joint  meeting  of  The  Commercial  Club  and  the 
Merchants'  Club  March  18,  1905,  the  subject  was  "What 
Shall  Be  Done  with  the  Lake  Front?" 

A  detailed  history  of  the  lake  front  negotiations  up  to 
1915  was  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Chicago  Plan 
Commission  of  January  8,  1915. 

The  cost  of  the  Illinois  Central  terminal  development, 
including  electrification  and  the  construction  of  its  main 
and  sub-stations,  is  $85,000,000.00. 

The  ordinance  carries  certain  time  limits  as  follows: 

Seven  years  for  the  electrification  of  the  suburban 
service,  including  two  years  for  depressing  the  tracks. 

Ten  years  for  electrifying  the  freight  service  north  of 
Roosevelt  Road. 

Fifteen  years  for  electrifying  freight  service  south  of 
that  point. 

Twenty  years  for  electrifying  through  passenger  service. 

The  park  plans,  including  Grant  Park  and  the  sub- 
merged area  between  Grant  and  Jackson  Parks,  will  require 
ten  years  to  complete. 

Bonds  available  cover  a  three  year  period  of  work. 
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This  includes : 

Completion  of  Grant  Park. 

Completion  of  fill  in  vicinity  of  Field  Columbian  Muse- 
um and  erection  of  Stadium. 

Breakwater  and  bulkhead  construction  and  shore  fill 
to  39th  Street. 

Widening  South  Park  Avenue  and  its  extension  north 
through  the  new  park. 

Acquiring  remaining  land  necessary  for  Grant  Park 
extension  to  Roosevelt  Road  and  extension  of  that  thor- 
oughfare to  the  Field  Columbian  Museum. 

The  Ogden  Avenue  improvement  was  recommended 
by  the  Plan  Commission  December  14,  1916. 

This  diagonal  thoroughfare'  will  be  an  entirely  new 
street,  108  feet  wide  and  2.7  miles  long,  running  northeast 
from  Union  Park  to  Lincoln  Park  through  an  area  of  low 
property  values  and  poor  development.  It  will  require 
three  subways  and  one  viaduct  across  railroad  tracks  and 
over  Goose  Island,  and  a  new  bridge  across  the  north 
branch  of  the  river. 

Ogden  Avenue,  as  it  exists  today,  is  an  important  radial 
thoroughfare,  leading  from  Union  Park  southwest  past  the 
city  limits  through  Riverside  and  Naperville,  connecting 
with  the  Plainfield  and  Joliet  highways. 

Its  extension  northeast  from  Union  Park  will  provide  a 
short  and  direct  connection  between  the  North  and  West  Sides 
of  the  city  and  will  serve  as  a  necessary  connection  between 
industrial  plants  and  the  homes  of  the  industrial  population. 

It  will  directly  benefit  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
people  and  give  a  direct  means  of  reaching  Lincoln  Park, 
the  Municipal  Pier  and  Lake  Michigan  to  an  industrial 
population,  which,  at  present,  is  not  adequately  served  with 
recreational  facilities. 

Besides  facilitating  traffic,  it  will  increase  property 
values  by  restoring  to  economic  use  areas  now  imperfectly 
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developed,  thus  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  city  and  its 
bond  issuing  capacity. 

During  1917,  an  order  was  introduced  in  the  City  Council 
asking  that  the  improvement  of  Ogden  Avenue  be  post- 
poned until  after  the  war,  and  it  was  necessary  for  Chair- 
man Charles  H.  Wacker  to  appear  before  the  City  Council 
Committee  on  Home  Defense  in  advocacy  of  proceeding 
with  the  preliminaries  without  delay. 

The  ordinance  for  the  improvement  was  passed  by  the 
City  Council  February  18,  1919,  by  a  vote  of  45  to  8.  The 
petition  of  the  city  was  filed  in  court  and  the  court  com- 
missioners appointed  March  4,  1919. 

The  zone  of  assessment  covers  nine  square  miles,  aver- 
aging half  a  mile  on  each  side  of  and  parallel  to  Ogden  Ave- 
nue from  Belmont  Avenue  on  the  north  to  the  city  limits 
on  the  ^uth  at  29th  Street. 

A  bond  issue  of  $5,400,000.00  for  the  public  cost  was 
approved  at  the  election  of  November  4,  1919,  by  a  vote  of 
96,948. 

On  November  23,  1917,  the  Plan  Commission  recom- 
mended the  reclamation  of  South  Water  Street  as  a  public 
thoroughfare. 

The  reasons  for  this  improvement  are : 

It  will  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living. 

It  will  become  the  second  most  important  distributor 
of  traffic. 

It  will  enable  vehicles  between  the  North  and  West 
and  Southwest  Sides  to  avoid  loop  congestion. 

It  will  facilitate  traffic  on  the  important  east-and-west 
streets  north  and  south  of  the  river  by  providing  a  new 
through  two-level  east-and-west  traffic  artery,  the  lower 
level  unobstructed  by  cross  traffic. 

It  will  bring  State,  Dearborn,  Clark  and  Wells  Streets, 
into  their  full  usefulness,  now  greatly  impaired  by  produce 
market  usage. 
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It  will  provide  an  uninterrupted  connection  between  the 
Illinois  Central  freight  yards  and  the  West  Side  warehouse 
and  terminal  districts. 

It  will  be  the  first  step  in  the  Plan  of  Chicago  to  make 
the  banks  of  the  Chicago  River  profitable,  useful  and 
attractive. 

It  will  increase  property  values  throughout  a  consider- 
able area  and  add  to  the  annual  revenue  of  the  city. 

It  will  make  possible  an  annual  saving  of  $6,540,000.00 
through  the  removal  of  the  produce  market  to  an  adequate 
and  properly  located  terminal  site. 

This  yearly  saving  is  composed  of  the  following  items: 

Waste  of  foodstuffs $2,520,000.00 

Cost  of  handling  foodstuffs ....  1,624,800 .  00 

Haulage  saving  to  commer- 
cial interests 563,000 .  00 

Saving    in    time    by    reduced 

street  traffic  delays 1,600,000.00 

Annual  rental  revenue 232,200 .  00 


Total $6,540,000.00 

The  new  South  Water  Street  will  be  135  feet  wide  on  the 
lower  surface  and  110  feet  on  the  upper  level  in  place  of  80 
feet  as  at  present. 

It  will  extend  from  the  present  south  line  of  South  Water 
and  River  Streets  to  the  edge  of  the  river  between  Michi- 
gan Avenue  and  Market  Street. 

At  the  east  end  the  upper  and  lower  levels  of  South 
Water  Street  will  fit  in  with  the  upper  and  lower  levels  of 
Michigan  Avenue  and  on  the  west  with  the  present  grade 
at  Market  and  Lake  Streets. 

Between  these  points  the  upper  level  will  conform  to 
the  height  of  the  new  and  proposed  bridges  across  the  river 
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as  fixed  by  the  Federal  authorities.  The  lower  level  will 
provide  splendid  dockage  space  twenty-five  feet  wide  and 
a  mile  long. 

The  City  Council  on  December  15,  1919,  by  a  vote  of 
64  to  0,  passed  an  ordinance  providing  for  the  widening  of 
South  Water  and  River  Streets.  An  ordinance  for  the  upper 
level  construction  will  have  to  be  passed  before  the  court 
trial  can  be  started. 

An  analysis  of  the  technical  features  of  the  original 
South  Water  Street  plan,  prepared  by  our  technical  depart- 
ment, has  been  made  by  our  special  Engineer,  J.  R.  Bib- 
bins,  of  the  Arnold  Company.  This  included  a  survey  of 
local  conditions  surrounding  the  project,  and  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  specific  technical  features  to  be  embodied. 
The  plan  is  now  approved  as  to  its  important  controlling 
features  by  Engineer  J.  R.  Bibbins,  C.  D.  Hill,  Engineer 
of  the  Board  of  Local  Improvements,  Thomas  G.  Pihl- 
feldt.  City  Engineer  of  Bridges,  Hugh  Young,  City  Bridge 
Designing  Engineer,  Edward  J.  Noonan,  Engineer,  Chicago 
Railway  Terminal  Commission,  and  our  Consultant,  E.  H. 
Bennett.  This  report  is  now  before  the  Board  of  Local 
Improvements  with  a  request  from  the  Plan  Commission 
that  an  ordinance  be  drawn. 

A  bond  issue  of  $3,800,000.00  for  the  public  cost  was 
voted  at  the  election  of  November  4,  1919,  by  a  majority 
of  99,058. 

Of  the  thirteen  north-and-south  section  and  half -section 
line  streets  in  Chicago,  in  the  seven  miles  between  the  loop 
and  the  western  city  limits,  only  two  are  continuous  through 
thoroughfares. 

The  need  for  through  street  improvements  on  the  West 
Side  is  evident  in  the  lack  of  through  north-and-south 
streets. 

The  three  streets  proposed  for  improvement — Western 
Avenue,  Ashland  Avenue  and  Robey  Street — will  become 
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effective  arteries,  serving  a  large  and  constantly  increasing 
population  and  giving  better  service  between  industrial 
zones  and  the  homes  of  industrial  workers,  as  they  pass 
alternately  through  five  industrial  and  six  residential  areas. 

They  are  to  be  made  great  through  trunk  lines  capable 
of  carrying  street  traffic  and  rapid  transit  car  lines. 

At  both  ends  these  streets  connect  with  important  out- 
lying thoroughfares.  In  their  central  parts  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  Chicago  River  they  will  effectively 
unite  the  diagonal  arteries  of  the  city,  facilitating  traffic 
thereon. 

They  will  provide  adequate  roadways  giving  easy  move- 
ment to  all  kinds  of  traffic,  and  freeing  surface  car  lines, 
motor  trucks  and  other  vehicles  from  interference  with 
each  other. 

As  with  all  other  Plan  of  Chicago  improvements,  large 
increases  in  property  values  will  result,  with  a  consequent 
increase  in  the  revenues  of  the  city. 

The  Western  Avenue  widening  was  recommended  by 
the  Commission  February  1,  1918. 

Western  Avenue  varies  in  width  at  18  different  places 
from  50  to  330  feet.  It  is  to  be  made  a  minimum  width  of 
100  feet  from  city  limEts  to  city  limits. 

The  i'mprovement  of  Western  Avenue  is  covered  by 
several  city  ordinances,  each  dealing  with  a  section. 

The  ordinance  for  widening  the  street  between  Howard 
Avenue  (the  northern  city  limits)  and  Lawrence  Avenue 
was  passed  by  the  City  Council  July  21,  1919,  by  a  vote 
of  64  to  0. 

Three  ordinances  between  West  68th  and  West  107th 
Streets  were  passed  by  the  City  Council  November  24, 
1919,  by  a  vote  of  66  to  0. 

An  ordinance  covering  the  area  between  Lawrence  Ave- 
nue and  West  31st  Street  was  passed  by  the  City  Council 
December  1,  1919,  by  a  vote  of  69  to  0. 
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The  balance  of  the  widening  does  not  require  condemna- 
tion ordinances,  as  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  city  to 
secure  the  needed  width  at  the  time  the  street  is  dedicated 
for  public  use. 

The  case  will  be  brought  to  trial  at  as  early  a  date  as 
may  be  possible. 

A  $2,400,000.00  bond  issue  for  the  public  cost  was 
approved  at  the  election  of  November  4,  1919,  by  a  vote 
of  103,483. 

The  Ashland  Avenue  widening  was  recommended  by 
the  Commission  December  20,  1918. 

Ashland  Avenue  is  not  open  at  four  places  and  varies 
in  width  from  42  to  100  feet  in  28  different  localities.  It  is 
to  be  opened  where  it  is  now  closed  and  made  not  less  than 
100  feet  wide  all  the  way  through. 

A  bond  issue  of  $5,800,000.00  for  the  public  cost  was 
approved  by  the  voters  at  the  election  of  November  4, 
1919,  by  a  majority  of  92,886. 

The  Robey  Street  widening  was  recommended  by  the 
Commission  December  20,  1918. 

Robey  Street  is  closed  in  nine  places  and  varies  in  width 
from  30  to  100  feet  in  nineteen  places. 

It  is  to  be  opened  where  closed  and  made  not  less  than 
84  feet  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  city  limits. 

A  bond  issue  of  $9,200,000.00  for  the  public  cost  was 
authorized  at  the  election  of  November  4,  1919,  by  a  vote 
of  92,298. 

The  forest  preserves  are  a  part  of  the  Plan  of  Chicago, 
and  the  areas  acquired  fall  within  its  recommendations, 
but  the  work  of  acquiring  these  preserves  has  been  dis- 
tinctively within  the  province  of  the  Board  of  Forest  Pre- 
serve Commissioners  of  Cook  County. 

The  part  of  the  Plan  Commission  has  been  that  of  help- 
ing to  secure  the  state  enactment  and  of  presenting  continu- 
ously to  the  public  the  need  for  forest  preserves  and  the 
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benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom.  Chairman  Charles  H. 
Wacker  is  a  member  of  the  Plan  Committee  of  the  Forest 
Preserve  Commission. 

The  State  Legislature,  in  June,  1913,  passed  an  enabling 
act  authorizing  forest  preserve  commissions  within  counties 
in  Illinois,  and  outlining  their  powers  and  duties. 

Under  this  act  the  Cook  County  Board  of  Forest  Pre- 
serve Commissioners  was  created  on  February  11,  1915. 

The  first  forest  preserve  was  purchased  in  Palos  Park, 
August  3,  1916. 

Up  to  March  1,  1920,  14,254  acres  had  been  acquired. 

During  March  the  Commissioners  recommended  the 
purchase  of  2,000  acres  more  or  less  in  the  Skokie  Valley, 
if  they  can  be  secured  at  a  reasonable  price.  Thus  forest 
preserve  parks  have  been  established  equitably  in  and 
around  the  city  on  all  sides  in  every  part  of  Cook  County. 

Five  thousand  additional  acres  are  recommended  for 
purchase,  of  a  total  of  35,000  available. 

The  worth  of  forest  preserves  to  a  community  is  so  well 
established  as  to  scarcely  require  mention  here.  The  human- 
itarian and  commercial  value  of  these  country  playgrounds 
is  beyond  computation.  Their  benefit  will  mount  ever- 
increasingly  as  Chicago  continues  to  add  to  its  population. 

The  eminently  satisfactory  manner  in  which  the  Forest 
Preserve  Commissioners  of  Cook  County  have  acquired 
these  preserves  is  an  outstanding  feature  of  public  service 
well  performed. 

The  cost  of  the  14,254  acres  already  acquired  was 
$5,316,762.00. 

The  exterior  highway  system  in  the  Plan  of  Chicago 
provides  for  the  connection  and  improvement  of  the  high- 
ways surrounding  the  city. 

There  are  three  encircling  highway  circuits  surround- 
ing Chicago,  complete  with  the  exception  of  about  five  per 
cent  where  connections  will  have  to  be  made. 
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The  first  circuit  connects  Winnetka,  the  northern  lake 
terminal,  with  La  Grange,  Hinsdale,  Blue  Island  and  Orland, 
ending  with  Robey  on  the  lake  at  the  south. 

The  second  circuit  starts  with  Waukegan  on  the  lake 
to  the  north,  connecting  that  city  with  Libertyville,  Lake 
Zurich,  Elgin,  Geneva,  Aurora,  Joliet,  Chicago  Heights, 
ending  with  Gary  on  the  lake  at  the  south. 

Circuit  No.  3  is  also  a  lake  terminal  at  Kenosha  on  the 
north,  and  embraces  Woodstock,  Genoa,  Sycamore,  Morris, 
Momence,  Kankakee  and  La  Porte,  finding  its  southern  out- 
let again  on  the  lake  at  Michigan  City. 

Radial  roads  extend  outward  from  Chicago  in  every 
direction,  connecting  the  city  with  these  several  circuits, 
with  the  forest  preserves,  and  with  the  surrounding  suburban 
towns. 

In  the  exterior  highway  zone,  during  the  past  ten  years, 
two  hundred  miles  of  roads  have  been  paved  at  a  cost  of 
$3,000,000.00. 

At  the  election  November  4,  1919,  a  $5,000,000.00 
good  roads  bond  issue  was  voted  by  a  majority  of 
59,112. 

The  present  road  program  contemplates  paving  165 
miles  of  roads.  As  much  of  this  work  will  be  done  as  the 
$5,000,000.00  bond  issue  will  cover. 

To  date  the  Department  of  Highways  of  Cook  County 
has  not  created  any  new  roads,  nor  widened  any  existing 
road. 

The  new  program  provides  for  short  cut-offs  and  straight- 
ening jogs  in  roads  to  be  paved.  The  scheme  generally  fits 
in  with  the  Chicago  Plan  scheme  for  outer  highways,  but 
in  addition  provides  for  the  paving  of  some  secondary 
roads. 

Only  one  new  road  is  contemplated.    This  will  parallel 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad  through  Park  Ridge 
and  Palatine  to  Barrington,  about  twenty  miles. 
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The  principal  radials  paved  since  1913  are: 

Number  of  Miles 
Name  of  Road  Beyond  City  Limits 

Milwaukee  and  Waukegan  Road 10 

Milwaukee  Avenue 13 

Lincoln  Avenue  to  Morton  Grove 5 

Ballard  and  Rand  Roads  to  Lake  Zurich 14 

Higgins  Road  to  Dundee 25 

Roosevelt  Road   5 

Ogden  Avenue  to  Lyons 5 

Archer  Avenue  to  Joliet   20 

Western  Avenue  to  Chicago  Heights    16 

Halsted    Street    (Vincennes    Road — South    Park 

Ave.)  to  Western  Avenue   6 

The  circuits  generally  require  extensions  and  new  road 
rights-of-way.  However,  pavements  have  been  laid  on 
many  roads  which  will  form  parts  of  circuits  when  the  new 
connecting  roads  are  cut  through. 

The  roads  which  are  parts  of  the  circuits,  and  which 
have  been  paved,  are : 

Number  of  Miles 
Name  of  Road  Outside  City  Limits 

Dempster  Street 6 

DesPlaines  River  Road — 

North  Part 11 

South  Part 6 

Kean  Avenue 5 

95th  Street 8 

Lincoln  Highway 13 

Homewood-Lansing  Road 7 

All  road  improvements  are  being  carried  out  to  co-ordin- 
ate with  construction  programs  of  adjoining  counties. 

Chicago  today  stands  at  the  threshold  of  a  great  future. 
Set  in  the  center  of  the  largest  and  richest  territory  on  earth, 
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it  is  a  city  where  commerce  flows  to  and  fro  with  an  ease 
and  economy  unmatched  by  any  other  city. 

With  unhmited  room  for  growth  and  unHmited  sup- 
pUes  of  building  materials,  all  forces  are  working  to  pro- 
mote its  interests  and  increase  its  commerce. 

Problems  of  fundamental  importance  are  concerned 
with  safeguarding  the  public  health,  relieving  congestion 
in  the  crowded  districts,  adequate  provision  for  healthful 
recreation,  economic  handling  and  distribution  of  foodstuffs, 
and  cheap  and  easy  means  of  transportation. 

Scores  of  millions  of  dollars  will  be  saved  by  properly 
building  today,  so  that  the  future  will  not  be  a  chapter  of 
wasteful  destruction  in  rebuilding  to  repair  the  mistakes  of 
present  day  shortsightedness. 

Investments  in  public  betterments  cannot  be  regarded 
as  expenditures.  They  are  economies.  The  expenditures 
of  today  are  the  economies  of  tomorrow. 

The  cost  of  public  playgrounds,  lake  front  parks,  bathing 
beaches,  forest  preserves,  and  similar  recreational  features 
for  the  benefit  of  all  our  people,  drops  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  the  priceless  value  of  safeguarding  the 
health  of  our  men,  women  and  children,  and  creating  condi- 
tions which  will  increase  happiness,  elevate  morals,  and 
produce  better  citizens. 

Orderliness  is  one  of  the  best  investments  a  city  can 
make,  but  the  appeal  of  the  Chicago  Plan  is  by  no  means 
entirely  a  commercial  appeal.  It  is  a  human  appeal,  a  moral 
appeal,  an  appeal  to  make  Chicago  better,  not  for  the  money, 
that  is  in  it,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  higher  mental,  moral  and 
physical  people  that  a  perfectly  arranged  city  will  produce. 

The  Plan  of  Chicago  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  the  civic 
ills  that  beset  our  city.  It  aims  simply  at  the  physical 
development  of  Chicago  for  the  good  of  not  one  class  of 
people  or  of  one  section  of  the  city,  but  for  the  good  of  all 
Chicagoans — for  the  good  of  all  Chicago. 
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No  other  city  of  modern  times  has  been  given  a  plan 
so  comprehensive — one  that  proposes  so  many  economic, 
hygienic,  sociological,  commercial  and  humanitarian  bene- 
fits— and  one  so  thoroughly  calculated  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  vast  and  growing  populace. 

The  ten  years'  work  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission 
upon  the  Plan  has  been  an  effort  to  assist  Chicago  to  fulfill 
its  ambition  to  be  the  best,  most  orderly,  healthful,  conve- 
nient and  attractive  city  in  America. 
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Roster  of  Members 

OFFICERS 

Mayor  William  Hale  Thompson Honor ary  President  ex-officio 

Charles  H.  Wacker Chairman 

Frank  I.  Bennett Vice-Chairman 

Walter  D.  Moody Managing  Director 

Eugene  S.  Taylor Office  Manager 

E.  H.  Bennett Consultant 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Charles  H.  Wacker,  Chairman  Frank  I.  Bennett,  Vice-Chairman 

Walter  D.  Moody,  Managing  Director 


A.  C.  Bartlett 
Edward  B.  Butler 
Clyde  M.  Carr 
John  J.  Coughlin,  Aid. 
Frederic  A.  Delano 
John  V.  Farwell 


Albert  J.  Fisher,  Aid. 
Joy  Morton 
Wm.  N.  Pelouze 
John  Powers,  Aid. 
Julius  Rosenwald 
Daniel  J.  Schuyler 


James  Simpson 
John  F.  Smulski 
Charles  H.  Thome 
Harry  A.  Wheeler 
Walter  H.  Wilson 
Michael  Zimmer 


Adamowski,  Max,  Ald. 

2410  Fullerton  Ave. 
Amberg,  Walter  Arnold 

1116,  29  S.  La  Salle  St. 
Anderson,  Albert  O.,  Ald. 

2435  N.  Lowell  Ave. 
Armour,  J.  Ogden 

137  S.  La  Salle  St. 
x\.ustrian,  Alfred  S. 

76  W.  Monroe  St. 
Baker,  Alfred  L. 

141  S.  La  Salle  St. 
Bambas,  James  F. 

2311  S.  Trumbull  Ave. 
Bancroft,  Edgar  A. 

1300,  606  S.  Michigan  Ave. 
Bardonski,  V. 

1256  Noble  St. 
Barr,  Alfred  E. 

President,  Library  Board, 
10  So.  La  Salle  St. 
Bartlett,  A.  C. 

State  St.  Bridge 


Bartlett,  Frederick  H. 

69  E.  Washington  St. 
Bauler,  John  H.,  Ald. 

515  W.  North  Ave. 
Beidler,  Francis 

20  W.  Jackson  Boulevard 
Beidler,  George 

1302,  19  So.  La  Salle  St. 
Bennett,  Frank  I. 

Director    of    Public    Works    and 
Buildings,  Springfield,  111. 
Berlin,  Robert  C. 

19  S.  La  Salle  St. 
Billings,  Dr.  Frank 

242  E.  Walton  Place. 
BiNYON,  Lewis  D. 

304  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
BoEHM,  John  J. 

1901  S.  Halsted  St. 
Bond,  William  A. 

25  N.  Dearborn  St. 
Bradley,  John  J. 

4709  Halsted  St. 
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Brooks,  Robert  E.  L. 

9904  Ewing  Ave. 
Brown,  Everett  C. 

57-59  Exchange  Bldg. 
BuDiNGER,  John 

2449  Wentworth  Ave. 
BuDLONG,  Joseph  J. 

5224  Lincoln  St. 
Butler,  Edward  B. 

Randolph  Bridge. 
Byrne,  Thos.  F.,  Ald. 

1534  W.  67th  St. 
Campbell,  Daniel  A. 

5646  Sheridan  Road. 
Capitain,  Henry  D.,  Ald. 

184  W.  Lake  St. 
Carlile,  Wm.  Buford 

Postmaster 

358  Federal  Building. 
Carpenter,  Benjamin 

436  Wells  St. 
Carr,  Clyde  M. 

2558  W.  16th  St. 
Carry,  Edward  F. 

707  Railway  Exchange  Bldg. 
Cervenka,  John  A. 

2438  S.  Lawndale  Ave. 
Chamberlin,  Henry  Barrett 

928  Hearst  Bldg. 
Chap,  Ignatius 

555  W.  31st  St. 
Clark,  A.  Sheldon 

Conway  Bldg. 
Clarkson,  Ralph 

410  S.  Michigan  Ave. 
Cloidt,  Frank  X. 

175  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 
Clow,  William  E. 

534  S.  Franklin  St. 
Cohen,  Edward 

4555  Grand  Blvd. 
Combs,  P.  S. 

City  Engineer, 
City  Hall. 

CONNERY,    J.    T. 

1804  McCormick  Bldg. 
CoNROY,  John  J. 

5511  Center  Ave. 
Coonley,  Henry  E. 

11  S.  La  Salle  St. 
Coughlin,  John  J.,  Ald. 

17  N.  La  Salle  St. 
Crowe,  Albert  J. 

513  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
Cuneo,  Lawrence 


1350  La  Salle  Ave. 


Dasso,  Paul 

814  N.  Harding  Ave. 
Davis,  Abel 

69  W.  Washington  St. 
Davis,  Edwin  S. 

Pres.,  Board  of  Education 
Tribune  Bldg. 
Dawes,  Charles  G. 

125  W.  Monroe  St. 
Defrees,  Joseph  H. 

Hotel  Windemere 
Delano,  Frederic  A. 

Room  294  Treasury  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dering,  Jackson  K. 

332  S.  Michigan  Ave. 
DiBELKA,  James  B. 

2743  W.  22nd  St. 
Dixon,  George  W. 

425  S.  Wells  St. 
Donnelley,  Thomas  E. 

731  Plymouth  Court. 
Downey,  Joseph 

30  N.  La  Salle  St. 
Dunbar,  Thomas 

820  Pullman  Bldg. 
Dunne,  Edward  F. 

Ill  W.  Washington  St. 
DwEN,  Robert  G. 

3736  Ellis  Ave. 
Eckhart,  Bernard  A. 

1300  Carroll  Ave. 
Eckhart,  John  W. 

311  N.  Carpenter  St. 
Ettelson,  Samuel  A. 

Corporation  Counsel, 
City  Hall. 
Faherty,  Michael  J. 

President,  Board  of  Local  Improve- 
ments, City  Hall. 
Farley,  Edward  P. 

1501  Railway  Exchange. 
Farwell,  John  V. 

102  S.  Market  St. 
Field,  E.  C. 

509  W.  61st  Place. 
Field,  Stanley 

219  W.  Adams  St. 
Finn,  John  C. 

9464  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 
Finucane,  Thomas  J. 

2912  Loomis  St. 
Fisher,  Albert  J.,  Ald. 

7157  Yale  Ave. 
Fisher,  Walter  L. 

134  S.  La  Salle  St. 
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FiTZMORBis,  Charles  C. 

Private  Secretary  to  the  Mayor. 
City  Hall. 
Foreman,  Milton  J. 

38  S.  Dearborn  St. 
FoRGAN,  David  R. 

National  City  Bank. 
FoRGAN,  James  B. 

First  National  Bank. 
Fowler,  W.  A. 

343  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Francis,  Charles  R. 

Commissioner  of  Public  Works, 
City  Hall. 
Franz,  Matt.,  Ald. 

1618  S.  Halsted  St. 
Freund,  Louis  P. 

1656  Garfield  Blvd. 
FuRMAN,  Martin  S.,  Ald. 

8725  Houston  Ave. 
Gallagher,  Thomas 

921  W.  Madison  St. 
Getz,  Geo.  F. 

332  S.  Michigan  Ave. 
Gillian,  Rev.  John  C. 

2542  Wallace  St. 
Glackin,  Edward  J. 

Sec'y  Board  of  Local  Improvemts. 
745  Lytle  St. 
Glessner,  J.  J. 

606  S.  Michigan  Ave. 
Goetz,  Fritz 

1802  Clybourn  Ave. 
Gordon,  Rev.  Francis 

1825  N.  Wood  St. 
Govier,  Sheldon  W.,  Ald. 

11350  Forestville  Ave. 
Gray,  W.  A. 

744  N.  Franklin  St. 
Griesemer,  Charles  J. 

102  S.  Market  St. 
Grund,  Charles  H. 

3511  Archer  Ave. 
Guernsey,  Guy,  Ald. 

6044  Vernon  Ave. 
Gunther,  Dr.  Frank  E. 

1801  W.  35tb  St. 
Haderlein,  John,  Ald. 

1917  Barry  Ave. 
Hafer,  Henry 

423  W.  24th  St. 
Hagey,  Dr.  Harry  H. 

800  West  78th  St. 
Hall,  Richard  C. 

317  W.  Monroe  St. 
Habper,  Dr.  W.  E. 

3441  Michigan  Ave. 


Harrison,  Carter  H. 

2100  Lincoln  Park  West. 
Hartke,  Emil  a. 

5339  Wayne  Ave. 
HoRNE,  John  G.,  Ald. 

3505  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 
Haugan,  Henry  A. 

State  Bank  of  Chicago. 
Hebel,  Oscar 

1102  Schiller  Bldg. 
Hechinger,  C.  E. 

180  N.  Dearborn  St. 
Heiser,  a.  C. 

3535  Archer  Ave. 
Herlihy,  Daniel 

2743  N.  Albany  Ave. 
Hertz,  Henry  L. 

30  N.  Dearborn  St. 
Hill,  Frederick  A. 

5640  W.  Lake  St.,  Austin  Sta. 
Hill,  John  W. 

1463  Monadnock  Block. 
HiNES,  Edward 

2431  S.  Lincoln  St. 
HoLABiRD,  William 

1400  Monroe  Bldg. 
Hooker,  George  E. 

City  Club,  315  Plymouth  Court. 
Hottinger,  Otto  G. 

801  Milwaukee  Ave. 
Hrodej,  Jos.  T. 

1352  S.  Crawford  Ave, 
HuLBURD,  Charles  H. 

10  S.  Wabash  Ave. 

HULTIN,    N.    H. 

3176  N.  Clark  St. 
Hunter,  Thomas  M. 

140  W.  Van  Buren  St. 
Hutchinson,  Charles  L. 

Corn  Exchange  Nat.  Bank. 
Jackson,  George  W. 

15  S.  Desplaines  St. 
Jackson,  Robert  R.,  Ald. 

3366  So.  Park  Ave. 
Janiszeski,  Frank  H. 

1373  W.  Chicago  Ave. 
Johnson,  George  E.  Q. 

610  Title  and  Trust  Bldg. 
Johnson,  Nels 

4401  W.  North  Ave. 
JuDD,  Edward  S. 

40  N.  Dearborn  St. 
Kaspar,  William 

1900  Blue  Island  Ave. 
Kavanagh,  Maurice  F.,  Ald. 

1703  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 
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Kelly,  Rev.  E.  A. 

153  W.  Garfield  Blvd. 
Keyes,  Rollin  a. 

335  W.  Lake  St. 
Koch,  Frank  J. 

2603  S.  Halsted  St. 
Kohlbeck,  Val.,  Rev.  O.  S.  B. 

1637  Allport  St. 
KOHN.  W.   C. 

Concordia  Teachers'  College, 
Oak  Park,  111. 
Kowaleski.  B.  F. 

1259  W.  51st  St. 
Krabol,  O.  O. 

1740  N.  Maplewood  Ave. 
Krueger,  William  F. 

2176  Canalport  Ave. 
Krulewitch,  Ernest 

24  Sheldon  St. 
Kruse,  Fred 

1457  Addison  St. 
KuNDE,  Ernest 

2025  S.  Halsted  St. 
La  Marre,  Rev.  Joseph  V. 

3836  S.  California  Ave. 
Laub,  Albert 

2222  S.  Halsted  St. 
Legner,  Wm.  G. 

916  N.  Paulina  St. 
Leininger,  Dr.  Geo. 

1856  W.  North  Ave. 
Le  Tourneux,  Edward  D, 

600  Blue  Island  Ave. 
Lipps,  W.  F.,  Ald. 

2180  Wilson  Ave. 
Littler,  H.  E. 

2505  N.  Washtenaw  Ave. 
Litsinger,  Edward  R. 

Conway  Bldg. 
Long,  Theodore  K. 

4823  Kimbark  Ave. 
LuRYA,  Isaac 

2301  S.  Crawford  Ave. 
Lynch,  John  A. 

Nat.  Bank  of  the  Republic. 
Lynch,  Thomas  J.,  Ald. 

4249  Carroll  Ave. 
MacChesney,  Nathan  William 

30  N.  La  Salle  St. 
MacVeagh,  Franklin 

333  W.  Lake  St. 
Mamek,  Geo. 

1724  Center  Ave. 
Mamer,  Christopher 

501  Throop  St. 
Mang,  Albert  G. 

125  W.  Monroe  St. 


Mark,  Clayton 

2610  W.  25th  Place 
Maeson,  Jos.  C. 

905  N.  Racine  Ave. 
Mayer,  Levy 

2010,  208  S.  La  Salle  St. 
Maypole,  Wm.  T. 

2236  Washington  Blvd. 
McCoRMicK,  Alexander  A. 

5541  Lexington  Ave. 
McCoRMicK,  Harold  F. 

606  S.  Michigan  Ave. 
McCulloch,  Chaeles  H. 

Ill  W.  Adams  St. 
McJuNKiN,  Wm.  D. 

5  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
McLaughlin,  John  J. 

29  S.  La  Salle  St. 
McLaughlin,  Robert  J. 

5323  Hyde  Park  Blvd. 
McNicHOLS,  James,  Ald. 

1322  Washburne  Ave. 
Meyerovitz,  Dr.  M. 

3136  Douglas  Blvd. 
Mitchell,  John  J. 

Illinois  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 
Moody,  Walter  D. 

Room  F,  Hotel  Sherman. 
MoRAN,  Terrence  F.,  Ald., 

5634  Ada  St. 
MoRAND,  Paul  J. 

818  S.  May  St. 
Morton,  Joy 

717  Railway  Exchange  Bldg. 
Muelhoeffer,  Edward 

1325  Clybourn  Ave. 
Mulcahy,  Robt.  J.,  Ald. 

1741  W.  33rd  St. 
Nance,  Willis  O. 

5463  East  End  Ave. 
Nering,  John 

324  S.  La  Salle  St. 
Nieterink,  Henry 

1835  W.  12th  St. 
Nimmons,  Geo.  C. 

2007  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 
Norton,  Charles  D. 

First  National  Bank.  2  Wall  St. 
New  York. 
Novak,  Jos.  I.,  Ald 

2401  S.  Trumbull  Ave. 
O'Brien,  Peter  J. 

29  S.  La  Salle  St. 
OcHSNER,  Dr.  a.  J. 

2106  Sedgwick  St. 
Oehman,  John  S. 

2247  Wentworth  Ave. 
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Olsen,  Oscar  H.,  Ald. 

1015  N.  Sacramento  Ave. 
OsBORN,  Grant  C. 

448  Marquette  Bldg. 
OsTROWsKY,  Henry 

1253  S.  Halsted  St. 
O'TooLE,  Wm.  R.,  Ald. 

5227  S.  Morgan  St. 
Ott,  Herman  A. 

3757  N.  Kostner  Ave. 
Ottenheimer,  Henry  L. 

220  S.  State  St. 
Page,  Walter 

1603  Fisher  Bldg. 
Palmer,  Honore 

122  S.  Michigan  Ave. 
Palt,  Frank  J. 

3205  S.  Morgan  St. 
Payne,  John  Barton 

President   Board   cf    South    Park 
Commissioners,  First  Nat.  Bank 
Bldg. 
Peabody,  F.  S. 

332  S.  Michigan  Ave. 
Pelikan,  D. 

1910  S.  Halsted  St. 
Pelouze,  Wm.  Nelson 

232  E.  Ohio  St. 
Pendarvis,  Robert  E. 

1018  Ashland  Block. 
Peterson,  Wm.  A. 

1032,  30  N.  La  Salle  St. 
Petru,  Frank  J. 

1441  W.  18th  St. 
Pettibone,  Amos 

27  N.  Desplaines  St. 
Phelps,  Charles  A. 

1311  Hartford  Bldg. 
PioTROwsKi,  John  A.,  Ald. 

1459  Blackhawk  St. 
Porter,  George  F. 

1009  First  National  Bank  Bldg. 
Potter,  Edwin  A. 

Chicago  Beach  Hotel 
Powers,  John,  Ald. 

162  Washington  St. 
Powers,  Richard  J., 

President     West     Chicago      Park 
Commissioners,    Union    Park 
Chicago. 
Priess,  Abraham 

923  Margate  Terrace. 
Rawson,  F.  H. 

Tribune  Bldg. 
Rehm,  William  H. 

1900  W.  18th  St. 


Reinberg,  Peter 

President,  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners, County  Bldg. 
Revell,  Alexander  H. 

141  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
Reynolds,  Geo.  M. 

Continental    &   Commercial   Nat. 
Bank 
Richert,  John  A.,  Ald. 

2603  S.  Halsted  St. 
Robertson,  Dr.  John  Dill 

Commissioner  of  Health, 
City  Hall. 
Robinson,  Theodore  W. 

208  S.  La  Salle  St. 
Roesch,  J.  Albert,  Jr. 

129  S.  Jefferson  St. 
Rosenwald,  Julius 

Homan  and  Arthington  Aves. 
Ryerson,  Martin  A. 

134  S.  La  Salle  St. 
Schiavone.  P. 

Halsted  and  Taylor  Sts. 
Scott,  John  W. 

300  W.  Adams  St. 
Schuyler,  Daniel  J. 

39  S  La  Salle  St. 
Schwartz,  U.  S.,  Ald. 

4838  Vincennes  Ave. 
Sergel,  Chas.  H. 

President  Sanitary  District 
900  S.  Michigan  Ave. 
Shanahan,  David  E. 

115  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Shanahan,  D.  S. 

300  W.  South  Water  St. 
Shedd,  John  G. 

219  W.  Adams  St. 
Shepard,  Frank  L. 

108  S.  La  Salle  St. 
Siewert,  Henry  J. 

3865  Milwaukee  Ave. 
Simmons,  Francis  T. 

President  Lincoln  Park  Board, 
320  S.  Franklin  St. 
Simpson,  James 

219  W.  Adams  St. 
Skala,  Frank  J. 

966-970  W.  18th  St. 
Skinner,  Edward  M. 

528  S.  Wells  St. 
Smith,  Jos.  H.,  Ald. 

2342  W.  Superior  St. 
Smulski,  John  F. 

1201  Milwaukee  Ave. 
St  AVER,  Harry  B. 

76th  and  Wallace  Sts. 
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Sthobel,  Charles  L. 

1744  Monadnock  Bldg. 
Strom,  A    A. 

725  Marquette  Bldg. 
Stxjbe,  John  H. 

7542  Rogers  Ave. 
Stuckart,  Henry 

2519  Archer  Ave. 
Sullivan,  Roger  C. 

122  S.  Michigan  Ave. 
Sultan,  Dr.  George 

3325  W.  12th  St. 
Sunny,  Bernard  E. 

230  W.  Washington  St. 
Swift,  Edward  F. 

Union  Stock  Yards. 

SZYMANSKI,    WaLENTY 

1907  Blue  Island  Ave. 
Taylor,  Graham 

955  Grand  Ave. 
Teich,  Max  L. 

328  S.  Clark  St. 
Teninga,  Herman 

11227  Michigan  Ave. 
Thompson,  John  R. 

350  N.  Clark  St. 
Thompson,  Hon.  William  Hale 

3200  Sheridan  Road 
Thorne,  Charles  H. 

618  W.  Chicago  Ave. 
Tinsman,  Homer  E. 

1350  First  National  Bank  Bldg. 
TOBIN,  T.   M. 

9332  South  Chicago  Ave. 
Toman,  John,  Ald. 

4141  W.  21st  Place 
Uihlein,  Edward  G. 

2041  Pierce  Ave. 
Umbach,  Frank  L. 

6357  S.  Albany  Ave. 
Upham,  Fred  W. 

Ill  W.  Washington  St. 


VopicKA,  Charles  J. 

2107  Blue  Island  Ave. 
Wacker,  Charles  H. 

134  S.  La  Salle  St. 
Walker,  Earl  J.,  Ald. 

139  N.  Clark  St. 
Walkowiak,  S.  S.,  Ald. 

1317,  139  N.  Clark  St. 
Wallace,  Thomas  O.,  Ald. 

846  Center  St. 
Washburn,  Edward  A. 

4143  Elston  Ave. 
Washington,  Irving 

910,  134  S.  La  Salle  St. 
Watson,  Oliver  L.,  Ald. 

410,  69  W.  Washington  St. 
Wetten,  Emil  C. 

800,  108  S.  La  SaUe  St. 
Wheeler,  Harry  A. 

Tribune  Bldg. 

W^IEBOLDT,    W.    A. 

639  Deming  St. 
Wilder,  John  E. 

228  W.  Lake  St. 
Williams,  Dr.  J.  F. 

311  Center  St. 
Williams,  Thomas 

3940  N.  Francisco  Ave. 
Wilson,  Benjamin  S. 

637  Webster  Bldg. 
Wilson,  John  P. 

1605  Marquette  Bldg. 
Wilson,  Walter  H. 

520  The  Rookery 
Wood,  William  G. 

3950  Elston  Ave. 
Woolley,  C.  F. 

2937  Archer  Ave. 
Zander,  Henry  G. 

143  N.  Dearborn  St. 
ZiMMER,  Michael 

Cook  County  Hospital. 
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HARLOW  NILES  HIGINBOTHAM 


Resolutions  Adopted  at  the  Two  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
seventh  Regular  Meeting,  November  15,  1919. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  is  called  upon  to 
record  the  death  of  one  of  its  retired  members,  Harlow 
Niles  Higinbotham,  who  died  in  April  last,  after  a  long  and 
useful  life. 

In  making  this  record  the  Club  wishes  to  express  its 
appreciation  of  his  sterling  character  and  public  spirit,  of 
his  abounding  sympathy  for  everyone  in  need,  and  his  fund 
of  human  kindness  for  the  suffering.  He  was  a  Civil  War 
veteran,  having  enlisted  in  1862  as  a  private  in  the  Mer- 
cantile Battery  of  Chicago;  later,  he  was  transferred  to  an 
important  post  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department  where 
he  served  until  the  close  of  the  War.  During  his  active 
years  Mr.  Higinbotham  was  connected  with  great  business 
enterprises.  He  was  an  influential  partner  in  one  of  the 
greatest  dry  goods  houses  of  the  country,  where  he  estab- 
lished for  himself  a  high  reputation  as  a  firm  believer  in 
sound  credits.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  speculative  credits; 
fraudulent  efforts  to  escape  payment  met  with  his  stern 
resistance,  and  yet  he  was  always  ready  to  lend  ^  helping 
hand  to  the  man  who  could  show  character  and  ability,  even 
though  his  capital  was  somewhat  limited.  The  honest 
merchant  recognized  him  as  a  friend  and  the  dishonest 
merchant  held  him  in  awe.  His  high  ideals  of  commercial 
probity  helped  to  make  and  sustain  the  honorable  reputation 
of  the  merchants  of  the  West. 
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While  engaged  in  active  business  he  was  deeply  inter- 
ested also  in  philanthropic  and  charitable  affairs  and 
maintained  that  interest  until  his  death.  He  filled  with 
credit  many  important  executive  and  other  positions  of 
trust.  He  was  President  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Free 
Kindergarten  Association,  the  Municipal  Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium,  and  a  substantial  patron  of  the  Newsboys'  and 
Boot-blacks'  Home.  His  deepest  interest,  however,  was  in 
the  Chicago  Home  for  Incurables,  of  which  he  was  Presi- 
dent, and  to  which  he  devoted  his  time  and  energy  from  its 
foundation  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  a  man  of  deep  sentiment.  He  found  pleasure 
in  developing  into  a  place  of  great  beauty  the  farm  near 
Joliet  upon  which  he  was  born,  for  Mr.  Higinbotham  was  a 
native  of  Illinois  and  his  entire  life  was  spent  in  and  near 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Higinbotham  was  a  man  of  high  ideals,  mindful  of 
his  responsibility  to  the  public,  to  his  individual  fellowman 
and  to  himself — a  good  citizen,  an  honest  merchant,  a 
broad-minded  and  generous  philanthropist.  Many  virtues, 
many  charities,  many  good  things  stand  to  his  credit  which 
he  did  not  care  to  publish  while  he  lived. 

The  Members  of  The  Commercial  Club,  as  well  as  his 
beneficiaries,  are  grateful  that  he  lived  among  them. 
Charles  L.  Hutchinson, 
John  G.  Shedd, 
John  J.  Glessner, 
Committee. 
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MAJOR  GRANGER  FARWELL 


Resolutions  Adopted  at  the  Two  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
seventh  Regular  Meeting,  November  15,  1919. 

The  members  of  The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 
desire  to  place  upon  the  records  of  the  Club  an  expression 
of  their  deep  sorrow  at  the  death  of  their  fellow  member, 
Major  Granger  Farwell,  which  occurred  on  May  16,  1919. 
By  his  passing  away  the  Club  has  lost  a  loyal  member 
whose  attractive  personality  made  him  the  valued  friend  of 
all  his  associates,  and  whose  character  and  ability  rendered 
him  a  source  of  strength  in  all  the  objects  and  purposes  for 
which  the  Club  stands. 

Born  in  Chicago,  where  he  prepared  for  college,  Mr. 
Farwell  graduated  from  Yale  in  1878,  then  studied  law  for 
two  years,  and  thereafter  entered  business  in  this  city. 
During  a  long  and  active  career  as  a  business  man  he 
developed  a  character  which  attracted  and  retained  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  community,  alike  in  prosperity 
and  adversity.  As  a  citizen  he  was  ever  ready  to  carry  his 
share  of  philanthropic  or  public  duty,  and  when  the  United 
States  entered  the  Great  War  he  at  once  sought  and  found 
the  place  where  he  could  best  serve  his  country.  Being 
commissioned  Major  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department 
of  the  Army  he  assumed  charge  of  the  large  clerical  force  at 
Chicago,  and  with  patriotic  zeal  and  devotion  rendered  most 
valuable  services.  A  good  man,  a  loyal  friend,  a  patriotic 
citizen,  a  kindly  gentleman.  Granger  Farwell  has  left  an 
impress  on  our  hearts  and  memories  that  cannot  fade  away. 

Alfred  Cowles, 
Albert  B.  Dick, 
David  R.  Forgan, 
Committee. 
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JOSEPH  HARLEY  BRADLEY 


Resolutions  Adopted  at  the  Two  Hundred  and  Seventieth 
Regular  Meeting,  March  13,  1920. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  mourns  in  the  death 
of  Joseph  Harley  Bradley  on  June  16,  1919,  the  loss  of  one 
of  its  oldest  and  most  devoted  members.  In  his  successful 
business  career  he  represented  the  ideals  for  which  this 
Club  stands.  He  was  a  typical  son  of  the  Middle  West,  from 
whose  soil  he  sprang.  Though  born  in  Racine,  Wisconsin, 
he  was  always  regarded  as  a  Chicagoan,  having  moved  to 
our  city  when  only  a  year  old  and  having  been  educated  in 
its  public  schools. 

As  a  young  man  Mr.  Bradley  built  up  a  successful 
business  of  his  own,  and  later,  entering  the  firm  of  his 
father,  which  was  then  known  as  Furst  and  Bradley  and 
subsequently  as  the  Furst  &  Bradley  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, he  did  much  to  develop  business  and  commercial 
enterprise.  The  town  of  Bradley,  whither  he  removed  his 
business  in  1895,  shows  the  consideration  in  which  he  was 
held  by  his  fellow  citizens  who  changed  the  name  from 
North  Kankakee  to  do  him  honor. 

Harley  Bradley  was  President  of  this  Club  in  1904  and 
active  on  many  of  its  important  committees.  He  was 
not  merely  a  prominent  member  of  this  Club,  but  an  active, 
useful  citizen  engaged  in  many  important  public  enterprises. 
His  worth  was  recognized  by  his  election  in  1891  as  President 
of  the  Citizen's  Association,  and  by  his  appointment  in 
1906  as  a  trustee  of  the  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys. 
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A  strong  and  virile  man  in  his  prime,  much  physical 
suffering  came  to  him  in  his  later  years,  and  he  was  saddened 
by  the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife.  All  who  came  in  contact 
with  Mr.  Bradley  found  him  a  generous-minded  and  genial 
friend,  and  the  members  of  this  Club  will  always  mourn  the 
loss  of  a  valued  friend  and  will  ever  cherish  the  memory  of 
their  associate;  and  they  take  this  occasion  to  extend  to 
Mr.  Bradley's  family  their  sincerest  sympathy. 

William  J.  Chalmers, 
J.  J.  Dau, 

William  A.  Fuller, 
Committee. 
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LA  VERNE  W.  NOYES 


Resolutions  Adopted  at  the  Two  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
seventh  Regular  Meeting,  November  15,  1919. 

La  Verne  W.  Noyes  was  born  of  Puritan  stock,  at  Genoa, 
New  York,  January?,  1849,  his  paternal  ancestor.  Rev.  James 
Noyes,  coming  from  England  and  settling  at  Newberry 
(now  Newburyport),  Massachusetts,  in  1634.  The  latter'sson, 
James  Noyes,  was  pastor  for  fifty-five  years,  of  a  church  at 
Stonington,  Connecticut,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Yale 
College.  La  Verne  Noyes'  parents  removed  to  Springville, 
Linn  County,  Iowa,  in  1854,  and  he  was  a  graduate  of  the 
first  class  of  the  Iowa  State  College  in  1872.  From  this 
institution  he  received  an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Engineering  in  1915,  in  recognition  of  his  eminent  success 
in  the  field  of  engineering  and  his  interest  in  the  promotion 
of  higher  education. 

La  Verne  Noyes  was  an  inventor  and  manufacturer.  As 
a  young  man  he  invented  improved  haying  tools  and  a 
dictionary  holder;  in  1887  he  became  interested  in  windmills 
and  in  this  field  he  accomplished  his  greatest  successes. 
His  wind  power  motor  called  "aermotor"  is  known  through- 
out the  entire  world  and  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
necessities  and  comforts  of  farm  life,  while  his  steel  towers, 
noted  for  their  lightness  and  strength,  span  whole  stretches 
of  country  as  the  transmission  of  power  for  our  great  hydro- 
electric enterprises. 

His  later  years  he  spent  in  experimenting  upon  a  storage 
battery  to  be  supplied  with  electricity  from  his  "aermotor" 
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and  from  which  Hght,  heat  and  power  could  be  drawn  at 
will  for  the  needs  of  the  farm.  With  the  completion  of 
this  latter  development  a  great  revolution  in  country  life 
and  living  will  be  effected,  and  with  the  exhaustion  of 
the  coal  supply,  mankind  will  be  able  to  obtain  an  abund- 
ance of  energy  for  light,  heat  and  power  from  the  same 
source. 

Mr.  Noyes  was  a  four-square  man,  for  with  his  inventive 
genius  he  combined  the  practical  mind  of  the  manufacturer 
and  merchant,  together  with  a  love  for  good  reading  and 
for  arts  and  letters.  He  was  singularly  blessed  in  the  perfect 
companionship,  sympathy  and  understanding  of  his  wife, 
Ida  E.  Noyes,  whom  he  married  at  Charles  City,  Iowa, 
May  24,  1877.  She  was  an  artist  and  writer,  and  died  in 
1912. 

Mr.  Noyes  was  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  has  presented  to  that  institution  the  Ida  Noyes  Hall, 
a  beautiful  building,  which  he  has  further  endowed  and 
which  is  the  social  center  for  the  women  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

In  1918  Mr.  Noyes  gave  to  the  University  of  Chicago  a 
fund  of  two  and  one-half  million  dollars  for  the  education  of 
American  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  World  War,  their  chil- 
dren and  descendants.  In  making  this  gift  he  used  these 
words,  "To  express  my  gratitude  to  those  who  ventured 
the  supreme  sacrifice  of  life  for  their  country  and  for  the 
freedom  of  mankind  in  this  war,  by  thus  honoring  them 
to  aid  in  keeping  alive,  through  the  generations  to  come, 
the  spirit  of  unselfish,  patriotic  devotion,  without  which 
no  free  government  can  long  endure,  or  will  deserve  to 
endure." 

Mr.  Noyes  died  in  Chicago  on  July  24,  1919.   Chicago  has 
lost  one  of  its  captains  of  industry  and  one  of  its  great  crea- 
tive minds.    The  Commercial  Club  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
representative  members,  for  Mr.  Noyes'  activities  in  all 
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matters  of  public  interest  were  marked,  and  his  time  and 
ability  given  unstintingly  to  the  work  of  the  City,  the 
State  and  the  Nation. 

Alfred  L.  Baker, 
Bernard  A.  Eckart, 
Alexander  Revell, 
John  E.  Wilder, 
Committee. 
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EDWARD  PAYSON  RIPLEY 


Resolutions  Adopted  at  the  Two  Hundred  and  Seventieth 
Regular  Meeting,  March  13,  1920. 

Your  Committee  records  the  passing  of  Edward  Payson 
Ripley  with  profound  regret. 

Although  full  of  years  and  full  of  honors,  his  mind  was 
still  undimmed  and  as  one  of  the  great  leaders  in  the  railroad 
world  his  wise  counsel  will  be  missed  in  this  critical  period  of 
reconstruction  following  federal  control. 

His  career  is  another  marked  demonstration  of  what 
ability  united  with  untiring  industry  will  accomplish  and 
in  its  contemplation  the  coming  generation  of  ambitious 
young  men  should  take  heart  and  press  on. 

He  began  railway  work  in  1868  as  contracting  agent  for 
the  Star  Union  Line  at  Boston.  From  October,  1870  to  1872 
he  was  clerk  to  the  General  Eastern  Agent  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy,  and  from  the  latter  date  to  1875  he 
was  New  England  Agent.  He  then  became  General  Eastern 
Agent,  and  on  June  15,  1878,  he  was  made  General  Freight 
Agent.  He  held  the  latter  position  until  1887,  when  he  was 
appointed  Traffic  Manager,  and  the  following  year  he  was 
promoted  to  General  Manager  of  the  Burlington.  In 
August,  1890,  he  was  chosen  Third  Vice-President  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  which  position  he  held 
until  he  became  President  of  the  Santa  Fe  on  January  1, 
1896. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  System, 
which  he  built  up  from  a  condition  of  bankruptcy  to  one  of 
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great  prosperity,  will  ever  remain  a  splendid  monument  to 
his  unsurpassed  ability  as  an  executive. 

His  dominant  characteristics  were  a  broad  vision,  an 
infinite  capacity  for  detail,  indomitable  energy  and  unfalter- 
ing courage  in  action. 

In  dealing  with  the  public  Mr.  Ripley  insisted  upon 
courteous  treatment  and  the  best  possible  service. 

In  dealing  with  his  employees,  he  gave  the  heads  of 
departments  the  freest  scope  for  the  performance  of  their 
duties  according  to  their  independent  judgment,  thus 
encouraging  initiative  and  instilling  loyalty.  To  the  rank 
and  file,  justice  and  fairness  were  his  mottoes,  and  the  hu- 
man touch  he  gave  in  well-appointed  reading  rooms  and 
amusement  halls,  in  eating  house  service  at  minimum 
rates,  in  a  liberal  pension  system  and  insurance  scheme, 
made  of  the  Santa  Fe  employees  one  great  family,  so  that 
as  a  class  they  not  only  respected  him  but  loved  him. 

With  the  company's  stockholders,  Mr.  Ripley  was 
unusually  strong  because  he  made  the  Santa  Fe  increasingly 
profitable  by  constant  improvement  and  extension  and 
by  the  development  of  all  traffic  in  its  territory  to  the 
highest   possible   limit. 

While  in  favor  of  reasonable  regulation,  Mr.  Ripley  was 
fearless  in  his  public  denunciation  of  narrow  and  injurious 
restrictions  of  governing  bodies. 

He  was  a  terse  and  forcible  speaker  upon  occasion.  His 
power  of  apt  expression  was  remarkable  and  he  wielded  a 
trenchant  pen. 

Personally,  Mr.  Ripley  was  direct  and  to  those  who  did 
not  know  him  well  he  appeared  at  times  brusque.  But 
beneath  what  might  be  thought  to  be  a  stern  exterior 
he  had  a  most  kindly  heart,  full  of  human  sympathy,  and 
his  friends,  both  among  old  and  young,  were  legion. 

He  was  a  true  philosopher.  The  peroration  of  his  address 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  great  dinner  given  in  his  honor 
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upon  his  seventieth  birthday  may  fittingly  conclude  this 
tribute : 

"This  is  the  sunset  glow.  The  shadows  will  soon  begin 
to  lengthen  and  the  road  grow  more  dim;  but,  if  I  have  lived 
to  win  the  approbation  of  my  contemporaries  and  to  be  of 
benefit  to  those  with  whom  I  have  been  associated,  I  can 
look  with  complacency  on  the  signs  of  the  closing  day  and  go 
to  my  rest  content." 

Hale  Holden, 
Marvin  Hughitt, 
Chauncey  Keep, 
Committee. 
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FRANK  HOUGH  ARMSTRONG 


The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  at  a  meeting  held 
March  13,  1920,  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tions in  honor  of  Frank  Hough  Armstrong,  President  of 
Reid,  Murdoch  &  Company,  of  this  city,  whose  death 
occurred  at  Daytona,  Florida,  February  27,  1920: 

Whereas,  Almighty  God,  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  has 
removed  from  this  life  our  highly  esteemed  associate, 
Frank  H.  Armstrong,  whose  presence  and  counsel  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  the  members  of  this  organization;  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  that,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  we  have 
suffered  a  great  loss  and  are  deprived  of  the  wisdom  and 
judgment  of  one  who,  for  many  years,  has  been  actively 
interested  in  the  purposes  of  this  Club,  lending  the  full 
measure  of  his  support  to  its  undertakings,  and  by  the 
force  of  his  strong  personality  aiding  its  many  accomplish- 
ments; and  be  it 

Resolved,  that  in  our  remembrance  of  him  we  shall 
ever  recall  his  value  to  us;  his  worth  to  the  business  and 
civic  interests  of  this  city;  his  long  and  successful  career  as 
an  honored  and  capable  merchant;  his  unswerving  devotion 
to  the  high  ideals  which  have  ever  marked  his  commercial 
relationships;  his  excellence  of  character;  his  broad-minded 
consideration  for  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  others;  his 
kindliness  of  heart;  his  charitable  generosity;  and  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we  extend  to  the  grief-stricken  members 
of  his  family,  and  to  his  business  associates,  our  profound 
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sympathy  in  this  dark  hour  of  their  bereavement;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  that  in  testimony  of  the  high  regard  in  which 
Mr.  Armstrong  was  held  by  us  and  by  all  who  knew  him, 
these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  The  Com- 
mercial Club;  and  that  copies  thereof,  suitably  engrossed,  be 
presented  to  his  family  and  to  Reid,  Murdoch  &  Company. 

RoLLiN  A.  Keyes, 
John  V.  Farwell, 
Albert  A.  Sprague,  II 
Committee. 
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